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OBLIQUITIES  & 
PEREGRINATIONS 

On  Platitudes  And  Promises 

TP HROUGH  the  years  it  has  al¬ 
most  become  a  tradition  lor  the 
staff  of  the  Archive  to  begin  its  ca¬ 
reer  with  a  platitude  and  a  silver- 
tongued  generality  concerning  its 
intentions  for  the  coming  year. 
There  have  been,  alas,  only  a  few 
occasions  when  those  generalities 
weren't  dashed  against  the  wall  of 
cruel  circumstance  by  year’s  end. 
(Thankfully  last  year  was  one  of 
those  exceptional  years.)  With  that 
dismal  fate  in  mind  the  staff  of  the 
Archive  for  the  1949-1950  season  is 
putting  aside  all  promises.  It  would 
be  absurd,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to 
promise  anything  for  a  literary 
magazine  because  its  contents  are 
contributed  solely  by  its  readers. 
The  staff,  poor  wretches,  can  only 
take  the  best  of  what  is  offered  in 
fiction,  exposition,  criticism,  verse, 
and  art;  and  from  that  heterogeneity 
publish  a  magazine.  This  is,  we 
suppose,  in  the  nature  of  a  promise. 
Then,  this  is  the  only  promise  we 
will  make. 

On  The  Nature  Of  Poets 
And  Poetry 

Many  PEOPLE  today  harbor 
vague  suspicions  against  contempo¬ 
rary  poetry  and  those  who  write  it. 
The  suspicions  are  understandable 
and  in  many  cases  forgivable  since, 
as  some  critics  contend,  poetry  is 
now  at  some  sort  of  crossroads  in 
its  evolution.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
poets  of  today  are  suspicious  of  even 
themselves.  The  increasing  presence 
of  metaphysical  obscurity  in  poetry, 
begun,  or  rather  resurrected,  by  Mr. 
Eliot,  et  al.,  causes  a  great  deal  of 
natural  consternation  on  the  part 
of  the  average  person  whose  reading 
and  understanding  has  been  con¬ 
ditioned  by  apple-pie  prose.  The 
popularity  of  poets  who  can  be  read 
on  the  surface  attests  this  situation. 
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If  their  poems  have  deeper  mean¬ 
ings,  they  often  go  unnoticed  be¬ 
cause  the  average  reader  cannot  re¬ 
lease  the  notion  that  he  is  reading 
for  pleasure  only,  just  as  he  would 
read  a  popular  novel.  Mr.  Frost  and 
Mr.  Sandburg  are  fortunate:  they  at 
least  are  being  read.  Regretfully  the 
number  of  Frosts  and  Sandburgs  is 
limited.  At  any  rate  the  reader  much 
prefers  those  denizens  of  the  world 


of  pure  enjoyment,  the  writers  of 
light  verse.  Foo  many  of  the  talent¬ 
ed  versifiers  lean  over  backward  in 
order  to  be  clever,  there  are  only  a 
pitiful  few  who  bother  to  show  some 
depth  of  thought  in  their  work.  It 
is  generally  thought  today  that  from 
the  present  crisis  in  poetry  there 
will  evolve  a  poetry  of  the  people. 
If  not,  poetry  as  an  art  form  may 
become  virtually  extinct  except  in 
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the  inner  sanctum  of  the  under¬ 
populated  esoteric  world. 

Without  fear  of  disaster,  this  issue 
of  the  Archive  presents  verses  writ¬ 
ten  by  Thomas  Burnett  Swann  and 
Cornwall  Image.  There  are  only  a 
few  people  who  have  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  writing  (prose  and 
verse)  of  Thomas  Swann;  but  those 
few  invariably  feel  as  if  they  had 
been  transported  to  the  past,  back 
to  the  early  Victorian  Age,  when 
sentences  to  be  good  were  golden 
nuggets  of  phraseology  and  every 
line  of  poetry  was  a  song.  The 
achievement  of  beauty  was  the  goal 
of  authors  and  poets  in  those  days. 
Too  often  now  we  frown  on  the 
exotic;  we  fear  the  ornate.  Swann  is 
an  exception;  he  achieves  in  his 
verse  something  of  the  old  -  time 
beauty;  yet  it  is  not  by  any  means 
antiquated.  His  verse  is,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  quite  refreshing. 

Cornwall  Image  is  a  more  difficult 
versifier.  He  seems  to  have  no  regard 
for  beauty;  or,  indeed,  for  any  of 
the  conventions  of  poetry.  He  usu¬ 
ally  takes  issue  with  some  other  poet, 
steals  another’s  ideas,  and  applies 
them  rather  selfishly  to  himself.  The 
result  is  a  rather  peculiar  brand  of 
light  verse  that  is  enjoyed  by  only 
those  people  who  have  a  somewhat 
over-developed  sense  of  the  ridicu¬ 
lous. 

Awards  For  Writers 

Various  groups  and  individuals 
are  offering  awards  for  outstanding 
creative  writing  this  year  to  stimu¬ 
late  those  people  who  find  writing 
something  more  than  a  labor  of 
love. 

Professor  Norman  Foerster  is  ten¬ 
dering  a  prize  of  one  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  for  the  best  critical  essay  sub¬ 
mitted  by  a  student  either  at  Duke 
University  or  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  The  essays  are  re¬ 
quired  to  be  examples  of  theoretical 
or  practical  criticism  on  general 
literary  questions,  on  specific  works, 
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or  on  works  of  any  particular  period 
of  literature. 

To  the  Duke  undergraduate  who 
hands  in  the  best  essay,  whether  it 
be  research,  criticism,  or  an  evalua¬ 
tion  of  some  subject  in  the  human¬ 
ities,  the  Erasmus  Club  is  offering 
a  prize  of  thirty-five  dollars.  The 
manuscripts  must  be  typewritten. 


Miss  Simcoe,  Secretary  of  the  Club, 
must  receive  all  entries  before  April 
30.  Her  office  is  in  Room  208,  Li¬ 
brary. 

Aspirants  for  the  Anne  Flexner 
Memorial  Award  for  creative  writing 
must  submit  their  manuscripts  to 
the  English  Department  Office  be¬ 
fore  April  15.  Short  stories,  one-act 
plays,  poems,  and  informal  essays 
will  be  accepted.  The  award,  for 
undergraduates  only,  consists  of  a 
book  bearing  the  Anne  Flexner 
Memorial  Award  bookplate  and  fifty 
dollars. 

(Continued  on  Page  28) 
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Sherlock  Holmes 


The  Master  Detective  and  his  friend  Dr.  Watson  have  be¬ 
come  phenomena  of  English  literature.  They  have  succeeded 
in  leaving  the  pages  of  Conan  Doyle’s  stories  and  have  become  animate  beings  to  many  of  their  followers, 
who  number  well  into  the  thousands  and  who  are  loosely  organized  into  the  Baker  Street  Irregulars.  Richard 
Van  Fossen,  an  Irregular  from  Washington,  D.  is  now  taking  his  master’s  in  English  in  the  Duke  grad¬ 
uate  school. 


THE  MAGIC  OF  BAKER  STREET 

by  RICHARD  VAN  FOSSEN 


SHERLOCK  HOLMES  is  perhaps  the  most  fa¬ 
mous  literary  character  in  the  English  language. 
Some  of  the  literati  would  hold  out  for  Hamlet, 
or  for  Mr.  Pickwick,  but  the  literati,  after  all,  make 
up  only  a  small  portion  of  our  population,  and  there 
are  even  many  of  their  select  group  who  would  will¬ 
ingly  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Great  Detec¬ 
tive.  There  is  something  about  Holmes  that  has 
appealed  so  much  to  the  popular  imagination  that 
he  has  become  a  standard  figure  in  jokes  and  in  ad¬ 
vertisements;  he  is  symbolic  of  the  perfect  detective. 
Thousands  of  people  who  have  never  read  any  of 
the  Sherlock  Holmes  tales  can  picture  to  themselves 
a  slim,  hawk-nosed  figure  with  a  fore-and-aft  cap  and 
a  curved  pipe.  Of  recent  years  the  picture  has  come, 
somewhat  unhappily,  to  look  more  like  Basil  Rath- 
hone  than  it  does  like  William  Gillette,  the  original 
portrayer  of  Holmes. 

That  Sherlock  Holmes  is  well-known  and  appre¬ 
ciated  almost  all  over  the  world  will  be  of  no  news  to 
anyone,  but  that  he  is  the  object  of  almost  fanatical 
worship  by  a  large  group  of  enthusiastic  admirers 
may  be  somewhat  less  universally  realized.  Although 
the  Baker  Street  Irregulars  have  never  sought  pub¬ 
licity,  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  acquaint  the 


uninitiate  with  some  of  the  activities  of  the  Sher- 
lockian  world. 

It  all  began  in  1934  when  the  Saturday  Review  of 
Literature  published  a  crossword  puzzle  with  all  of 
the  spaces  to  be  filled  in  by  references  to  the  Holmes 
saga.  It  was  announced  that  all  the  readers  who  were 
able  to  complete  the  puzzle  would  be  invited  to  a 
dinner  in  New  York,  and  when  a  dozen  correct  an¬ 
swers  were  submitted  the  company  was  assembled  one 
June  evening  at  Ghrist  Celia’s  restaurant.  Alexander 
Woolcott  crashed  the  party  and  almost  stole  the 
show  by  arriving  in  cape  and  fore-and-aft  cap  in  a 
hansom  cab,  but  William  Gillette,  the  guest  of  honor 
for  the  occasion,  provided  the  climax  of  the  evening 
when  he  put  on  Woolcott’s  outfit  and  the  onlookers 
once  again  saw  Holmes  in  the  flesh.  Woolcott  con¬ 
tinued  his  impolite  behavior  by  making  the  meeting 
the  subject  of  an  article  for  the  New  Yorker,  much  to 
the  chagrin  of  the  invited  guests.  It  was  at  the  first 
meeting  that  the  name  “Baker  Street  Irregulars”  was 
adopted  for  the  neophyte  organization  after  the  crew 
of  street  arabs,  or  neighborhood  gang,  that  Holmes 
called  his  “irregular  detective  force.”  The  motto  of 
the  organization  is  taken  from  Holmes’  remarks  about 
the  Irregulars:  “They  go  everywhere,  see  everything.” 
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RICHARD  VAN  FOSSEN 


Tin  Irregulars  lax  more  or  less  dormant  for  a  few 
years,  but  within  the  last  decade  they  have  become 
one  of  the  most  outspoken  groups  of  devotees  in  the 
nation. 

M\  own  acquaintance  with  the  BSI  came  rather 
late,  for  the  clannish  nature  of  the  group  had  never 
been  altered,  and  advertisement  was  still  frowned 
upon.  M\  parents  had  given  me  the  omnibus  edition 
of  Sherlock  Holmes  for  my  twelfth  Christmas.  (They 
have  regretted  it  since,  for  Sherlock  Holmes  has  long 
since  overflowed  my  bedroom  and  now  threatens  to 
push  the  familv  out  of  their  part  of  the  house.)  With¬ 
in  a  short  time  I  discovered  that  I  had  read  the  entire 
thirteen-hundred-page  volume  three  times — and  was 
bv  no  means  ready  to  stop.  Only  the  Sacred  Writings 
themselves  held  my  attention  for  a  number  of  years, 
but  in  1944  I  became  aware  of  the  fact  that  there 
were  other  Holmes  enthusiasts,  enthusiasts  who  were 
writing  about  the  Canon.  In  that  year,  the  BSI  spon¬ 
sored  the  publication  of  three  works  in  the  Higher 
Criticism:  Profile  by  Gaslight,  a  collection  of  critical 
essays  edited  by  Edgar  W.  Smith;  Sherlock  Holmes 
and  Doctor  Watson,  an  annotated  volume  of  six  of 
the  stories  edited  by  Christopher  Motley;  and  The 
Misadventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes,  a  group  of  paro¬ 
dies  and  pastiches  edited  by  Ellery  Queen.  I  acquired 
copies  of  these  three  important  volumes  as  high  school 
graduation  presents  and  thereby  learned  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  Irregulars.  I  also  found  references  to 
other  Holmesian  publications,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  I  had  the  beginnings  of  a  Sherlock  Holmes 
collection. 

For  a  year  or  more  I  kept  my  passion  to  myself,  but 
while  in  the  Navy  I  decided  to  write  to  some  of  the 
Irregulars,  primarily  in  hopes  of  aid  in  acquiring 
some  of  the  more  elusive  material.  I  soon  found  my¬ 
self  welcomed  into  a  fellowship  much  larger  than  I 
dreamed  existed,  because  a  few  years  previously  the 
Irregulars  had  decided  to  permit  the  establishment 
of  affiliated  chapters,  or  Scion  Societies,  all  over  the 
country.  (The  parent  organization  had  been  limited 
to  New  Yorkers,  save  for  a  few  eminent  outlanders.) 

I  NOW  claim  proudly  the  title  of  Full  Colonel  in 
the  Wisteria  Lodge  Confederates  of  the  Eastern  Deep 
South.  (There  is  no  rank  above  Colonel,  and  none 
below.)  Since  my  first  affiliation,  I  have  become  an 
honorary  member  of  The  Scandalous  Bohemians  of 
Akron,  Ohio,  and  Honorary  Napoleon  XIV  of  the 
Six  Napoleons  of  Baltimore,  Maryland.  I  correspond 


regularly  with  members  of  the  Speckled  Band  of 
Boston,  the  Hounds  of  the  Baskerville  (sic)  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  the  Illustrious  Clients  of  Indianapolis. 
There  axe  almost  two  thousand  of  the  faithful  at 
present,  scattered  from  Providence  to  Los  Angeles, 
and  that  number  is  increasing  daily.  Two  of  the  most 
recently  founded  chapters  are  The  Sons  of  the  Copper 
Beeches  of  Philadelphia  and  The  Six  Little  Scoun¬ 
drels,  the  latter  a  national  scion  society  for  youthful 
Sherlockians.  There  are  also  a  number  of  overseas 
chapters. 

With  the  new  year  in  1946  came  the  first  issue  of 
The  Baker  Street  Journal:  an  Irregular  Quarterly  of 
Sherlockiana.  This  periodical  is  now  the  clearing 
house  for  Sherlockian  information  and  discussion.  In 
the  Journal  appear  such  choice  items  as  “The  Effect 
of  Txades  upon  the  Hands,”  “Horatio  and  Dr.  John 
H.  Watson:  a  Literary  Relationship,”  and  “Some 
Latin  Byways  ixr  the  Canon.”  Although  the  Journal 
undertakes  to  make  available  most  of  the  important 
contributions  to  Sherlockian  scholarship,  certain  of 
the  Scions  have  had  work  published  independently, 
and  additional  material  has  appeared  under  the  im¬ 
print  of  various  private  printing  concerns.  Among 
the  more  recent  publications  are  Professor  Christ’s 
Irregular  Guide  to  Sherlock  Holmes,  The  Speckled 
Band’s  Second  Cab  and  The  Illustrious  Clients’  Sec¬ 
ond  Case-Book.  The  Little  Scoundrels  already  have 
a  work  in  preparation,  tentatively  entitled  A  Sherlock- 
ian  Primer. 

T HE  BSI  is,  happily,  an  organization  without  or¬ 
ganization,  but  there  is  an  annual  meeting,  held  on 
the  anniversary  of  Sherlock’s  birthday  each  January. 
The  meeting  is  held  for  the  purpose  of  reading  papers 
that  have  not  been  published  in  the  Journal,  for  a 
review  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  scion  societies, 
and  for  general  intoxication. 

The  Irregulars  have  gotten  themselves  into  trouble 
during  the  past  few  years  because  of  their  contention 
that  Dr.  John  H.  Watson  wrote  the  Sherlock  Holmes 
stories  himself.  The  sons  of  Dr.  Watson’s  literary 
agent,  one  Arthur  Conan  Doyle,  have  become  quite 
noisy  in  their  defamation  of  the  Irregulars  and  their 
activities.  They  even  withdrew  publication  rights  to 
the  complete  Sherlock  Holmes,  a  most  laxnentable 
action.  When  it  was  reported  some  months  ago  that 
a  swamp  adder  had  bitten  Denis  Conan  Doyle  on  the 
left  shin,  the  snake  was  immediately  accorded  an 
honorary  membership  in  The  Amateur  Mendicant 
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Society  of  Detroit  and  commended  for  his  efforts. 
Toasts  were  raised  to  the  able  adder  at  scion  gather¬ 
ings  all  over  the  country. 

Surely  posterity  will  justify  the  Irregular  stand  in 
the  present  controversy;  anyone  who  has  the  slightest 
insight  into  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  BSI  will 
recognize  that  the  organization  is  the  true  preserver 


and  defender  of  the  memory  of  Sherlock  Holmes  and 
of  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle. 

And  what  is  it  about  Dr.  Watson’s  great  friend  that 
has  fascinated  so  large  and  various  a  group  of  people 
for  so  many  years?  It  is  a  vision  of  London  in  the 
1890’s,  of  gaslight  and  of  hansom  cabs,  of  mysterious 
clients  and  of  wicked  villains.  It  is  the  magic  of 
Baker  Street. 


MORNING  THOUGHT 

by  Cornwall  Image 

Busy  old  fool,  unruly  sun. 

Why  dost  thou  thus 

Through  windows  and  through  curtains  call  on  us? 

— John  Donne 


SOOTY-FINGEREI)  dawn 
Creeping  o’er  the  lawn 
All  too  swift  you  come 
Vexing  me  and  Donne. 


Sudden  poet  and 
Snailpaced  student  stand 
Viewing  day  with  scorn 
Hopeless  and  forlorn. 


Donne  must  cease  his  tryst 
In  the  morning  mist 
Again  to  ponder  death 
Fearing  surcease  of  breath. 

I  perforce  awake 
Knowledge  to  partake; 
Endless  day  to  come 
Of  learned  effluvium. 
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► — /  Ht  SAID  merely, 

I  think  I'll  walk  clown  by  the  river  a  minute  be¬ 
fore  I  go. 

But  ihe\  were  all  standing  and  waiting  so  they 
frowned  to  make  their  irritation  obvious,  although 
not  one  of  them  said  no  to  Rosie,  because  this  was 
one  of  the  davs  in  their  lives  (like  the  day  of  Rosie’s 
birth,  the  da\  of  her  wedding,  the  day  she  heard  that 
Jake  was  dead)  which  belonged  to  Rosie  as  much  as 
il  it  had  been  her  own  day  to  live  over  six  times.  It 
was  her  own  dav  to  live  through  in  six  different  lives 
just  the  same  way  that  two  arms,  two  breasts,  and 
two  legs  live  their  own  daily  existence,  six  lives  in  all, 
during  the  course  of  a  single  person’s  day;  and  this 
was  one  of  Rosie’s  days.  That  is  why  they  just  stood 
there  all  dressed  and  ready  to  go  except  that  Rosie 
was  not  ready  yet,  while  Rosie  walked  slowly  away 
from  them  and  disappeared  around  the  truck  from 
their  sight. 

Rosie  was  dressed  too  and  was  ready  to  go  as  soon 
as  she  had  sat  once  more,  perhaps  for  the  last  time, 
under  the  three  tall  water  oaks  which  rose  almost 
on  the  edge  of  the  bank  of  the  river — the  South  Broad 
— but  to  Rosie  just  the  river,  her  river  and,  for  just 
a  little  while  longer,  Jake’s.  Rosie  walked  down  the 
hill  toward  the  river  and  her  steps  grew  a  little  faster 
as  she  approached  it  and  could  hear  the  roar  of  it 
which  warned  of  the  virility  and  strength  which  ran 
as  a  mysterious  undercurrent  below  the  plain  and 
level  surface  of  the  water.  She  turned  off  the  path  and 
pushed  through  the  heavy  underbrush  toward  the 
water  oaks  and  the  river.  She  walked  fast,  as  if  she 
knew  from  memory  and  the  experience  of  many  such 
little  trips  exactly  howr  each  limb  of  each  bush  and 
tree  would  spring  back  toward  her  and  snap  at  her. 
When  she  came  almost  under  the  shadow  of  the  three 
trees  she  stopped  still,  then  without  a  sound  tiptoed 


on,  finally  lifting  up  the  last  limb  of  leaves  on  a 
stubby  green  bush  to  bring  the  little  cleared  spot 
between  the  trees  into  her  view,  suddenly,  as  if  she 
had  raised  the  curtain  on  a  stage.  Expectantly  she 
peeped  through,  then  satisfied  that  Jake  was  not  there 
she  walked  into  the  grassy  spot  and  sat  down,  leaning 
against  the  tree  from  which  she  could  see  the  river  at 
its  broadest  point  just  down  the  stream.  She  chewed 
absent-mindedly  on  a  blade  of  grass  and  watched  the 
river  as  it  moved,  imperceptibly  yet  inexorably,  on; 
she  chewed  with  the  assurance  that  her  lover  would 
be  there  at  any  second,  bringing  her  love  and  strength. 
She  watched  the  river  and  discovered  the  two  divided 
mainstreams  with  a  skill  that  would  have  betrayed 
her  familiarity  with  this  scene,  derived  from  many 
such  waits  over  a  period  of  time,  had  there  been  a 
second  person  there.  There  was,  however,  small 
chance  that  she  would  be  discovered  there,  for  only 
two  people  in  the  world  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
the  little  nook:  Rosie,  for  one,  and  Jake,  but  Jake 
was  dead  and  had  been  for  two  years,  so  there  was 
little  likelihood  that  he  would  come  there  now.  But 
it  was  for  Jake  that  Rosie  so  patiently  waited,  sitting 
there  eagerly  awaiting  him  as  she  had  done  daily 
for  three  years,  as  she  had  sat  with  Jake  ten  years 
before  that.  Rosie  reached  into  her  pocket  and  pulled 
out  two  small  pieces  of  paper-wrapped  candy,  one 
of  which  she  unwrapped  and  put  into  her  mouth.  The 
other  she  held  for  Jake,  as  she  had  done  when  Jake 
actually  was  there  in  person,  as  she  had  done  since 
she  and  Jake  played  there  together  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  as  they  had  met  there  secretly  at  fifteen,  as 
they  had  first  loved  there  at  sixteen,  and  as  they  had 
met  there  secretly  and  unnecessarily  as  husband  and 
wife  at  seventeen,  and  as  Rosie  had  gone  there  every 
day  these  three  years  expecting  perhaps  to  meet  Jake 
although  she  knew  Jake  was  dead,  quite  dead  the 
telegram  had  said,  and  buried  near  Paris.  And  al¬ 
though  she  said  with  her  very  own  mouth  that  Jake 
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was  dead  and  she  had  heard  Mama  and  Papa  and 
Joe  and  Aunt  Emma  and  Preacher  Jones  say  that 
Jake  was  dead,  although,  as  I  say,  she  herself  admitted 
he  was  dead,  knew  he  was  dead,  she  would  not  have 
asked  why  if  she  had  seen  Jake  coming  through  the 
bushes  to  their  hidden  meeting-place;  it  was  the  same 
as  it  had  been  during  the  war  when  Jake  was  in 
England:  the  chances  that  Jake  might  show  up  were 
slim,  but  above  all  there  was  the  chance,  and  Jake 
might  as  well  be  there  as  any  place  for  Jake  was  as 
much  a  part  of  the  earth  as  the  water  oaks  and  the 
river  and  the  rocks  on  which  she  propped  her  foot. 
Jake,  Rosie  knew,  had  as  strong  a  will  as  the  river 
to  go  where  and  be  and  do  what  he  pleased;  Jake 
had  arms  and  legs  and  chest  and  stomach  just  as 
hard  as  that  rock  against  which  Rosie  rested  her  foot. 
And  she  believed  him  as  alive  and  as  determined 
and  as  hard  as  ever,  just  as  she  would  not  have  be¬ 
lieved  that  those  three  water  oaks,  the  tallest  trees 
in  a  mile,  had  rotted  down  if  you  had  told  her;  Rosie 
wotdd  have  smiled  and  said,  yes,  they  are  rotted,  but 
shy  would  have  gone  there  as  usual  to  meet  Jake  and 
would  not  have  thought  once  about  the  possibility 
that  the  oaks  might  not  be  there. 

The  candy  in  Rosie’s  mouth  gradually  dissolved 
while  Rosie  waited,  and  when  it  was  gone  she  put 
the  second  piece  back  into  her  pocket  and  stood  up 
stretching  her  arms  and  legs  and  breathing  in  the 
damp  air.  Rosie  walked  back  through  the  dense  trees 
and  vines,  reached  the  main  path  to  the  river,  and 
walked  on  toward  the  house  at  the  same  pace  she 
had  come,  not  disappointed  that  Jake  had  not  been 
there  to  talk  and  hold  his  arm  around  her  waist  and 
pull  her  up  to  his  face  and  kiss  her  strongly  and 
smooth  her  hair.  So  long  as  the  river  and  the  water 
oaks  and  the  rocks  and  the  grass  were  there  on  the 
bank,  just  so  long  was  Jake  there  when  Rosie  was 
there  herself. 

NHESITATING  Rosie  walked  into  the  clearing 
around  the  house  where  the  truck  sat  and  where  they 
still  stood  around  it,  waiting  for  Rosie.  She  got  into 
the  front  seat  in  the  middle  and  Papa  and  Joe  got 
in  on  each  side  of  her;  Mama  and  the  two  little 
children  climbed  into  the  open  bed  of  the  truck 
behind  and  crouched  up  near  the  cab  so  the  wind 
would  not  blow  so  strongly  on  them.  Mama  spent 
the  time  Joe  used  in  cranking  up  the  truck  to  tie 
a  scarf  over  her  hair  while  Billy  and  Esther  stood 
up  behind  the  cab  to  be  in  the  wind  as  much  as 
possible. 


Joe  started  the  truck  and  drove  it  down  the  rough 
road  toward  the  highway  very  slowly.  He  stopped  at 
the  highway  and  then  turned  left  toward  town. 

— Do  you  think  the  train  will  be  on  time?  Papa 
asked. 

— I  don’t  know. 

Joe  turned  toward  them  suddenly  and  asked,  as  if 
the  question  had  been  troubling  him  for  some  time: 

— Didn’t  the  preacher  say  there’d  be  a  soldier  along 
with  him? 

— Preacher  Jones  said  they  always  do. 

— Boy!  A  real  soldier!  I’ll  bet.  .  .  . 

— Yeah,  Joe. 

—Ok,  ok. 

Joe  speeded  up  a  little,  excited  about  the  real  sol¬ 
dier.  Rosie  sat  unmoving,  watching  the  landscape 
move  past. 

— Do  you  think  Jake  will  mind  not  being  taken 
home? 

— I  don’t  see  why  he  ought  to. 

— You  know  he  always  liked  to  be  at  home. 

— Well,  you'll  be  there  with  him  as  well  as  you 
would  be  at  home. 

— Anyway,  it’s  different. 

— Yes. 

— Do  you  suppose.  .  .  . 

— Yes? 

— Nothing. 

Joe  drove  the  truck  on  and  they  rode  silently  all 
the  way  to  town.  They  went  through  the  highway 
bordered  with  houses  near  town  and  then  into  the 
rough  streets  of  the  town.  Joe  turned  oil  the  main 
street  and  went  down  the  back  street,  the  one  behind 
the  stores,  and  parked  the  truck  near  the  gray  rail¬ 
road  depot,  forced  to  drive  two  of  the  wheels  up  on 
the  curb  to  get  the  truck  out  of  the  way  of  traffic 
down  the  narrow  street. 

Papa  said: 

— I’ll  go  down  and  see  how  long  it’ll  be  before  the 
train  comes. 

— I  think  I’ll  go  too,  said  Joe. 

They  climbed  out  of  the  truck  and  Rosie  sat  pas¬ 
sively  and  watched  them;  she  turned  and  looked  west¬ 
ward  in  the  direction  of  the  expected  train.  Then  she 
settled  down  again  to  watch  the  men  and  women 
who  walked  along  the  sidewalk  opposite  and  to  look 
at  the  dusty  items  stacked  in  the  back-street  store 
windows  along  the  walk.  She  heard  Billy  and  Esther 
behind  her  pecking  on  the  glass  and  her  mother’s 
nasal  voice  giving  them  commands  to  which  they 
did  not  even  listen.  The  door  opened  again. 
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l'here  is  a  soldier  coming  with  him,  Joe  said. 

— Is  there? 

-Yeah,  that  fella  down  there — the  one  with  the 
blue  cap  on — he  said  they  always  sent  one.  He's  the 
commander  of  the  American  Legion. 

—Oh. 

— He  used  to  be  a  soldier. 

— How  much  longer  will  it  be? 

— About  fifteen  minutes. 

Joe  shut  the  door  and  went  back  to  stand  with  the 
man  in  the  blue  cap — the  commander — and  Rosie 
watched  Joe  talk  and  she  noted  without  interest 
that  look  of  worship  which  was  on  his  face,  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  uniform  he  wore  and  what  it  represented 
to  him.  The  uniform,  however,  was  wrinkled  and  a 
little  ti«ht  from  weight  added  on  since  the  time  of 
the  war  when  it  was  fitted.  A  little  group  of  men 
stood  around  the  platform  of  the  railroad  station, 
loafing.  Rosie  considered  walking  down  to  the  tracks 
to  wait  for  the  train  but  she  did  not,  knowing  how 
a  woman  breaks  up  a  conversation.  Joe  might  even 
make  some  vulgar  joke  about  her  in  front  of  those 
men.  as,  she  knew,  brothers  might  do  in  the  presence 
of  their  friends.  And  so  she  stayed. 

As  the  minutes  went  past  still  more  people  arrived 
and  stood,  most  of  them  men,  with  a  few  women 
standing  on  the  sidewalk  opposite  her  in  little  groups 
talking  about  women’s  subjects.  She  thought  also  of 
going  over  to  them  but  did  not  because  they  were 
strangers  and  they  would  expect  her  to  be  sad.  She 
felt  the  isolation  of  women  and  wished  for  a  minute 
that  she  had  been  a  man  and  could  have  gone  over 
and  talked  to  a  bunch  of  strangers  like  Joe,  who 
had  already  made  friends  and  stood  there  joking. 

ELEVEN  fifteen  the  train  was  due,  and  the 
station  agent  came  out  of  the  depot  and  talked  au¬ 
thoritatively  with  the  laughing  men,  while  they  all 
looked  toward  him  as  if  he  might  be  a  little  more 
than  human  to  know  just  what  minute  a  train  would 
be  due  when  it’s  different  every  day.  By  now  the  little 
station  yard  was  almost  filled  with  people,  all  talking 
and  standing  and  expecting.  Suddenly  someone 
glimpsed  the  wisp  of  smoke  which  betokened  the 
arrival  of  the  train  from  somewhere  far  down  the 
track  toward  the  west.  They  all  stopped  talking  and 
looked  toward  it  automatically.  Almost  instantly  the 
group  grew  into  a  little  thick  crowd.  A  hundred  or 
so  people  must  have  popped  out  of  nowhere,  by 
the  time  Rosie  had  got  out  of  the  truck  and  stepped 
out.  Her  mother,  Billy,  and  Esther  also  got  off  the 


truck  and  the  four  of  them  walked  a  little  way  toward 
the  tracks,  standing  just  behind  the  men  who  lined 
the  area  along  the  tracks. 

The  smoke  came  closer  and  became  more  visible 
and  blacker  and  eventually  the  train  nosed  around 
the  curve  into  sight.  Streaming  white  and  black 
smoke,  it  slowed  until  it  passed  the  station  and 
screeched  a  little  way  down  the  track  until  some  of  the 
cars  stood  just  even  with  the  station.  Instantly  the 
station  agent  had  climbed  up  into  the  express  car, 
along  with  two  of  the  station  hands.  They  scrambled 
to  throw  out  the  mail  bags  on  the  ground.  A  hearse 
drew  up  from  the  street,  as  if  drawn  by  the  arrival 
of  the  train  just  like  the  people  who  were  there.  The 
express  men  and  the  agent  pushed  the  wooden  casket 
almost  to  the  door  of  the  car  and  jumped  down  and 
pulled  on  it  until  it  was  sticking  out  a  little  over  the 
edge. 

Wide-eyed,  Rosie  watched,  her  arm  hanging  lightly 
on  the  shoulder  of  Billy  who  stood  amazed  beside  her. 

Just  then  the  soldier,  the  real  soldier,  dressed  snap- 
pily  in  khaki,  came  to  the  door  of  the  car  and  jumped 
out  onto  the  ground.  He  shook  hands  with  the  agent 
and  they  hurried  on  to  the  business  of  unloading 
the  coffin.  The  funeral  home  men  came  up  and  helped 
until  they,  all  of  them,  were  carrying  the  weight  of  it 
on  their  shoulders.  They  carried  it  as  quickly  as  they 
could  to  the  hearse  and  pushed  it  in.  They  slammed 
the  door  and  the  funeral  home  men  ran  to  get  into 
the  cab  and  raced  the  engine  a  little  and  backed  it 
out. 

The  soldier  turned  away  from  the  train  as  it  began 
to  move  slowly  away  and  looked  searchingly  around 
the  crowd.  Papa  stepped  forward  a  little  and  they 
talked.  The  soldier  turned  where  Papa  pointed  with 
his  finger  toward  Rosie  and  they  came  in  her  direc¬ 
tion.  She  stood  dumbly  and  a  little  shocked.  This 
man,  this  soldier,  who  was  walking  toward  her,  was 
not  Jake  at  all;  Jake  was  there  in  the  wooden  casket, 
come  home,  so  loose  that  he  was  held  together  only 
by  wooden  boards  and  a  casket.  Rosie  stared  at  the 
real  soldier. 

The  soldier  introduced  himself  to  her  and  said  a 
few  words  which  Rosie  did  not  even  notice.  Neither 
did  she  notice  the  little  bunch  of  legionnaires  which 
had  formed  into  ranks  behind  her,  dressed  in  white 
shirts  and  colored  pants  and  blue  caps  and  preceded 
by  a  flag,  held  up  in  the  air  at  a  slightly  crooked 
angle.  The  real  soldier  left  and  joined  in  the  front 
row  of  the  honor  guard,  absurdly  smart  among  his 
fellow  marchers. 
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The  legionnaires  began  to  march,  slowly,  and 
raggedly.  The  hearse  which  had  drawn  up  behind 
them  moved  along  at  the  same  speed,  and  Papa  with 
his  arm  pushed  Rosie  along  behind  the  hearse.  Mama 
and  the  two  children  followed  along  behind.  |oe 
walked  ahead  of  them  and  to  one  side,  in  order  to 
see  the  soldiers  marching.  The  procession  went  down 
the  street,  the  flag,  the  marchers,  the  hearse  bearing 
Jake  home,  and  Rosie,  staring  at  the  door  which  had 
closed  between  herself  and  Jake. 

Two  blocks  down  the  street  the  legionnaires  stopped 
and  retired  to  the  side  and  saluted  stiffly,  and  the 
hearse  drew  up  and  the  men  jumped  out  to  remove 
the  coffin.  They  put  it  on  rollers  and  started  to  take 
it  into  the  building,  and  the  soldier  and  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Legion  and  a  man  from  the  funeral 
home  came  to  Rosie  and  took  her  in  with  them.  She 
went  with  them  without  resisting  and  went  into  a  soft 
plush  parlor  and  sat  on  one  of  the  deep  chairs  and 
closed  her  eyes. 

The  BUSINESS  of  plans  for  the  funeral  went  on 
without  her,  and  Papa  and  the  soldier  and  Joe  settled 
everything,  while  she  and  Mama  sat  in  the  parlor. 

— It’s  sort  of  nice  in  here,  isn’t  it,  Mama  said. 

Finally  the  commander,  Papa,  Joe,  the  funeral  man, 
and  the  soldier  came  in  and  sat  down  too  and  talked 
among  themselves.  In  a  little  while  Papa  said  they 
had  better  be  going.  The  soldier  said  he  would  be 
out  for  the  funeral  in  the  morning  and  Rosie  and  her 
family  went  out  and  walked  to  the  truck. 

— Hot  damn!  A  real  soldier!  Joe  said. 

The  next  morning  was  clear  and  sunny  when  Rosie 
got  out  of  bed  at  six  o’clock,  rubbing  her  sleepless  eyes 
and  sitting  on  the  side  of  the  big  double  bed  which 
had  been  hers  and  Jake’s.  She  was  quiet  so  as  not  to 
wake  Esther  who  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  bed 
now.  She  took  her  nightgown  off  and  slipped  on  the 
cotton  print  dress  which  yesterday  had  lain  on  the 
chair  beside  her  bed  all  day.  Esther,  scarcely  stirred 
at  all,  and  Rosie  tiptoed  out  through  the  kitchen  to 
the  back  porch  and  leaned  against  the  door  frame 
and  looked  out  the  early  morning  dampness.  She 
smoothed  her  uncombed  hair  and  shivered,  before 
she  abruptly  stepped  to  the  ground  and  walked 
around  the  house  and  around  the  truck  where  it  had 
stayed  all  night  and  down  the  path  toward  the  river. 


The  path  was  wet  with  dew  and  the  trees  were 
dripping  on  her  as  she  pushed  aside  limbs  now  and 
then.  When  she  turned  off  the  main  path  she  felt  the 
dampness  more  because  she  found  more  limbs  to  push 
aside  out  of  her  path.  She  walked  more  quietly  now, 
as  she  had  done  the  previous  day  on  approaching 
the  three  water  oaks,  and  finally  stopped  to  peep  into 
the  clearing.  Seeing  that  it  was  empty,  she  went  in 
and  looked  around,  as  if  searching  for  something 
which  she  had  misplaced.  The  river  did  not  seem  so 
loud  to  her  as  it  had  before,  for  the  birds  had  begun 
to  sing  lustily  and  the  wind  stirred  the  tops  of  the 
trees  above  her,  obscuring  the  noise  even  of  the  river 
itself.  With  a  strained  expression  on  her  face  she 
walked  toward  the  place  she  had  sat  yesterday  and 
sat  down  on  the  rock  where  she  had  leaned  her  foot 
the  day  before.  The  rock  was  cold  and  damp  with 
the  night  air  and  it  was  uncomfortable  through  the 
thin  dress  which  was  all  she  wore.  The  dampness 
went  through  the  dress  and  was  sticky  and  slimy  to 
her  skin.  It  was  dead.  Suddenly  she  threw  herself  on 
the  familiar  grass  and  sobbed. 

Eventually  she  stood  up,  pulling  at  the  dress 
which  stuck  to  her  skin  because  of  the  dampness  it 
had  absorbed  from  the  wet  grass.  She  turned  decisively 
and  walked  straight  through  the  woods  toward  the 
house,  not  going  by  the  secret  path  but  cutting 
through  the  scrubby  underbrush.  She  came  out  right 
in  front  of  the  house  and  went  into  the  kitchen  where 
Mama  was  putting  the  coffee  in  the  pot. 

— I’ll  fix  breakfast,  Rosie  said.  I’m  all  right. 

Later  in  the  church  where  she  and  Jake  had  often 
sat  together,  Rosie  sat  dumbly  and  watched  the  ritual, 
sitting  alone.  In  the  cemetery  on  the  hill  above  the 
church  she  watched  Jake’s  casket  being  lowered  into 
the  ground,  and  she  did  not  feel  that  Jake  could  be  so 
close  to  her,  not  when  he  was  dead.  She  was  more 
interested  in  the  slouchy  uniforms  of  the  American 
Legion  which  performed  the  military  funeral. 

— Load!  Aim!  Fire! 

Three  times.  Rosie  enjoyed  watching  the  smoke 
drift  toward  her  in  the  sunlight.  The  soldier  folded 
the  flag  from  the  casket  and  walked  over  to  her  and 
gave  it  to  her.  She  took  it  and  murmured  thank  you, 
as  if  he  had  picked  up  a  handkerchief  that  she  had 
dropped. 
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ERNESTINE  REVISITED 


by  COLBERT  SMITH 


T 

JL  HERE  IS  Ernestine! 

Oh  no  no  no  no  no.  But  it  is,  I  know  it  is,  I  can 
tell  because  of  her  hair,  that  red  hair  that  is  so  curly 
that  it  is  almost  kinky,  not  quite  nigger  kinky  but 
kinky  just  the  same,  and  that  face  with  the  perfectly 
regular  and  smooth  features  that  never  did  seem  to 
belong  to  that  hair.  Or  rather  the  hair  never  seemed 
to  belong  to  that  face.  It  was  almost  beautiful,  but 
it  lacked  something,  always  did.  Maybe  it  was  the 
hair  that  kept  her  face  from  being  pretty. 

She’s  coming  this  way! 

Damn  it,  damn.  It  is  her,  but  she  is  grown  up  now. 
Her  shoes  have  high  heels,  and  although  I  can’t  hear 
them  now,  1  know  that  when  she  comes  closer  the 
shoes  will  be  clicking  with  an  adult  clickety-clack 
against  the  sidewalk.  Oh,  yes,  now  I  can  begin  to 
hear  them  beating  on  the  sidewalk,  click,  clack,  click, 
clack,  click.  I  will  look  the  other  way.  Maybe — 

What?  Oh,  hel-/o,  Ernestine! 

Oh  fine,  well,  that  is,  ok. 

Yes,  it  has  been  a  long  time. 

Yes,  five  years. 

Oh,  the  ninth  grade.  Really,  was  it  that  long  ago. 
Wasn’t  that  a  preposterous  class,  though. 

Yes,  we  were  rather  silly.  You  going  to  be  in  town 
long.  How  do  you  like  Savannah,  that’s  the  place 
where  y’all  moved,  wasn’t  it. 

Oh,  yes.  Well  I  hope  I  get  to  see  you  again  before 
you  leave. 

Yes. 

Yes,  ha  ha,  yes. 

Yes,  well,  be  seeing  you. 

Goodbye. 

(O  for  a  muse  of  fire!) 

My  parents  aren’t  at  home,  she  said,  walking  home 
from  school.  Come  on  in.  We’ll  have  a  coke. 


Outside  the  house  was  old  and  fussy  and  Victorian 
and  it  is  still  standing  down  on  the  lower  end  of 
Washington  Street.  Upstairs  in  the  three  rooms  they 
had  it  was  very  plain,  no  furniture  to  speak  of.  There 
in  the  livingroom  were  a  few  chairs  and  a  double 
bed  with  no  steads  which  was  spread  over  with  some 
violently  flowered  chintz.  I  sleep  here  at  night,  she 
said,  but  it  is  a  sofa  in  the  daytime.  Sit  down  and  I’ll 
get  the  cokes.  Turn  on  the  radio. 

A  swooping  and  floating,  Strauss-sounding  waltz 
came  forth.  And  she  came  in  with  the  cokes.  Oh,  I 
just  love  waltzes,  she  said  and  she  started  twirling 
and  whirling  around  the  room,  her  eyes  looking  far 
away  at  the  ceiling.  Come  on,  she  said,  and  she  put 
the  bottles  down  on  the  table.  And  we  went  round 
and  round  together,  swirling,  one  two  three,  whirling, 
one  two  three,  and  twirling.  And  the  floor  seemed  to 
leave  our  feet,  and  it  did.  We  fell  laughing  and 
giggling  onto  the  bed.  The  room  was  still  going 
around  and  around. 

The  room  anil  the  giggling  stopped  or  rather  wore 
itself  out  and  I  felt  the  weight  of  her  body  on  me. 
fhere  was  bright  red  lipstick  on  her  mouth. 

Oh,  you  sly  little  bitch,  you. 

Her  kiss  was  moist  and  smothering.  Are  you  afraid? 
She  gasped  out  the  words.  Take  your  clothes  oil;  I'll 
be  back  in  a  second. 

I  he  bed  shook;  I  could  hear  the  springs  rattling 
because  of  the  shivers.  I  couldn’t  hold  myself  still. 

You  didn’t  know  what  a  powerful  thing  sex  is,  did 
you,  George,  my  boy. 

I  he  wallpaper  was  stained  brown  up  next  to  the 
ceiling,  blotting  out  in  places  the  design  of  purple 
hyacinths,  that  is  they  had  been  purple  but  now  they 
were  a  grayish  lavender. 

(In  the  room  the  women  come  and  go 

Talking  of  Michelangelo.) 


Colbert  Smith,  editor  of  the  Archive,  comes  from 
Greensboro ,  North  Carolina.  This  story  teas  written 
for  Dr.  Blackburn’s  creative  writing  class  last  spring. 
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You  babv!  She  screamed.  She  had  on  a  Japanese 
kimono  with  a  twisted  and  knarled  tree  curling  all 
around  it.  You  babv,  you.  You  stinking  little  snot. 


Ernestine! 

You  fraid\  cat.  Well,  look  here,  look,  look,  you 


damn  little  fraidy  cat. 

I've  got  to  go,  Got  to. 

Baby,  baby,  baby,  baby! 

(O  what  a  rogue  and  peasant  slave  am  I 
Oops.  Pardon  me,  madam.  I’m  sorry. 


THE  POET’S  LADY 


by  Thomas  Burnett  Swann 


IN  A  BOWER  of  dreams  his  lady  dwelt, 
And  none  might  enter  there; — 

She  who  his  poet’s  fancy  felt 
Throve  best  in  covert  air! 

Many  a  woman  loved  his  song, 

And  some,  his  singer’s  heart; 

But  not  for  him,  the  earthly  throng! 

His  lady  dwelt  apart. 

Through  youth  he  lived  with  things  that  seem, 
And  then,  alas,  grew  old! — 

To  learn  that  ladies  made  of  dream, 

Like  years,  turn  pale  and  cold! 
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THE  LAST  TRIP  HOME 

by  PHILIP  SCHICK 


A  T  9:45  P.M.  on  a  clear,  cold  night  in  January, 
1948,  a  man  entered  Grand  Central  Station 
from  the  Vanderbilt  Street  side  and  walked 
down  the  ramp  to  the  lower  level.  He  was  of  medium 
height,  very  slender,  about  twenty-seven  years  old, 
with  a  deeply  tanned,  clean-shaven  face.  He  wore  a 
black  overcoat  and  a  gray  felt  hat  which,  pulled  down 
over  his  eyes,  cast  a  shadow  over  the  upper  part  of  his 
face.  He  carried  no  baggage.  He  walked  directly 
to  one  of  the  long  row  of  New  York,  New  Haven,  and 
Hartford  ticket  windows  and  bought  a  ticket  to  a 
small  town  in  Connecticut.  He  then  crossed  the  lobby 
to  Gate  107  which  bore  the  sign  “Stamford  Local — 
leaves  9:55.”  Without  glancing  at  the  sign  he  walked 
through  the  gate  and  down  the  long  ramp  to  where 
the  train,  consisting  of  five  cars,  was  waiting.  He  en¬ 
tered  the  second  car  from  the  front.  Shortly  after,  two 
other  men  walked  down  the  ramp  and  conversed  in 
low  tones  as  they  approached  the  train,  after  which 
they  each  entered  the  second  car,  one  by  the  rear  door 
and  the  other  by  the  front  door.  At  9:55  sharp  the 
train  pulled  away  from  the  platform  and  the  gate  of 
Track  107  was  closed. 

So  this  is  how  it  feels  to  be  going  home  for  the  last 
time.  No,  that’s  not  right,  because  he  wasn’t  going 
home.  It  was  true  that  he  was  on  the  train  which  was 
feeling  its  way  through  the  maze  of  tracks  that  was 
Grand  Central,  and  in  exactly  fifty-five  minutes  the 
train  would  pull  into  the  small,  deserted  station  with 
the  neatly  lettered  sign  under  the  single  glaring  bulb, 
and  he  would  get  off  and  the  train  would  pull  out, 
but  he  would  not  be  home.  It  had  not  been  home 
for  six  years  and  therefore  he  had  no  reason  to  go 
there,  but  he  was  going  anyway.  If  you  asked  him 
why,  he  couldn’t  tell  you.  Maybe  it  was  just  a  morbid 
desire  to  walk  the  old  familiar  streets  once  again  and 
stand  for  a  few  minutes  looking  at  the  house  with  the 
wide  porch  and  the  straggly  border  of  maple  trees.  It 


might  look  different  after  six  years,  but  in  the  darkness 
it  would  be  easy  to  see  it  as  it  had  been  before.  Or 
maybe  it  was  the  silly,  stupid  kid  in  him  coming  to 
the  fore  in  spite  of  his  usually  infallible  common 
sense.  Or  maybe  it  was  something  else.  Anyway,  if 
you  asked  him  why  he  was  going,  he  couldn’t  tell  you. 

Tommy  Keith  was  in  no  position  to  go  anywhere 
except  out  of  the  country.  It  had  been  almost  a 
month  now  since  he  had  killed  the  man  in  Brooklyn. 
He  had  never  killed  anyone  before,  at  least  not  that 
way.  In  some  bygone  day  he  had  been  in  the  steaming 
jungles  of  certain  South  Pacific  islands  and  had  left 
an  indeterminate  number  of  Japs  rotting  there,  but  he 
had  not  considered  that  killing.  That  was  duty.  Ever 
since  then  he  had  studiously  avoided  killing,  mainly 
because  he  was  afraid  of  what  it  would  do  to  him. 
This  was  a  different  Tommy  than  the  one  who  had 
sweated  and  cursed  and  raged  through  the  Pacific 
campaigns,  and  he  was  afraid  of  what  killing  would 
do  to  this  new  Tommy.  In  spite  of  everything,  he  still 
liked  to  think  of  himself  as  a  good  guy,  and  after  a 
month  he  had  almost  persuaded  himself  that  he  had 
been  forced  into  killing  that  dirty  bum.  Tommy  wras 
a  perfectionist  and  he  liked  to  have  everything  go  off 
like  clockwork  without  a  hitch  anywhere  and  he  got 
unreasoningly  mad  when  anything  went  wrong,  so 
when  the  guy  jerked  open  the  door  of  the  car  just  as 
Tommy  had  gotten  it  started  and  told  him  to  get  out 
of  his  car  before  he  called  the  cops,  Tommy  slugged 
him  with  the  wrench  instead  of  with  his  fist,  and  drove 
off  muttering  curses  under  his  breath.  It  was  the 
forty-fifth  car  he  had  stolen — he  always  kept  careful 
count  of  the  number — and  this  was  the  first  time  he 
had  come  near  getting  caught.  When  he  saw  in  the 
papers  that  the  man  had  died,  he  went  into  hiding 
for  a  while,  mainly  because  he  felt  the  weight  on  his 
soul  which  he  had  always  known  he  would  feel  after 
his  first  real  killing.  For  the  first  few  days  he  had 
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.kiuuIIn  wanted  to  kill  himself  or  give  himself  up,  but 
.1'  time  went  on  hi'  bucked  up  and  began  to  figure 
wavs  and  means  of  getting  out  ol  the  country.  Then, 
with  his  plans  all  fresh  and  clear  in  his  mind,  it  sud- 
denlv  occurred  to  him  that  he  would  have  to  go  home 
once  more. 

Q 

JO  H1R1  he  was,  slouched  down  in  the  hard 
leather  seat  of  the  dirty,  creaking  local  which  had 
just  emerged  from  the  underground  labyrinth  into 
the  open  air  with  the  lights  of  Harlem  sprinkling  the 
darkness  around  him.  He  had  taken  a  seat  in  the 
middle  of  the  car  and  almost  immediately  had  realized 
his  mistake,  but  it  was  too  late  now  to  get  up  and 
move  to  the  rear  ol  the  car  where  he  could  see  every- 
1  iod\  and  studs  the  back  ol  every  neck  and  watch 
when  people  got  on  and  oil,  because  he  could  smell 
out  a  cop  in  anv  crowd.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but 
slouch  down  lower  in  the  seat  and  keep  looking  out 
the  window  at  the  sparkling  activity  of  New  York  at 
night. 

1  he  train  was  under  way  again,  and  the  conductor 
appeared  at  the  front  of  the  car  and  started  working 
his  wav  up  the  aisle.  Tommy  stuck  his  little  oblong 
bit  of  cardboard  into  the  back  of  the  seat  ahead  and 
kept  his  face  turned  toward  the 
window,  watching  the  lights  of  the 
Bronx  go  by.  After  a  few  minutes 
he  heard  the  click -clack  of  the 
punch  directly  beside  him,  and 
then  the  conductor  was  out  of  sight 
behind  him.  An  involuntary  sigh¬ 
ing  breath  escaped  from  him, 
though  he  kept  telling  himself  he 
had  no  reason  to  be  afraid.  No- 
body  had  connected  him  with  the 
murder  yet.  Either  that  or  the  cops 
had  been  keeping  what  they  knew  out  of  the  papers. 
\nyway,  it  was  just  a  few  hours  till  he  would  be  safe 
and  out  of  the  country.  He  could  be  gone  already  if 
it  hadn’t  been  for  that  crazy  idea  of  his,  but  there 
wasn’t  anything  he  could  do  about  it. 

'I'liis  was  the  longest  non-stop  part  of  the  trip  as 
the  train  glided  through  the  Bronx,  whipping  past 
long-unused  stations  which  had  been  out  of  use  as 
long  as  he  could  remember,  lie  knew  all  the  names: 
1  .8th  Street,  Botanical  Gardens,  Melrose,  Fordham. 
Everything  was  the  same,  so  much  so  that  it  might  be 
the  same  Tommy  that  he  used  to  know  coming  home 
from  (ollege  or  the  Army  or  maybe  just  from  a  day  in 


the  city.  He  could  never  think  of  those  days  without 
a  crooked  smile  breaking  out  on  his  face,  yet  suddenly 
he  was  amazed  to  discover  that  the  same  old  feeling 
of  anticipation  which  used  to  steal  over  him  as  the 
stations  dropped  away  behind  and  the  train  swung 
around  the  long  curve  that  lead  to  the  station  that 
meant  Home  was  there  again,  not  as  strong  as  it  used 
to  be,  of  course,  but  strong  enough  to  make  his  hand 
tremble  as  he  lit  another  cigarette.  He  could  almost 
believe  that  when  he  got  off  the  train  and  stood  be¬ 
neath  the  single  bulb  that  illuminated  the  entire  plat¬ 
form  that  the  Chrysler  with  the  pushed-in  grillwork 
and  the  streaky  paint  job  would  be  standing  halfway 
down  the  platform  and  that  the  short,  insignificant¬ 
looking  man  in  the  yellow  muffler  and  the  floppy 
overshoes  would  be  walking  toward  him  with  his  hand 
outstretched  and  the  big  grin  starting  slowly  and  then 
spreading  all  over  his  face  when  he  could  contain  his 
pleasure  no  longer.  It  was  then  that  he  wished  with 
all  his  strength  that  he  could  wipe  away  the  past  six 
years  and  put  everything  right  again,  so  that  a  man 
would  not  be  rotting  in  a  Brooklyn  cemetery  and  he 
could  sit  up  straight  in  his  seat  and  look  the  world 
in  the  eye  and  so  the  Chrysler  woidd  be  there  when 
he  stood  once  again  in  the  little  station  beneath  he 
neatly  lettered  sign. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  he  had 
almost  grown  up  there  in  that  odd 
setting,  where  the  four  sets  of 
tracks  came  out  of  the  woods  and 
disappeared  into  them  again  in  the 
other  direction,  where  the  two 
identical  wooden  structures  faced 
each  other  across  the  space  in 
which  the  little,  cringing  locals 
would  creak  in  once  each  hour  and 
stand  there  meekly  while  the  flashy 
monarchs  of  the  line  whipped  by 
and  then  crawl  slowly  on  to  the  next  stop,  which  was 
another  unpainted  station  much  the  same  as  all  the 
rest.  Sometimes  he  would  remember  the  very  early 
days  when  his  father  would  take  him  to  the  station  on 
Sunday  afternoons  and  sit  with  him  for  hours  just 
staring  off  into  space  and  then  seem  to  share  his  un¬ 
speakable  joy  as  the  first  low  rumble  was  heard  in 
the  distance  and  the  beating  of  his  heart  seemed  to 
increase  with  the  coming  of  the  train  till  it  burst  into 
view  and  roared  by  and  disappeared  and  the  sound 
of  it  would  be  lost  in  the  distance.  Then  he  would 
listen  openmouthed  as  his  father  told  wonderful 
stories  of  the  great  cities  to  which  these  magnificent 
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monsters  travelled,  for  his  father  had  been  all  over 
the  world  and  could  tell  about  things  so  that  you 
could  almost  see  them  right  in  front  of  you.  He  had 
always  believed  that  he  learned  more  about  the  world 
on  those  Sunday  afternoons  in  the  station  than  in 
all  the  dreaded  days  in  the  classroom.  Maybe  it  was 
because  he  was  learning  deeper  things  and  learning 
them  with  his  heart  instead  of  with  his  head. 

As  HE  grew  older  his  life  continued  to  be  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  this  favorite  spot.  Walking 
home  from  high  school,  he  would  sometimes  take  a 
long  detour  just  to  go  by  the  station  and  stand  lost 
in  reverie  for  spaces  of  time  that  seemed  endless  and 
the  same  old  tingling  running  through  him  as  the 
gleaming  silver  expresses  went  through  like  bolts  of 
lightning.  He  had  come  to  know  the  names  and  the 
schedules  of  the  big,  important  trains  by  this  time, 
and  he  could  tell  if  they  were  even  a  minute  off  their 
time  as  they  went  by.  There  is  no  telling  just  when 
the  soul  of  the  wanderer  was  instilled  in  him,  but  at 
night  he  would  lie  in  bed  and  listen  to  the  whistles  of 
the  trains  and  picture  to  himself  the  long  glistening 
bodies  gliding  ghostlike  through  his  station.  The 
thought  that  he  would  someday  board  one  of  those 
trains  and  be  carried  far  away  from  home  always  filled 
him  with  conflicting  feelings  of  excitement  and  intense 
regret,  as  though  he  were  going  out  to  pursue  some¬ 
thing  strange  and  wonderful,  but  was  leaving  some¬ 
thing  even  more  precious  behind. 

Then  there  was  the  day  when,  in  a  drizzling  rain 
which  changed  the  old  familiar  scene  to  one  of 
dreariest  melancholy,  he  climbed  aboard  one  of  the 
dirty,  insignificant  locals  and  watched  the  station,  the 
Chrysler,  and  the  two  forms  on  the  platform  fade 
away  behind  him.  Two  hours  later  he  was  seated  on 
a  train  very  like  the  ones  he  had  been  watching  for 
more  years  than  he  could  remember,  except  that  this 
one  would  not  roar  through  his  station,  but  would 
carry  him  far  away  in  the  opposite  direction,  for 
when  the  time  had  come  to  go  away  to  college,  he 
had  immediately  decided  on  a  school  a  thousand  miles 
away  and  would  not  be  budged  from  his  determina¬ 
tion.  The  first  few  weeks  were  difficult  at  times,  but 
soon  he  became  so  absorbed  in  his  new  life  that  he 
only  remembered  his  former  self  in  a  very  detached, 
impersonal  way. 

It  was  from  this  time  on  that  he  began  to  lead  almost 
a  double  life,  and  the  change  from  the  one  to  the  other 
would  always  take  place  when  the  train  swung  around 
the  long  curve  that  led  to  his  own  personal  station. 


On  his  vacations  from  school  and  later  on  his  fur¬ 
loughs  from  the  Army,  there  would  always  be  the 
strange  sensation  of  becoming  another  person  as  the 
well-remembered  spot  came  into  view.  There  would 
be  a  feeling  of  years  falling  away,  of  distant  places  and 
events  suddenly  forgotten,  and  of  a  long-delayed  re¬ 
turn  to  a  place  he  never  should  have  left.  The  last 
vestiges  of  Tommy  Keith,  traveller  and  discoverer  of 
new  lands,  would  vanish  with  the  appearance  of  the 
old  Chrysler  and  the  little  man  alone  on  the  platform. 
Whether  it  were  for  a  week  or  just  for  a  few  days,  he 
wotdd  be  the  old  Tommy  again,  revelling  in  an  inex¬ 
pressible  sense  of  security  and  contentment,  living 
quietly  and  happily  in  his  native  surroundings,  almost 
entirely  cut  off  from  the  world.  But,  as  the  days 
lengthened  into  weeks,  he  would  begin  waking  again 
in  the  night  with  the  sound  of  the  train  whistle  in  his 
ears,  and  the  day  of  departure  would  seem  much  closer 
and  not  nearly  so  ominous.  Then,  when  the  inevitable, 
never-changing  scene  on  the  platform  was  over  and 
the  station  was  out  of  sight  around  the  bend,  he  would 
become  his  other  self,  the  world-conquering  hero  with 
the  faraway  glint  in  his  eye  and  visions  of  the  future 
passing  before  him  on  an  endless  reel. 

I-J  IKE  ALL  dreams,  this  one  needed  only  one  hole 
punched  in  it  to  explode  it  altogether,  and  that  hole 
was  punched  on  a  hot,  silent  night  on  Luzon  exactly 
twenty-two  months,  five  days  and  a  few  odd  hours 
since  the  last  change  into  Tommy  Keith,  man  of  the 
world.  This  was  by  far  his  longest  stretch  of  being 
this  particular  person,  and  the  memory  of  his  other 
self  had  become  so  remote  that  he  often  wondered 
whether  it  could  ever  be  recaptured.  During  lulls  in 
the  firing,  when  silence  more  terrifying  than  the  thun¬ 
der  of  the  artillery  or  the  whine  of  bullets  through 
the  tall  grass  settled  over  the  island,  or  in  the  middle 
of  a  starless  night  when  the  overpowering  heat  and 
the  wracking  agony  of  his  body  made  sleep  impossible, 
he  wotdd  wonder  whether  this  other  self  were  gone 
forever,  not  even  to  be  regained  by  a  return  to  the 
place  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  that  he  could  still 
see  in  his  mind’s  eye,  but  only  hazily  and  indistinctly 
now.  There  would  be  times  when  a  fear  greater  than 
that  of  malaria  or  the  Japs  or  the  unknown  which 
continually  made  itself  felt  all  around  him  would 
descend  over  him,  the  fear  of  returning  home  and  find¬ 
ing  himself  a  stranger,  feeling  that  he  did  not  belong 
there  any  more,  not  being  able  to  slip  back  easily  into 
the  old  niche  which  he  had  occupied  for  so  many 
years.  It  was  such  thoughts  as  these,  sometimes  wild 
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and  longing  and  hopeful,  more  often  indefinable  and 
maddening,  that  sustained  him  through  the  weary 
months  of  endless  fighting  and  waiting,  fighting  and 
waiting.  I  hen  one  da\  even  this  was  taken  from  him. 

It  always  seemed  funny  to  him  afterwards,  how  the 
whole  thing  happened  in  such  a  backward  manner. 
He  had  pictured  to  himself  a  thousand  times  the  scene 
which  would  take  place  in  the 
white  stucco  house  if  the  telegram 
which  began  "We  regret  to  inform 
you — ”  ever  should  be  delivered 
there.  But  he  had  never  once  im¬ 
agined  a  scene  in  which  a  telegram 
was  thrust  into  his  own  hands 
which  stated  in  the  barest  possible 
terms  that  It  is  parents  had  been 
killed  when  the  Crysler  skidded  on 
an  ic\  stretch  of  road  and  plunged 
through  a  guard  rail  and  down  a 
particularly  long  slope,  after  which 
it  caught  fire  so  that  nothing  was 
left  except,  the  usual  things  that 
are  left  after  a  car  and  two  bodies 
go  up  in  smoke.  In  the  numberless 
hours  of  absolute  vacuum  that  followed,  the  old  Tom- 
m\  Keith  died  unnoticed  and  unmourned  and  was  un¬ 
obtrusively  buried  in  the  dripping  jungles  of  Luzon. 

The  following  weeks  and  months  passed  in  a  sort 
of  fog  that  enveloped  his  senses  and  shut  out  the  past 
and  the  future  and  made  of  the  present  an  intense, 
burning  moment  in  which  the  object  was  always  to 
keep  going,  to  keep  doing  something.  When  they 
wanted  to  send  him  home,  he  refused  stolidly  and 
firmly,  and  went  about  the  business  of  killing  Japs  in 
a  deadly  methodical  manner  that  was  horrible  to 
watch.  Only  when  the  war  was  over  and  his  single 
occupation  was  taken  away  did  he  allow  himself  to 
relax  and  to  be  governed  by  the  will  of  others.  He 
arrived  in  San  Francisco  along  with  two  thousand 
other  heroes,  to  be  greeted  by  the  acclamation  of  a 
country  gone  mad  with  victory.  In  the  midst  of  cease¬ 
less  revelling.  Tommy  did  what  was  required  of  him: 
he  paraded  through  streets  lined  with  screaming,  bug¬ 
eyed  citizens;  he  went  through  the  process  of  being 
discharged  calmly  and  in  a  completely  detached  man¬ 
ner;  he  accepted  the  handshaking  and  backslapping  of 
the  populace  while  he  still  wore  his  uniform,  and  did 
not  miss  it  in  the  least  when  he  resumed  his  civilian 
clothes.  By  then  he  had  a  new  object  to  which  every 
moment  and  every  act  was  to  be  devoted.  It  was  not 
at  all  original,  but  as  a  means  of  distraction  it  has 


never  been  known  to  fail.  Since  money  was  admittedly 
the  most  potent  tonic  in  the  world,  his  object  became 
merely  to  acquire  the  greatest  amount  of  money  in  the 
shortest  possible  time  and  to  enjoy  its  fruits  in  as 
many  and  varied  ways  as  possible.  To  this  end  he  ap¬ 
plied  himself  immediately,  and  in  its  pursuit  he  trav¬ 
elled  to  and  fro  around  the  country,  earning  his  living 
as  the  opportunities  presented 
themselves,  spending  it  as  he  saw 
fit,  asking  favors  of  no  one,  always 
playing  a  lone  hand,  and  breaking 
the  law  almost  daily.  During  these 
years  he  was  watched  over  by  the 
same  Fate  which  had  seen  him 
safely  through  countless  campaigns 
against  the  Japs  and  the  fever  bug. 
He  seemed  to  move  about  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  dense  fog  which  shut 
him  out  completely  from  the  eye 
of  society,  as  though  the  world 
cared  as  little  for  him  as  he  did 
for  it.  Thus  it  came  as  a  severe 
shock  to  him  on  that  night  in 
Brooklyn  when  for  the  first  time 
he  was  interrupted  in  his  routine  of  lawlessness,  and 
he  discovered  that  there  was  a  justice  other  than  that 
of  his  own  making;  when  he  swung  a  wrench  to  pre¬ 
serve  himself  and  his  pattern  of  existence,  only  to 
find  that  he  had  very  effectively  put  an  end  to  both. 
This  person  muffled  up  in  the  overcoat  and  staring 
out  at  the  passing  darkness  was  no  one  he  had  ever 
known  before.  It  was  definitely  neither  one  of  his 
former  selves.  They  had  both  died  and  been  buried 
at  moments  of  great  crisis,  and  perhaps  this  was  the 
answer  to  the  previously  unanswerable  question  of 
why  he  was  going  home  again.  Maybe  he  was  going 
to  find  himself,  to  discover  whether  the  new  Tommy 
Keith,  whoever  he  was,  would  be  fit  to  live  with.  This 
thought  glowed  in  his  mind  as  he  pulled  himself  up¬ 
right  in  the  seat  and  the  train  swung  around  a  long- 
curve  in  the  tracks  and  slowed  down  for  the  routine 
stop  at  a  small,  unpainted  station  illuminated  by  a 
single  light  bulb. 

^ThE  FUGITIVE  stepped  off  the  train  at  exactly 
10:57.  The  local  police,  having  been  alerted  by  a  call 
from  the  authorities  in  New  York,  had  surrounded  the 
station.  The  two  New  York  plain-clothesmen,  who 
had  spotted  the  fugitive  as  he  entered  Grand  Central, 
were  aboard  the  same  train.  They  had  not  attempted 
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an  arrest  in  the  crowded  station  or  aboard  the  train 
because  Keith  was  known  to  be  dangerous,  and  it 
seemed  more  advisable  to  make  the  arrest  in  a  secluded 
place  where  there  was  no  danger  to  innocent  bystand¬ 
ers.  Thus  Keith  was  allowed  to  leave  the  train,  while 
the  New  York  men  waited  until  the  train  was  pulling 


out  before  jumping  off  and  calling  upon  the  fugitive 
to  surrender.  Keith  was  walking  along  the  platform. 
When  called  upon  to  surrender  the  second  time,  Keith 
started  violently  and  broke  into  a  run.  The  police 
opened  fire  and  the  fugitive  was  killed  instantly.  Upon 
examination  he  was  found  to  be  unarmed. 


SONG  OF  A  SUMMER  SEA 

by  Thomas  Burnett  Swann 


THERE  IS  no  hint  of  aught  but  death  today: 

The  trees  are  starved  with  vestige-leaves  that 
die. 

The  trodden  grass  beneath  my  feet  fades  gray, 

The  sun  itself  seems  shrunken  in  the  sky. 

No  mateless  sea-gull’s  call  comes  down  to  me, 

My  nostrils  tingle  with  no  salt-sweet  breath; 

Yet  I  am  dreaming  of  a  summer  sea, 

The  dream  of  all  dreams  least  recalling  death. 

For  once,  youth  past,  I  felt  the  ocean’s  urge. 

And  now,  however  far  beyond  her  reach, 

I  hear  by  day  her  pounding  and  her  surge 
And  in  my  sleep  her  breakers  on  the  beach. 
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A  Not  Quite  Unforgettable  First  Novel 


THE  BRAVE  BULLS 
By  Tom  Lea 

Little.  Brown  and  Company. 

Reviewed  by  Malcolm  Macaw 

\  BOLT  this,  Mr.  Lea’s  first 
novel,  the  critic  is  likely  to  say  what 
is  conventionally  sa id  about  first 
novels:  either  the  novel  is  the  most 
supreme  of  delights  or  the  most 
complete  of  bores.  Of  course  the 
studious  critic  practices  no  arrogant 
dogmatism  in  literary  analyses;  yet, 
in  the  case  of  Tom  Lea’s  recent  re¬ 
markable  performance.  The  Brave 
Bulls,  one  feels  that  perhaps  some¬ 
thing  worthwhile,  though  not  quite 
unforgettable,  has  been  created  for 
the  dignified  reader  of  this  neurotic 
age. 

Since  its  publication  last  February, 
the  book  has  received  acclaim  quite 
sufficient  to  justify  its  being  con¬ 
structively  criticized.  It  is  almost 
gratifying  to  note  that  The  Brave 
Bulls  has  appeared  consistently  on 
the  best-seller  lists  for  the  past  eight 
months;  yet,  it  has  never  reached 
the  peak  as  have  the  profuse  and 
mediocre  creations  of  such  an  or¬ 
dinary  writer  as  Lloyd  C.  Douglas, 
whose  expanding  number  of  read¬ 
ing  fans  is  intellectually  unqualified 
to  appreciate  fiction  which  rises  to 
a  level  above  mediocrity  or  even 
straight  artlessness. 

Simplicity  is  probably  the  book’s 
greatest  virtue.  The  overcomplica¬ 
tion  of  plot  and  the  confusing  com¬ 
plexity  of  impressions  which  are 
faults  of  an  enormous  number  of 
first  novels  are  faults  not  attachable 
to  Mr.  Lea’s  book.  Indeed,  the  plot 
is  of  negligible  importance.  In  its 
simplicity  it  serves  only  as  a  help¬ 
mate  to  create  one  simple  impres¬ 
sion,  that  of  the  emotion  of  fear.  It 


is  this  impression  alone  that  the 
author  has  convincingly  made  it  his 
purpose  to  deal  with.  Improbable 
psychological  forces  are  purposely 
uot  employed  by  the  author  as  in¬ 
tertwining  factors  in  his  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  fear  complex.  Parallel  to 
his  creation  of  a  relatively  simple 
and  understandable  character,  Luis 
Bello  the  bullfighter,  Mr.  Lea 
creates  within  this  character  an 
equally  simple  and  believable  emo¬ 
tion  of  fear.  Psychological  analyses 
of  the  fear  complex,  of  course,  are 
not  simple;  it  is  not,  however,  such 
analyses  with  which  the  author  deals. 
Instead,  he  establishes  for  the  read¬ 
er  a  clear  and  simple  picture  of  one 


who  possesses  an  obsessing  sense  of 
fear,  and  throughout  the  book  he 
ignores  what  is  not  a  part  of  his  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  reader — a  tiresome  at¬ 
tention  toward  psychology  and  its 
non-aesthetic  and  complex  maxims. 
An  elaborately  psychological  char¬ 
acter  study  is  hardly  the  appropriate 
material  to  be  associated  with  one’s 
attempt  for  success  in  a  first  novel. 
With  the  fear  complex  as  his  theme, 
Mr.  Lea  had  a  marvelous  opportun¬ 
ity  to  become  brazenly  over-ambi¬ 
tious  and  reach  out  into  complexities 


that  would  probably  have  resultec 
in  a  hopeless  bore  of  a  product.  Fo 
his  strict  adherence  to  artistic  sim 
plicity,  then,  we  can  surely  exto 
this  new  writer. 

I^ECAUSE  The  Brave  Bulls  deal 
with  bullfighting,  a  subject  which  i 
localized  outside  the  borders  of  th< 
LTnited  States,  there  are  few  of  us  ii 
this  country  who  can  approach  thi 
matter  of  its  criticism  without  : 
sizeable  amount  of  humility.  Mr 
Lea,  however,  has  spent  consiclerabli 
time  in  Mexican  bullfighting  en 
virons  and  can  be  accredited  witl 
knowing  more  than  a  little  abou 


this  exciting  Latin  sport.  Indeed,  hi 
goes  so  far  as  to  promulgate  the  ide: 
that  bullfighting  with  all  its  blooc 
and  violence  is  more  than  a  sport;  i 
is  an  art.  Similar  to  the  beginning 
of  music  and  painting,  bullfighting 
he  maintains,  came  into  existeno 
first  as  a  pastime  or  a  utility.  Fron 
there,  it  has  progressed  to  a  form  o 
dramatic  art  in  which  the  artist  botl 
deals  and  risks  actual  death.  It  i 
hardly  a  mere  sport  that  demon 
strates  for  one  a  man  facing  his  owi 
destiny.  The  whole  matter  involve 
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“a  moving  image  and  symbol  of  our 
own  hearts  grappling  with  violence 
and  death.”  For  one  who  really 
knows  and  loves  bullfighting,  there 
is  associated  with  it  a  series  of  highly 
aesthetic  values.  Bullfighting  is  the 
expression  of  a  distinct  art  quite 
peculiar  to  its  own  interpretation. 
Of  the  verity  of  this  Mr.  Lea  calmly 
and  almost  indifferently  convinces 
the  reader. 

H  EMINGWAY  has  set  forth  sim¬ 
ilar  ideas  concerning  bullfighting  as 
an  art  in  his  well-known  novel  The 
Sun  Also  Rises.  But  his  treatment 
of  the  matter  is  centered  around 
highly  symbolic  maxims  which  re¬ 
quire  a  far  more  complex  system  of 
interpretation  than  what  Mr.  Lea 
has  set  forth.  Both  schemes  are 
favorable  and  acceptable,  and  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Lea  has  utilized  the 
simpler  of  the  two  only  adds  to  our 
appraisal  of  him  for  avoiding  in  his 
first  novel  the  method  of  over-com¬ 
plexity  in  situation  and  impression. 


'The  Golden  Apples’  Is 
Tudor  a  Welty’s  Best  Yet 

THE  GOLDEN  APPLES 
By  Eudora  Welty 
Har court,  Brace 

Reviewed  by  Geoffrey  Ashemole 

Not  SINCE  the  time  of  Eve 
have  apples  been  so  fetching  as  in 
Eudora  Welty’s  newest  novel,  The 
Golden  Apples,  and  one  must  go 
far  to  find  language  so  “alive  and 
kicking”  (Miss  Welty’s  own  phrase) 
as  in  the  seven  sketches  which  make 
up  the  novel.  With  The  Golden 
Apples  it  is  plain  that  Eudora  Welty 
has  surpassed  her  literary  godfather, 
William  Faulkner,  and  left  him  to 
breathe  the  dust  of  his  own  Yokna- 
pataupha  County. 

Morgana,  Mississippi,  a  fictitious 
town,  is  the  scene  of  this  novel,  but 
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actually  little  attention  is  paid  to  the 
scene  in  Miss  Welty’s  usual  presump¬ 
tions  fashion.  The  novel’s  subject  is 
life,  life  in  Morgana,  life  in  the 
South,  life  in  America,  life  in  Nome 
or  Honolulu.  Miss  Wclty  proceeds 
on  the  transcendental  theory  that 
life  in  Morgana  is  internally  the 
same  as  life  anywhere,  and  she  ends 
by  giving  a  fine  representation  of 
the  histories  of  several  Morgana  fam¬ 
ilies  told  by  various  members  of  the 
group  in  the  idiom  of  the  deep 
South.  The  first  of  the  seven  sketches 
is  told  by  a  certain  Mrs.  Fate  Rainey 
about  a  shiftless  ne’er-do-well,  King 
MacLain,  and  his  wife,  Snowdie,  an 
albino.  The  last  concerns  the  funeral 


of  Mrs.  Rainey  at  which  King  Mac- 
Lain  is  one  of  the  chief  mourners. 
In  between  are  forty  years  of  Mor¬ 
gana  life. 

It  is  refreshing  to  read  a  southern 
novel  which  is  not  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  with  race  conflict,  as  this  one 
is  not.  The  Golden  Apples  also  is 
possessed  of  a  type  of  language 
which  is  rarely  come  upon  in  this 
age  of  journalistic  prose;  the  pages 
sparkle  with  metaphor  and  simile 
which  are  to  prose  what  diamonds 
are  to  a  duchess.  Although  the  novel 
has  its  ups  and  downs,  it  has  a  kind 
of  magnetic  tension  which  draws 
one  toward  it.  The  Golden  Apples 
is  one  of  the  brightest  spots  in  fic¬ 
tion  in  recent  years. 
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OLD  BOOKS 

The  Spectator 
Papers 

Reviewed  By  Cornwall  Image 


It  WAS  a  grand  day  for  English¬ 
men  on  March  1,  1711,  when  Rich¬ 
ard  Steele  began  to  publish  The 
Spectator  and  had  the  good  judge¬ 
ment  to  include  Joseph  Addison  in 
the  venture.  The  highly  sophisti¬ 
cated  society  of  Queen  Anne  hun¬ 
grily  read  the  daily  essays  of  feather¬ 
weight  humor,  a  delightful  respite 
from  politics. 

Since  it  is  the  way  of  academic 
courses  to  trace  everything  to  its  ori¬ 
gin,  the  student  has  often  been  told 
that  the  short  story  found  a  begin¬ 
ning,  though  somewhat  obscure,  in 
the  writings  of  Addison  and  Steele. 
The  Spectator  Papers,  a  series  of 
essays,  were  usually  humorous;  they 
dealt  impartially  with  almost  any 
subject;  and  they  often  included 
something  that  very  nearly  resem¬ 
bled  a  character  sketch.  It  is  perhaps 
needless  to  say  that  the  authors  of 
the  Papers  directed  their  writings  to 
that  Englishman  who  takes  great  joy 
in  the  ridiculous  and  the  fine  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  understatement.  That 
type  of  Englishman,  happily,  was 
not  limited  to  the  British  Isles  or  to 
the  Eighteenth  Century.  He  can  be 
found  today  almost  anywhere  in 
the  world  reading  a  copy  of  the 
New  Yorker  magazine. 

Not  only  did  Addison  and  Steele 
almost  write  short  stories,  but  they 
also  almost  wrote  a  novel.  Those 
papers  dealing  with  a  certain  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley,  although  scatter¬ 
ed  among  the  other  numbers,  have 
the  scope  of  a  novel.  A  little  plot,  a 
little  conflict  and  the  de  Coverley 
Papers  would  have  been  the  first 
novel  in  English  literature. 

There  are  only  a  few  people  these 
days,  other  than  students  of  Eight- 
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QUESTIONS 

When  hard  times  hit,  you  need  not  worry, 
He’ll  fix  you  up  in  one  big  hurry. 

Read  it  inverted  with  one  minor  switch, 
You  have  a  device  controlled  by  a  switch. 
A  trunk,  a  pause,  a  meadowland; 

You'll  find  them  all  on  every  hand. 

ANSWERS  WILL  APPEAR  IN  THE 
NEXT  ISSUE  OF  YOUR  MAGAZINE 


RULES  FOR 

CHESTERFIELD  HUMOR  MAGAZINE  CONTEST 

1.  Identify  the  3  subjects  in  back  cover  ad.  All  clues  are  in  ad. 

2.  Submit  answers  on  Chesterfield  wrapper  or  reasonable  fac¬ 
simile  to  this  publication  office. 

3.  First  ten  correct  answers  from  different  students  win  a 
carton  of  Chesterfield  Cigarettes  each. 

4.  Enter  as  many  as  you  like,  but  one  Chesterfield  wrapper  or 
facsimile  must  accompany  each  entry. 

5.  Contest  closes  midnight,  one  week  after  this  issue’s  publica¬ 
tion  date.  New  contest  next  issue. 

6.  Answers  and  names  of  winners  will  appear  in  the  next  issue. 

7.  All  answers  become  the  property  of  Chesterfield. 

8.  Decision  of  judges  will  be  final. 

WATCH  FOR  THE  WINNERS 
IN  NEXT  ISSUE 


Chesterfield  Humor  Magazine 
Contest  Winners 

1.  Jim  Solomon 

2.  Jim  Nicholson 

3.  Tom  Cookerly 

4.  Bill  Abbott 

5.  Joan  Burns 

6.  Mig  Giriggi 

7.  Elizabeth  Lord 

8.  Dick  Price 

9.  John  Todd 

10.  Jenny  Osborne 


Hats  Off  to  Duke 


Students 


In  jrast  years  we  have  been  proud  to  serve 

the  Duke  Students.  In  doing  so  we  feel  we 

have  had  a  small  part  in  aiding  you  to  realize 

s 

^  your  high  hopes  for  the  future.  ,  ^ 

( 

T  •  i  •  •  () 

It  is  our  desire  to  continue  to  serve  you  $ 

now  and  in  the  years  to  come. 

DUKE  POWER  COMPANY 
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eenth  Century  literature,  who  ever 
come  near  the  writings  of  Addison 
and  Steele.  The  Spectator  Papers 
have  been  rather  consistently  pub¬ 
lished  in  one  form  or  other  through 
the  years,  usually  as  texts.  But  re¬ 
cently  the  Peter  Pauper  Press  has 
got  out  a  small  boxed  volume  of  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  Papers,  charmingly 
decorated  with  two-color  illustra¬ 
tions  and  the  Baskerville  Types. 
There  is  also  a  section  containing 
some  of  the  advertisements  that 
originally  appeared  day  by  day  in 
the  papers,  which  are  quite  amusing 
to  the  present-day  reader: 

At  the  desire  of  several  persons  of 
quality  to  be  shown  this  week  and  no 
more,  just  over  against  the  Muse  Gate 
at  Charing  Cross,  these  rarities  fol¬ 
lowing,  viz.  a  little  man  three  feet 
high  and  32  years  of  age,  straight  and 
proportionable  in  every  way.  The  next 
is  his  wife,  a  little  woman  not  three 
feet  high  and  30  years  of  age,  who 
diverts  the  company  by  her  extraor¬ 
dinary  dancing,  and  is  now  big  with 
child. 

The  essays  themselves  capitalized 
on  the  British  genius  for  under¬ 
statement,  graceful  indirection,  and 
elevated  thought  soaring  from  com¬ 
monplace  instances,  many  of  which 
are  still  commonplace  today.  There 
is,  for  instance,  the  essay  on  clubs: 
“Man  is  said  to  be  a  sociable  animal, 
and,  as  an  instance  of  it,  we  may  ob¬ 
serve  that  we  take  all  occasions  and 
pretensions  of  forming  ourselves 
into  little  nocturnal  assemblies, 
which  are  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  clubs.”  Or  there  is  the  one 
on  the  Italian  Opera,  dealing  very 
satisfactorily  with  the  same  old 
problem  rampant  today  of  whether 
operas  should  or  should  not  be  trans¬ 
lated  into  English  for  the  benefit 
of  the  unversed. 

The  Spectator  Papers  are  well 
worth  looking  into,  from  the  aspect 
of  pure  entertainment,  if  for  no 
other  reason.  They  seem  to  give  a 
pretty  clear  indication  that  culti¬ 
vated  wit,  like  its  fourth  cousin,  the 
joke,  is  practically  ageless.  Since  the 
Eighteenth  Century  anyway. 

•  •  • 
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STUDENTS 

We  Invite  You  To  Visit  With 
lls  And  See  The  Many  Beauti¬ 
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Watches,  Jeweln  And  Silver¬ 
ware  That  We  Carry  In  Our 
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(Continued  from  Page  5) 

Pomp  and  Pepsi-Cola 

Somehow  there  was  a  tendency 

to  give  most  of  the  credit  for  the 
unusually  beautiful  weather  during 
the  Inauguration  week  end  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Edens  himself,  who  from  his 
very  appearance  seems  to  have  the 
wrath  of  God  on  his  side.  We  felt 
certain  that  he  had  cast  a  stern 
look  toward  the  heavens  daring  any 
nebulousness  to  appear.  But  no 
matter  how  it  was  accomplished,  the 
week  end  was  lovely  from  a  meteor¬ 
ological  standpoint.  It  appears, 
though,  that  no  thought  had  en¬ 
tered  the  minds  of  the  inaugural 
dignitaries  of  the  insidiousness  of 
that  noble  American  institution,  the 
advertising  profession.  As  a  mani¬ 
festation  of  free  enterprise  and  the 
democratic  spirit,  the  ways  of  ad¬ 
vertising  should  not  be  censured  too 
harshly,  but  we  are  sure  that  the 
policy  of  laissez  faire  must  have 
some  limitations. 


Sky-writing  is  perhaps  advertising 
at  its  most  invulnerable  height.  The 
sky  at  present  is  free  to  all  users,  and 
there  is  really  not  much  anybody 
can  do  about  it.  More  ironical  than 
the  fact  that  it  messed  up  President 
Eden’s  sky  was  the  fact  that  Pepsi¬ 
Cola  appeared  overhead  just  as  Sir 
Oliver  Franks  was  delivering  his  ad¬ 
dress.  It  is  probably  here  at  Duke 
that  the  representative  of  the  Court 
of  St.  James  learned  a  vital  lesson 
in  his  diplomatic  career:  That  Eng¬ 
land’s  love  of  pomp  and  ceremony  is 
not  altogether  shared  by  her  more 
carbonated  offspring. 
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For  Formal  Occasions 


Gowns  Designed  For  That  Dazzling 
Evening  Romance  under  Fall  Stars. 
Many  Styles,  Many  Fabrics  In  Many 
Loveable  Colors. 


FORMAL  SALON 

LOWER  FLOOR 
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THE  FRANK  FRENZY  OF  GEORGE  HERRIMAN 

,  Bv  CLARENCE  BROWN 

FOUR  SHORT  STORIES 

JOAN  OLIVER,  ART  STEUER,  GERARD  GOETTEL,  AND  DAVID  HAMMOND 

POEMS  -  STORIES  -  ARTICLES  -  BOOK  REVIEWS 


T’is  the  month  before  Christmas 
And  all  over  town 

People  are  looking  for  gifts  of  renown. 

You’d  better  get  busy;  buy  gifts  for  Aunt  Lizzie 
And  Sister  and  Brother,  Uncle  Willie  and  Mother, 
Grandma  and  Grandad  .  .  .  and  don’t  forget  Pop’s! 
The  best  thing  to  do  .  .  .  and  the  easiest,  too 
Is  to  come  to  “The  Store  of  Specialized  Shops.” 

★ 


Santa  s 


SSound  for  S&aldiuin 


9  9 
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"With  "Wonderful  £/ifts  for 
Everybody  on  your  list  .  .  . 


BALDWIN’S  GIFT  WRAPPING  SERVICE 

Your  gifts  will  be  wrapped  brightly — saving  you  time  and  trouble. 
They’ll  be  packed  for  mailing  too — and  dispatched,  via  U.  S.  Mail, 
right  from  our  downstairs  floor. 
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OBLIQUITIES  & 
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New  Writers 

I  T  IS  always  a  source  of  joy,  and 
incidentally  of  relief,  to  discover  that 
new  writers  are  turning  up  on  cam¬ 
pus:  not  just  writers  but  writers  who 
show  a  great  deal  of  promise.  New 
writers  (and  any  college  student  who 
writes  is  a  new  writer)  naturally  dis¬ 
play  some  awkwardness  and  groping 
and  sometimes  imitativeness.  Strange 
to  say,  often  the  more  awkward  ma¬ 
terial  is  the  more  outstanding.  It  is, 
we  suppose,  the  more  sincere  and  in 
many  cases  the  more  sensitive;  and 
sensitivity  in  writing  is  something  to 
be  cherished  providing  that  is  not 
the  only  quality  it  possesses.  There 
are  a  number  of  new  writers  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  Archive  this  time:  the 
readers  will,  we  hope,  find  sensitivity 
here  and  freshness  too. 
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A  Thumbnail  On  Tallullah 

TaLLULLAH  BANKHEAD  as 
everybody  knows,  thundered  into 
Durham  this  month  to  make  a  one- 
night-stand.  We  charged  our  man 
Quay  Grigg,  since  he  was  going  any¬ 
way,  to  keep  an  eye  out  for  anything 
unusual  that  happened  anti,  inci¬ 
dentally,  to  jot  down  his  impressions 
of  the  play.  Grigg  turned  in  the 
following: 

“It  was  a  relief  to  find  Miss  Tal¬ 
lullah  Bankhead  untarnished  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  post  war  living  when 
she  performed  at  the  Carolina  The¬ 
atre  on  the  night  of  December  2. 
Miss  Bankhead  has  assumed  a  very 
symbolic  importance  to  us  in  the  past 
few  years,  and  it  was  comforting  in¬ 
deed  to  find  that  she  was  worthy  of 
the  Gibraltar-like  faith  which  we  had 
put  in  her.  On  her  first  entrance 
she  settled  our  worries  on  that  score 
and  banished  both  Molotov  and  the 
A-bomb  (as  well  as  the  supporting 
cast)  from  the  stage.  Donald  Cook 
alone  was  able  successfully  to  parry 
the  deft  thrusts  of  Miss  Bankhead, 
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and  he,  on  his  own  part,  delivered 
some  very  choice  lines. 

“Prwate  Lix'es,  like  the  bicycle, 
was  built  for  two,  and  that's  about 
all  there  is  to  say  about  the  play  it¬ 
self.  Miss  Bankhead  and  Mr.  Cook, 
the  paramour,  carry  on  delightfully 
through  the  three  acts,  both  vertical¬ 
ly  and  horizontally.  Much  of  the 
second  act  is  centered  around  a  sofa 
on  which,  and  over  which,  the  two 
dally  endlessly,  Miss  Bankhead  cas¬ 
ual  and  serene,  lighting  a  cigarette, 
Mr.  Cook  a  little  less  serene.  The 
play  ended  as  Tallullah  Bankhead 
and  Donald  Cook  walked  out  on 
their  respective  husband  and  wife,  as 
the  audience  likely  would  have  done 
had  Barbara  Baxley  and  William 
Langford  continued  to  scream  at 
each  other  as  they  had  been  doing 
for  some  minutes.” 

The  College  Student 
and  the  Magazine  World 

Wk  DISCOVERED  the  other 

day  that  our  roommate  was  an  avid 
follower  of  the  adventures  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Marvel  and  Superman.  This 
development  set  us  to  wondering 
about  university  students’  reading 
habits  (not  to  mention  the  current 
hubbub  over  comic  books  and  juve¬ 
nile  delinquency) ,  so  we  sent  Bob 
Wilson  around  to  investigate: 

“The  source  of  all  periodical  read¬ 
ing  matter  on  the  campus  is  the  Dope 
Shop  and  that  is  where  we  went.  At 
the  magazine  counter  of  the  Dope 
Shop  we  encountered  a  very  charm¬ 
ing  young  lady  who  explained  to  us 
the  magazine  merchandising  process 
in  between  selling  quantities  of  cig¬ 
arettes,  toothpaste,  and  incidentally, 
magazines. 

“We  discovered  that  the  Dope 
Shop  keeps  no  accurate  record  of 
magazine  sales,  but  relies  on  the  mer¬ 
chandising  service  for  that  sort  of 
information.  The  merchandising 
service,  too,  takes  back  all  unsold 
magazines  and  refunds  the  price,  or 
at  least  part  of  it,  to  the  Dope  Shop, 


Pardon  Our  Pride 
But  .  .  . 

We  Have  Six  Super  Barbers, 

Each  With  Over  Twenty  Years 
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put  the  young  lady  assured  us  that 
his  happens  very  infrequently. 

“Without  consulting  any  record 
he  saleslady  was  able  to  tell  us  that 
Life,  Saturday  Evening  Post,  and 
Collier’s  have  the  greatest  number 
jf  sales  in  that  order.  It  seems  too 
chat  magazines  like  Eyeful,  Glitter, 
Titter,  and  Beauty  Parade  sell  quite 
rapidly,  some  of  them  approaching 
he  record  set  by  the  three  best  sell¬ 
ers.  ‘Anything  with  a  girl  on  the 
-over  sells  like  mad,’  said  the  sales- 
ady  with  a  little  grimace. 

“We  discovered  by  checking  the 
neager  records  of  the  Dope  Shop 
chat  Crime  and  Punishment,  a  de- 
cective  book  with  an  unusually  lurid 
cover  sells  quite  well,  the  same 
miount  in  tact  as  a  colorful  little 
hing  called  Looney  Tunes,  which 
teems  to  describe  rather  brightly  the 
adventures  of  a  pig  and  his  friends. 
Sports  Life  far  outdistances  Gags  and 
he  Baseball  Digest  while  the  ladies’ 
magazines  sell  surprisingly  well.  It 
,eems  that  a  lot  of  visitors  and  the 
various  secretaries  purchase  these 
more  feminine  books  although  it  is 
not  unusual,  our  informant  report¬ 
ed,  to  have  a  nervous  male  slide  up 
to  the  counter  and  ask  in  a  furtive 
whisper  for  a  copy  of  Good  House¬ 
keeping.  She  confided  that  one  of 
Lhe  football  coaches  is  in  quite  a  suit 
if  they  don’t  save  Mademoiselle  for 
him.  She  wouldn’t  give  his  name 
even  when  we  coaxed. 

“News  magazines  seem  to  lead  the 
field  in  sales  with  the  exception  of 
the  Big  Three.  Time  does  consider¬ 
ably  better  than  Newsweek  while  the 
fifty  allotted  copies  of  Quick  are 
gone  very  quickly.  This  appears  to 
demonstrate  effectively  that  the  thirst 
lor  news  is  still  rampant  although  at 
times  it  may  be  subordinated  to  the 
desire  for  quick  release  via  the  comic 
book  route  and  the  exploits  of 
Messrs.  Marvel,  Superman,  Dick 
Tracy,  and  Micky  Mouse.  There  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  at  least  three  copies  of 
more  than  twenty  varieties  of  comic 
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books  available  on  the  shelves,  bui 
this  is  not  an  accurate  figure  for  the 
stacks  were  too  binding  in  their  bril¬ 
liant  colors  for  more  than  a  cursory 
extimate.  It  would  appear  from  our 
brief  survey  that  the  periodical  ap¬ 
petite  of  the  campus  leans  toward 
pictures  and  snappy  news  and  fiction 
digests.  The  pictures  may  be  news 
pictures  or  photographs  of  lissome 
damsels  relatively  undraped,  but  this 
apparently  merely  serves  to  bear  out 
the  old  adage  that  one  picture  equals 
a  thousand  words. 

“As  an  afterthought  our  charming 
informant  mentioned  that  the  ‘lit¬ 
erary’  magazines  don’t  do  very  well. 
‘Of  course,’  she  said,  ‘we  only  carry 
four  .  .  .  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Har¬ 
per’s,  the  Saturday  Review  of  Liter¬ 
ature,  and  Holiday.’  We  thanked  her 
and  departed  past  the  fetid  breath  of 
the  pop  corn  machine  wondering 
what  the  editors  of  Holiday  would 
think  if  they  knew  that  they  had 
been  classified  among  the  august  lit¬ 
erary  publications.” 

The  Film  Society 

o  N  HEARING  that  a  film  so¬ 
ciety  was  about  to  be  formed  over 
in  Bivens  Building  not  long  ago, 
we  sent  Bettie  Anne  Young  over 
there  to  see  what  happened.  Since 
she  had  had  her  eyes  dilated  that 
day  for  a  medical  examination  and 
since  she  was  apparently  the  only 
undergraduate  at  the  gathering,  she 
was  somewhat  wide-eyed  when  she 
reported. 

“A  small  group  of  the  intellectual¬ 
ly  elite  of  the  university,  composed 
of  faculty  members,  faculty  wives, 
and  graduate  students,  put  their 
heads  together  over  a  cup  of  tea  in 
Bivens  Building  to  take  the  initial 
steps  in  forming  a  film  society. 

“Acting  as  chairman  of  this  in¬ 
formal  gathering  of  individuals  who 
had  professed  an  interest  in  forming 
such  a  society  was  Dr.  Katherine  Ban- 
ham,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychol- 
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ogy.  She  set  forth  the  principal  ob¬ 
jectives  of  a  film  society:  it  would 
‘develop  people’s  awareness  and  un¬ 
derstanding  of  other  cultures’  by 
bringing  foreign  films  to  Duke,  bene¬ 
fit  special  groups  by  showing  techni¬ 
cal,  feature,  and  documentary  films, 
and  aid  all  its  (the  film  society’s) 
members  by  showing  interesting  edu¬ 
cational  films.  It  was  also  suggested 
that  the  film  society  would  serve  as 
an  excellent  recreational  facility  for 
graduate  students,  who  are  neglected 
by  the  university’s  social  calendar. 

“There  was  a  moment  of  thought¬ 
ful  silence.  Evidently  these  objec¬ 
tives  were  agreeable  to  everyone, 
since  there  was  no  dissension  from 
any  of  the  members.  In  fact,  the  en¬ 
tire  assemblage,  ranging  from  about 
25  to  65  years  of  age,  voted  unani¬ 
mously  to  form  such  a  film  society. 

“Dr.  Banham  assured  the  group 
that  it  should  not  be  discouraged  by 
its  relatively  small  number  of  mem¬ 
bers,  because  the  day  before  Thanks¬ 
giving  was  a  trifle  inconvenient  for 
many  who  fervently  desired  to  at¬ 
tend.  She  read  letters  from  several 
college  dignitaries  expressing  their 
unqualified  support  of  a  film  society. 

“After  an  enthusiastic  discussion 
of  organizational  plans,  which  in¬ 
cluded  some  talk  about  just  who 
would  be  members  (the  alarming 
absence  of  undergraduate  representa¬ 
tives,  due  to  the  holiday  festivities, 
no  doubt,  led  some  to  believe  that 
perhaps  they  weren’t  interested) , 
operation  costs,  financial  outlay  re¬ 
quired,  place  of  meeting,  frequency 
of  meeting,  and  the  naming  of  those 
responsible  for  rental  and  care  of 
films,  the  group  voted  to  refer  these 
matters  to  a  central  committee. 
These  plans  will  be  made  known  by 
the  central  committee  at  a  meeting 
set  for  the  second  week  in  January.” 
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Krazy  Kat 


Most  of  the  members  of  the  generation  just  now  reaching  maturity  probably 
remember,  if  they  happened  to  read  the  comic  sections  of  one  of  the  48  news¬ 
papers  that  carried  “Krazy  Kat,”  the  ultramundane  set  of  characters  created  by  George  Herriman.  But  it  is  not 
certain  whether  they,  in  their  early  years,  enjoyed,  the  fine  humor  of  the  comic  strip  to  the  fullest,  because  a 
sense  of  the  ridiculous  develops  only  with  the  years.  Clarence  Brown,  Art  Editor  of  the  Archive,  has  written 
a  re-appreciation  of  George  Herriman,  cartoonist,  humorist,  and  artist. 


THE  FRANK  FRENZY  OF  GEORGE  HERRIMAN 

Bv  CLARENCE  BROWN 

J 


I  AM  in  love  with  a  Kat.  She — or  he,  the  gender 
being  ambiguous — is  called  “Krazy”  and  dwells 
somewhere  on  that  primordial  plain  o!  the  hu¬ 
man  soul  which  is  Coconino  County,  a  lone  and  level 
stretch  of  magic  ground  sporadically  populated  by  the 
most  delightful,  fantastic,  beautiful,  illogical  and 
poignant  characters  in  our  literature.  They  are  the 
creations  of  George  Herriman,  who,  by  any  measure, 
is  the  greatest  cartoonist  of  this  era  and,  by  my  meas¬ 
ure,  one  of  the  greatest  artists.  Herriman  was — along 
with  Outcault,  Swinnerton,  Dirks,  and  the  rest — one 
of  the  old  masters  of  the  distinctly  American  art  of 
the  comic  strip.  His  work,  from  just  after  the  turn 
of  the  century  until  his  death  a  few  years  ago,  raised 
this  medium  to  a  height  of  fantasy  and  subtle  humor 
which  has  never  been  equalled.  He  was  a  comic 
genius,  as  great  as  Mark  Twain,  but  he  was  a  great 
deal  more  than  that.  He  was  a  draughtsman  whose 
superb  skill  is  the  envy  of  every  cartoonist.  His  draw¬ 
ings  had  the  spontaneity  and  ease  of  the  master  crafts¬ 
man.  The  droll  lines  of  Krazy  as  she  stumped  along, 
the  very  antithesis  of  feline  grace,  are  an  instance  of 
graphic  humor  in  one  of  its  most  memorable  forms. 
The  famous  shifting  landscape,  a  reminder  of  Herri- 
man’s  admiration  for  the  scenery  of  Arizona,  consisted 
of  spectacular  enormities  vaguely  resembling  plateaus 
and  rolling  hills.  It  would  seem  that  Herriman,  like 
Shakespeare,  never  blotted  out  a  line,  for  each  figure 
seems  to  he  caught  in  the  freshness  of  the  first  impres¬ 
sion.  It  is  true  that  this  sometimes  produces  scratchy 
and  indistinct  drawings,  but  even  these  have  the  in¬ 
definable  touch  of  Herriman’s  unique  skill.  Although 
the  minute  little  characters  in  the  strip  are  usually 
portrayed  against  a  vast  expanse  of  open  desert,  they 
cast  shadows  which  seem  to  he  quite  as  perpendicular 
as  they  are.  Herriman  refuses  to  have  a  shadow  just 
lie  there:  it  must  stand  erect  behind  the  figure  and  set 


it  off  in  bold  relief.  And  these  shadows  are  always 
present — even  when  the  sky  is  inky  black  and  the 
moon  hangs  overhead  like  an  old  grapefruit  rind. 

Herriman,  more  than  any  other  artist  of  the  comic 
strips,  had  a  superb  sense  of  design.  His  starting  point 
was  not  the  individual  panel  but  the  entire  page. 
Every  full  page  “Krazy  Kat”  is  a  well  organized  whole 
within  which  the  large  areas  of  solid  black,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  boxes,  the  title,  and  even  the  story  are  brought 
into  harmony.  A  characteristic  feature  is  the  enormous 
final  box  which  serves  not  only  as  a  foundation  for 
the  rest  of  the  design  but  also  as  a  stage  of  suitable 
size  and  importance  for  the  denouement.  On  rare 
occasions  the  very  thin  little  panel  running  all  the 
way  across  the  bottom  of  the  page  was  used  for  the 
denouement,  but  it  was  more  often  simply  a  decorative 
device. 

Herriman’s  feeling  for  denouement  was  especially 
keen.  At  the  time  when  the  artists  of  Mutt  &  Jeff  and 
Barney  Google  &  Snuffy  Smith  achieved  their  climaxes 
with  nothing  more  subtle  than  a  pie  in  the  face,  he 
could  provide  the  most  exquisitely  funny  ending  mere¬ 
ly  by  drawing  a  lifted  eyebrow. 

The  language  of  the  Herriman  characters  is  one  of 
the  chief  joys  of  the  strip.  It  is  poetry  in  its  way — a 
burlesque  and  hypnotic  sort  of  lyricism  which  appears 
to  be  the  natural  means  of  expression  in  a  world 
where  the  landscape  is  in  a  perpetual  state  of  flux  and 
shadows  stand  upright.  Kop  was  the  usual  vehicle  for 
the  more  extravagant  (lights.  “His  life  is  warped  with 
fancy,  woofed  with  dreams,”  he  says  of  Krazy  on  one 
occasion.  The  little  Kat  himself  had  a  language  which 
was  entirely  private  and  distinct  from  that  of  every 
other  character.  It  contained  elements  of  Yiddish,  of 
Southern  Negro,  and  of  something  unlike  anything 
else  in  the  world.  “In  my  Kostnis  there  will  be  no 
feeva  of  discord — all  mv  immotions  will  function  in 
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hominy  and  kind  feelings,”  she  says  to  Bum  Bill  Bee. 
Her  remark  when  Joe  Stork  tells  her  of  ectoplasm  is, 
“Just  imagine  having  your  ‘ectospasm’  running 
around,  William  and  Nilliam,  among  the  unlimitless 
etha — Golla,  it’s  imbillivibil.”  Sometimes  Herriman 
simply  added  bits  of  imaginative  language  which  seem 
to  be  spoken  by  a  narrator:  “In  the  north  side  of 
‘wild  cat  peak’  the  ‘snow  squaws’  shake  their  winter 
blankets  and  bring  forth  a  chill  which  rides  the  wind 
with  goad  and  spur,  hurling  with  an  icy  hand  rime, 
and  frost  upon  a  dreamy  land  musing  in  the  lap  of 
Spring.” 

The  hero/heroine  is  the  central  character  in  a 
tragicomedy  which  involves  oidy  a  few  other  actors. 
There  is  “Offissa  Pup,”  the  naive  Micawber  who  had 
been  appointed,  in  the  nature  of  things,  the  guardian 
of  law  and  order  in  a  precinct  where  those  terms  have 
no  meaning.  And  there  is  “Ignatz  Mouse,”  the  relent¬ 
less  realist  and  amiable  villain  in  the  drama,  who 
cordially  despises  the  Kat.  And  there  is  the  "Brick,” 
a  passive  and  helpless  instrument  of  evil  in  the  hands 
of  Ignatz  Mouse  when  he  Hies  into  an  apoplectic  rage 
at  the  Kat’s  dreamy  illogic.  Peripheral  characters  enter 
the  plot  by  fits  and  starts:  Mrs.  Kwakk  Wakk,  a  sort 
of  chorus  to  the  action  of  the  three  main  protagonists; 
Kolin  Kelly,  a  manufacturer  of  “Bricks”;  Joe  Stork, 
lone  inhabitant  of  the  enchanted  mesa  anti  “purveyor 
of  progeny  to  prince  and  proletarian”;  and  a  few 
others  of  less  frequency.  Ignatz’s  wife  is  an  occasional 
participant  in  the  action,  along  with  her  three  sons 
(whose  names  alone  testify  to  Herriman’s  instinctive 
grasp  of  the  ridiculous)  Milton,  Marshall,  and  Irving. 

T^HERE  IS  only  one  plot — if,  indeed,  it  can  be 
called  a  plot — which  is  acted  out  with  endless  variety 
by  the  three  central  characters.  Kat  loves  Mouse, 
Mouse  loathes  Kat  and  heaves  the  “Brick”  at  her  jug- 
shaped  head,  “Offissa  Pup”  apprehends  Mouse  either 
before  or  after  (usually  after)  the  overt  act  and  locks 
him  in  the  “Jail.”  That  is  all  there  is.  But  this  simple 
sequence  of  events  is  used  as  the  framework  on  which 
nearly  every  episode  is  hung. 

In  one  short  strip  Ignatz  and  Krazy  are  shown 
walking  over  a  plowed  field.  Ignatz  is  scattering  seed 
and  the  Kat  follows,  fascinated: 

“In  the  old  days  one  sowed  corn  by  hand,”  says 
Ignatz. 

“Yes,  an  werra  t i j  j is  woik,  too,  it  were  to  sew  a  korn 
by  bend.” 

“Today,  one  sows  corn  by  machine,”  continues  the 


mouse,  unaware  of  Krazy’s  misinterpretation. 

“Sewing  machine,  eh?”  says  Krazy. 

“Exactly!!  A  sowing  machine,  and  a  great  boon  it 
was,  too  .  .  .” 

“Oh,  I  dun’t  know  about  that,”  says  the  heroine  in 
deep  thought.  And  then,  walking  away,  “sewing  a 
korn  by  bend  makes  one’s  omms  tied,  and  pumping 
a  sewing  machine  makes  one’s  limps  tied— and  besides 
it’s  always  running  out  of  tread.” 

Behind  her,  the  mouse  is  dashing  wildly  for  his 
brick. 

That  is  the  last  panel  in  the  strip,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  “Krazy  Kat”  readers  about  what 
happens  off-stage.  The  brick  is  hurled,  connects,  and 
Krazy  murmurs,  “Li’l  dollin,”  as  she  goes  stiff. 

The  artistic  merit  of  this  unpretentious  little  comic 
strip  has  been  recognized  by  a  goodly  number  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  who  don’t  happen  to  be  cartoonists. 
Woodrow  Wilson,  it  is  said,  was  reluctant  ever  to 
enter  a  cabinet  meeting  before  he  had  read  the  morn¬ 
ing  edition  of  Krazy  Kat.  A  year  or  so  ago,  Henry 
Holt  and  Company  published  a  large  collection  of 
Herriman’s  best  drawings.  E.  E.  Cummings,  whose 
sense  of  humor  is  in  many  respects  similar  to  that  of 
Herriman,  wrote  the  introductory  essay.  Gilbert  Seldes, 
in  1924,  was  really  the  first  to  acclaim  the  artistic  value 
of  “the  Krazy  Kat  who  walks  by  himself.”  He  con¬ 
siders  Krazy  and  Charlie  Chaplin  the  highest  achieve¬ 
ments  in  distinctly  American  art.  Two  years  earlier, 
in  1922,  Mr.  John  Alden  Carpenter  presented  his 
ballet  of  Krazy  Kat,  which  was  performed  several 
times  at  the  Town  Hall  in  New  York.  It  was  complete 
with  constantly  moving  background  and  the  “Brick,” 
and  was  called  a  “Jazz  Pantomine.” 

When  a  cartoonist  dies,  his  syndicate  usually  holds 
competitions  to  determine  his  successor.  After  the  re¬ 
cent  death  of  H.  H.  Knerr,  a  new  artist  was  found  to 
carry  on  his  famous  old  Katzen jammer  Kids.  Pnpeye, 
The  dumps,  Snuffy  Smith,  and  Wash  Tubbs  are  all 
being  drawn  by  successors  to  the  original  artists. 

George  Herriman  died  in  1941.  His  syndicate,  King 
Features,  earned  the  undying  gratitude  of  cartoonists 
and  readers  alike  when  they  announced  that  no  com¬ 
petitions  would  be  held.  It  was  a  unique  tribute  to 
the  individual  genius  of  a  great  artist  that  the  strip 
was  allowed  to  be  permanently  discontinued.  But  for 
those  who  have  been  caught  up  by  the  magic  of  the 
little  Kat,  it  can  never  cease  to  exist.  Krazy,  Ignatz, 
and  Kop  have  retired  to  some  inaccessible  quarter  of 
Coconino  County  where  they  continue  their  mockery 
of  logic  with  the  sanity  of  make-believe. 
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IT’S  ALWAYS  TOO  LATE 

By  JOAN  OLIVER 


•  •  V  >ri.l.  THE  car  over  to  the  side  of  the  road.” 

There  was  an  urgency  in  Al’s  voice  that 
made  his  brother,  Dave,  obey  instinctively. 
It  was  onl\  when  he  had  turned  oil  the  motor  and 
had  heard  the  strident  crickets  in  the  underbrush  be¬ 
side  the  car  that  he  began  to  be  annoyed. 

"Look.  Al,”  he  said,  “What's  all  this  for?  Whatever 
it  is  can  wait,  can’t  it?  1  told  Mary  Lou  I’d  drop  by 
before  dinner,  and  it’s  already  five-thirty.” 

He  slapped  the  seat  decisively  and  leaned  forward 
toward  the  ignition.  His  brother’s  hand  clutched  his 
arm,  and  the  urgency  was  in  his  voice  again. 

"Dave!  Dave,”  he  said,  and  his  eyes  had  a  naked 
pleading  look.  “You  have  got  to  listen  to  me.  There’s 
something  you  don’t  know.” 

Dave  glanced  at  him  and  his  face  began  to  reflect 
the  worry.  Frowning,  he  braced  his  feet  against  the 
floor  board  and  straightened  his  body  to  reach  the 
cigarettes  in  his  pocket.  He  pulled  one  out  and  played 
with  it  a  minute,  tapping  it  and  rolling  it  along  his 
lip.  Then  he  stretched  again  to  find  some  matches. 
The  lines  were  deeper  in  his  forehead,  but  still  he 
delayed.  “For  God’s  sake,  Al,”  he  wanted  to  say,  “If 
you’ve  done  something  wrong  again,  why  don’t  you 
keep  it  to  yourself?  You’re  not  my  responsibility — the 
time  you  wrecked  the  car,  sure  I  paid  for  it  so  Dad 
wouldn’t  have  to  know.  And  the  time  you  almost 
got  kicked  out  of  high  school,  I  fixed  that  up  too.  But 
now — now  when  everything  is  going  so  well — why  in 
hell  can’t  you  keep  your  troubles  to  yourself!”  He 
never  would  say  it  though,  and  instead  he  pushed  his 
light  hair  from  his  forehead  wfith  the  palm  of  a  flat 
hand.  Then  he  sighed. 

“O.K.,  Al.  What’s  this  all  about?” 

And  now,  alter  all  his  impatience  and  urgency,  Al 
was  quiet,  his  eyes  intent  on  the  empty  street  and  the 
two  small  houses  that  met  at  its  curve. 


“Al?”  Dave  prodded. 

Still  looking  up  the  street,  Al  began  to  talk — his 
words  came  slow  and  emotionless.  “You  know  how  I 
feel  about  Elbe,  so  it’s  not  as  if  it  wasn’t  going  to 
happen  someday  anyway.  We  were  married  last  Sep¬ 
tember.”  He  was  silent  a  moment,  and  when  he  began 
again  his  eyes  were  on  Dave’s  face.  “Well,  you  know 
the  only  reason  I’m  at  Dartmouth  is  thanks  to  the 
N.  R.  O.  T.  C.  I  couldn’t  tell  anyone  or  I’d  get  kicked 
out.”  He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  his  voice  sound¬ 
ed  tired.  “I  had  to  tell  you  now.  She’s  going  to  have 
a  baby.” 

So  Al  would  need  money.  He  closed  his  eyes  and 
slid  down  the  seat  until  his  neck  was  stiff  and  uncom¬ 
fortable  against  the  torn  fiber  of  the  seat  cover.  What 
do  I  do  now — tell  him  I’ll  give  up  Harvard  for  a  year 
or  more  so  he  can  finish  school?  My  G.  I.  Bill  runs 
out  this  year,  and  God  knows  Dad  can’t  afford  to  send 
both  of  us  to  school  and  pay  the  hospital  bills  for  that 
fool  Elbe. 

Since  Al  had  stopped  talking  he  had  been  sitting 
in  a  loose,  sprawling  position  staring  down  at  his 
hands,  and  now,  as  Dave  started  the  car,  Al  looked 
quickly  over  at  him,  his  eyes  hurt  and  puzzled. 

“Aren’t  you  going  to  say  anything?” 

Dave  wondered  what  there  was  to  say.  He  opened 
his  mouth.  “Web,  Al — ” 

The  sharp  horn  of  a  delivery  truck  interrupted  him. 
“Shut  up!”  he  said  viciously,  “I’m  not  in  your  way.” 
He  knew  that  he  was  though,  and  tried  to  concentrate 
on  his  driving.  A  white  line  and  a  row  of  telephone 
poles.  If  only  that  was  all  there  was  to  it.  If  he  had 
only  to  sit  like  this,  his  hands  moving  slightly  with 
the  steering  wheel,  his  foot  lifting  and  pressing  on  the 
gas  pedal,  his  eyes  always  aimed  on  the  point  where 
the  poles  and  the  lines  met.  Just  to  feel  a  cold  rush 
of  wind  on  his  face,  and  to  blink  his  eyes  as  they 
caught  the  glare  of  the  approaching  headlights. 


Joan  Oliver  is  a  sophomore  majoring  in  English  from  Wel¬ 
lesley  Hills ,  Massachusetts.  This  story,  her  first  in  the  Ar¬ 
chive,  ivas  written  this  fall  for  Dr.  Blackburn’s  writing  class. 
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ITS  ALWAYS  TOO  LATE 


“Hey,  Dave!  Aren’t  you  going  to  stop  and  see  Mary 
Lou?” 

Dave  slowed  the  car  down  and  looked  over  at  her 
house  with  surprise.  He  could  see  a  soft  glow  of  can¬ 
dles  from  the  dining  room.  For  a  minute  he  wanted 
to  go  in — wanted  to  have  her  mother  softly  insist  that 
he  have  dessert  with  them,  wanted  to  hear  her  father 
gravely  ask  his  opinion  about  some  small  matter,  want¬ 
ed  to  see  Mary  Lou.  Mary  Lou  would  tease  him  about 
the  color  he  had  just  painted  his  car,  about  the  way 
he  perched  on  the  edge  of  the  chair,  about  the  inordi¬ 
nate  pride  he  had  in  Harvard. 

He  pushed  his  foot  down  hard  on  the  gas  pedal. 
“No,  it’s  too  late  to  go  in  now,  Al.  They’re  already 
eating.” 

When  they  got  home,  he  let  Al  out  by  the  front 
and  drove  the  car  around  to  the  garage  himself.  For 
a  few  minutes  he  stood  there,  breathing  in  the  dark, 
damp,  safeness  of  the  garage.  His  fingers  moved  rest¬ 
lessly  over  the  rough  finish  of  the  fender,  and  his  eyes 
found  the  jagged,  star-like  pattern  of  paint  that  Mary 
Lou  had  dripped  through  the  spokes  of  the  wheel  she 
had  painted.  It  was  so  peaceful  and  simple  here.  It 
was  peaceful  and  simple  at  Mary  Lou’s  house  too,  but 
in  a  different  way.  Simple  here  because  there  were  no 
poses  and  conventions;  simple  there  because  the  con¬ 
ventions  had  become  natural.  It  would  be  so  easy  to 
forget  Al  in  the  dark  simplicity  of  the  garage  or  in 
the  dimly-lit  peace  of  Mary  Lou’s  house.  And  what 
would  happen  then?  Al  would  never  go  back  to  school 
if  he  had  to  stop  now.  And  then  it  would  be  their 
childhood  all  over  again  for  him — an  unshaded  light 


bull)  hanging  from  a  cracked  ceiling,  a  smell  of  oil¬ 
cloth  in  a  kitchen,  and  faded  wallpaper  in  a  living 
room. 

Dave  pulled  himself  up  on  the  fender  and  lit  an¬ 
other  cigarette,  trying  all  the  time  to  figure  out  what 
he  would  have  to  do.  He  held  the  match,  staring  at 
its  flame  thoughtfully.  A  sudden  idea  made  him  shake 
it  out  quickly  and  look  into  the  darkness.  His  eyes, 
startled  by  the  abrupt  contrast,  filled  with  a  thousand 
darting  blue  and  yellow  flames.  Do  you  suppose — -oh 
God,  do  you  suppose  that  Al  expects  me  to  tell  Mother 
and  Dad  what  he’s  clone?  Is  that  why  he  told  me? 
They’ll  be  sitting  in  the  kitchen  when  1  go  in,  and 
Mother — why,  she  won’t  even  believe  me  at  hrst,  and 
then,  when  she  does,  she’ll  push  her  coffee  cup  away 
and  put  her  head  on  the  table.  The  room  will  be  very 
quiet  except  for  her  sobs,  “Why?  Why?  Why  did  he 
do  it?”  Dad  will  just  look  older  and  more  tired.  He’ll 
get  up  and  walk  away  and  stand  with  his  back  to  us 
not  saying  a  word.  I’ll  look  at  the  two  of  them  for  a 
minute,  and  then  I’ll  sit  down  on  the  edge  of  a  chair, 
feeling  a  little  sick  from  the  smell  of  the  oilcloth.  And 
I’ll  know  then  that  I’ll  never  get  away  from  that 
smell,  or  from  the  glaring  light  and  the  faded  wall¬ 
paper. 

He  threw  his  cigarette  on  the  floor  of  the  garage 
and  slid  clown  from  the  fender.  He  felt  tired  and 
empty  now  that  his  decision  was  made.  He  wondered, 
almost  indifferently,  if  he  would  ever  go  back  to  Har¬ 
vard  after  he  had  worked  for  a  while.  I  don’t  think 
I’ll  go  to  see  Mary  Lou  any  more,  he  said.  Lie  closed 
the  garage  doors  and  started  up  toward  the  house. 


I  WISH  THAT  PAN  WOULD  COME  AGAIN 

By  Thomas  Burnett  Swann 

I  WISH  that  Pan  would  come  again 
To  pipe  the  woods  awake 
And  soothe  the  sombre  hearts  of  men 
Of  all  their  ancient  ache! 

I  wish  that  Pan  would  bring  again 
The  wonderment  that  fled 
From  every  fairy  field  and  fen 
When  gods  of  old  were  dead! 
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Sketches 


/  former  Yule  man  who 
can  he  entertaining.  Dr. 


is  a  professor  whose  human  side  was  always  evident, 
self  one  of  the  outstanding  men  in  the  department. 


manages  to  romance  skeptical  Duke  students  that  history 
Uicl/ard  II 'atson  will  long  be  remembered  by  his  students 
Presenting  American  history  in  a  new  way,  he  makes  him- 
Pamela  Bedell  is  a  senior  English  major  from  McLeans- 


le.  North  Carolina. 


DR.  RICHARD  WATSON 

By  PAMELA  BEDELL 


HIS  HAT  firmly  pulled  down  on  his  head,  the 
dapper  young  professor  was  pedalling  leisure- 
1\  across  the  campus,  looking  calm  and  nat¬ 
ural.  W  hen  stopped  by  one  of  his  erstwhile  students 
who  commented  on  this  unprofessor-like  mode  of 
transportation.  Dr.  Watson  explained  that  since  his 
wife  so  often  needs  the  car,  he  teas  forced  to  invest  in 
a  shiny  new  bicycle. 

To  Dr.  Wratson’s  students,  this  is  but  another  ex¬ 
ample  of  his  cheery  good  nature.  Born  in  1914  in  the 
little  town  of  Mt.  Herman,  Massachusetts,  he  says  that 
his  birth  was  his  parents  best  Christmas  present.  He 
prepared  for  Yale  at  Mt.  Herman  Academy,  where 
his  father  taught  history  and  Bible.  The  life  of  the 
whole  town  centered  around  this  boys’  school,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  year  after  Richard  Watson  was  grad¬ 
uated  that  an  astounding  change  in  policy  occurred. 
Girls  from  a  neighboring  school  began  to  be  imported 
for  dancing  classes!  Dr.  Watson  claims  that  the  two 
incidents  have  no  connection. 

During  his  eight  years  at  Yale — we  hasten  to  add 
that  this  long  term  at  college  was  due  only  to  the  fact 
that  he  received  his  doctor’s  degree — Dr.  Watson 
helped  earn  his  expenses  by  being  a  Landscape  Artist. 
Impressed  with  the  title  of  his  job,  he  was  a  trifle  dis¬ 
mayed  when  he  found  that  it  consisted  of  mowing 
lawns  and  shovelling  snow. 

After  graduating  from  Yale,  Dr.  Watson  came  to 
Duke  in  1939.  He  taught — as  he  still  does — history 
91-92,  and  was  also  assigned  to  one  section  of  El-Ea, 
a  course  in  history  designed  for  engineers  who  sup¬ 
posed!;.  haven’t  the  time  to  worry  much  about  history. 
He  says  that  he  was  “thrust  into”  this  course  without 
knowing  exactly  what  he  was  supposed  to  be  doing, 
and  hopes  that  his  students  got  more  from  it  than 
he  did. 

During  his  second  year  here,  he  taught  his  first  class 
ol  coeds,  which  brought  him  no  little  embarrassment. 
It  seems  that  one  of  the  girls,  fascinated  by  the  young 


professor’s  manly  charm,  told  some  of  her  friends  that 
she  was  sure  he  was  flirting  with  her  and  intended  to 
ask  her  for  a  date.  When  news  of  this  got  to  one  of 
the  house  counselors,  she  rose  up  in  indignation  and 
rumors  soon  began  circulating  that  Dr.  Watson  was 
a  playboy  who  had  been  divorced  several  times. 

In  1941,  duty  called,  and  the  young  professor  proud¬ 
ly  went  off  to  serve  his  country.  Having,  in  his  own 
words,  “admirably  defended  Chesapeake  Bay”  by 
teaching  trigonometry  and  astronomy  to  future  officers 
at  Ft.  Monroe — this  without  any  background,  even  in 
physics — he  returned  to  Duke,  flushed  with  glory,  in 
1946. 

But  this  time  no  rumors  could  be  circulated  about 
his  romantic  intrigues,  for  he  had  been  married  in 
1944.  His  wife  was  connected  with  the  medical  social 
service  department  of  Duke  Hospital,  and  he  thinks 
that  they  must  have  first  met  in  the  faculty  dining 
room  on  East  Campus.  “When  I  first  came  here,”  he 
reminisces,  “that  dining  room  was  quite  an  institution. 
We  could  get  the  best  meal  in  town  for  fifty  cents.” 
He  professes  to  remember  little  of  their  courtship  days, 
and  even  says  that  their  decision  to  marry  was  a  com¬ 
plete  surprise  to  them  both. 

However,  the  fact  that  he  is  married  at  all  often 
comes  as  an  even  bigger  surprise  to  his  students.  He 
has  the  indefinable  qualities  which  make  him  look  like 
the  perennial  bachelor.  Perhaps  it  is  his  brown  tweed 
suit,  or  maybe  it  is  that,  with  a  pipe  in  his  hand,  he 
would  look  very  much  like  a  Calvert  ad. 

THE  WATSONS  now  have  three  children,  two  boys 
and  one  girl.  The  youngest,  born  last  year,  was  the 
occasion  for  his  handing  out  cigars  to  his  history  114 
class.  One  young  woman  distinguished  herself  at  this 
time  by  actually  smoking  a  Corona-Corona  in  class, 
causing  spasmodic  choking  among  the  rest  of  the  stu¬ 
dents.  Dr.  Watson  looked  upon  this  with  his  usual 
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DR.  WATSON 


shy  grin,  only  pausing  once  in  the  middle  of  a  quiet 
discourse  on  Huey  Long  to  suggest  that  one  of  the 
stronger  young  men  open  a  window  or  two. 

The  funniest  thing  that  ever  happened  in  any  of 
his  classes,  however,  is  what  he  refers  to  as  the  incident 
of  the  little  professor  and  the  large  football  player. 
When  pressed  as  to  details,  he  chuckled  and  said  that 
since  he  and  the  hero  are  now7  the  best  of  friends,  per¬ 
haps  it  w'ould  be  best  to  leave  it  at  that. 

Asked  how  he,  w7ith  his  staunch  New  England  back¬ 
ground,  likes  the  South,  Dr.  Watson  said  that  he  is 
quite  happy  here.  The  only  thing  that  bothers  him 
at  all  is  that  his  elder  son,  w7ho  is  four  and  a  half, 
already  has  a  decided  Southern  accent. 

Duke,  he  feels,  is  an  ideal  place  for  a  professor.  Not 
only  can  any  professor  place  orders  with  the  library 


for  whatever  books  he  wants,  but  he  is  free  to  plan 
his  own  course  in  whatever  way  he  chooses.  Dr.  Wat¬ 
son  himself  prefers  to  teach  history  in  terms  of  broad 
trends  and  ideas  rather  than  many  small  facts,  and 
has  been  known  to  return  a  student’s  quiz  with  the 
comment,  “You  know  too  much!”  His  lectures  are 
always  highly  amusing  in  a  quiet  sort  of  way.  He 
never  laughs  at  his  own  subtle  witticisms;  in  fact,  he 
slyly  pretends  that  he  hasn’t  been  aware  of  saying  any¬ 
thing  funny.  Nevertheless,  the  sparkle  in  his  unusually 
dark  brown  eyes  always  gives  him  away. 

Dr.  Watson  is  perhaps  the  one  professor  on  campus 
who  is  wholeheartedly  admired  and  respected  by  all 
who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  studied  under 
him,  but  if  he  realizes  this,  he  has  remained  modest 
almost  to  the  point  of  shyness  and  always  closes  his 
lectures  with  a  sincere  “Thank  you  very  much!” 


DEFEAT 

By  George  Grune 

To  be  cast  to  the  side 
as 

a  rock  is  kicked  to  the  lifeless  earth 
never  to  win  back  a  worthless  pride 
that 

has  haunted  and  tortured  from 
birth. 

To  feel  the  sting  of  uselessness 
like 

those  who  have  never  had  heart  to  try 
nor  courage  to  conquer  loneliness 
in 

an  effort  to  reach  a  high. 


To  be  called  a  coward 
and 

to  know  there  is  justification, 
for  you  lack  spirit  to  go  forward 
is  hell. 
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A  RHYME  FOR  MAX 

Bv  ART  STEUER 


DOW  N  there  it  was  damp.  Max  stood  with  his 
hack  against  the'  cold  wall,  his  eyelids  blink¬ 
ing  spasmodically  over  his  dilated  pupils.  He 
was  living  to  force  into  his  mind  that  the  sun  was  still 
shining  outside,  up  the  stairs  to  his  left.  He  had  just 
been  outside  in  the  warm  sun,  in  the  brightness,  just 
a  few  minutes  before  .  .  .  no,  it  was  longer  than  that. 
How  long  had  he  been  there?  How  long  had  he  trem¬ 
bled  and  shook  and  waited  for  the  blood  to  stop 
pounding  in  his  throat  with  the  coldness  of  the  wall 
against  his  back  and  the  dampness  of  the  basement 
seeping  through  the  pores  in  his  skin  which  the  per- 
spiration  had  opened?  He  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was 
ten  after  six.  He  had  been  at  the  doctor’s  until  four. 
The  doctor  .  .  .  the  doctor  had  spoken  to  him  so  softly. 
He  understood.  He  knew  Max  saw  what  he  said  he 
saw.  The\  had  talked  a  long  time,  and  he  had  patted 
Max  on  the  back  and  told  him  he  would  be  better. 
He  wasn’t  like  the  others.  He  talked  of  sunshine  and 
warm  fields  and  sunny  days  and  log  fires.  He  made 
everything  all  right.  He  had  taught  Max  a  little 
rhyme.  It  teas  a  silly  rhyme  but  it  worked.  It  really 
did. 

"The  sun  is  warm  and  yellow-bright. 

And  on  all  things  it  sheds  its  light, 

On  field  and  bird  and  bumble-bee. 

And  when  I’m  cold  it  shines  on  me.” 

And  when  he  had  said  it,  over  and  over  again,  he 
had  taken  Max  by  the  hand,  still  shaking  and  still 
saying  that  silly  rhyme,  led  him  over  to  the  wall  and 
made  him  put  out  his  hand  and  touch  what  he  saw 
there.  And  when  he  stretched  his  trembling  fingers 
out,  all  he  had  felt  was  the  warmth  of  the  wall. 

Max  forced  his  eyes  away  from  the  door  and  looked 
up  the  staircase.  The  sun  was  almost  gone,  but  it  was 
still  there.  He  knew  he  must  do  it  before  it  had  gone 
completely,  while  he  could  still  remember  how  good 
and  warm  it  felt,  while  he  could  still  say  that  silly 
rhyme  and  know  it  was  true.  He  took  one  more  thirsty 


look  at  the  sun’s  reflection  on  the  stairs  and  then 
looked  back  at  the  door. 

The  door  was  brown  and  dirty  and  the  rotted  paint 
that  had  covered  the  rotted  wood  was  scaly  and  peeling 
in  small  strips  around  the  molding.  The  hinges  and 
the  boh  that  kept  it  closed  were  covered  with  the  rust 
and  mold  of  the  dampness.  It  was  warped  in  its  frame 
and  from  the  inside  on  bright  days  he  could  see  the 
light  leaking  in  dimly  from  the  outside.  How  many 
days  he  had  looked  at  that  crack  of  light  and  wanted 
to  get  out  of  that  bed  which  swam  and  stank  and 
follow  its  path  to  the  source. 

But  the  door  for  all  its  dirty  decay  and  obscene 
exterior  was  good.  Not  only  did  it  let  the  light  in 
when  he  was  inside,  but  now  that  he  was  outside  it 
kept  them  in.  And  the  door  was  good  too  because  it 
was  immobile.  It  was  made  of  wood  that  was  once  a 
tree  but  had  stopped  growing  long  ago  when  a  woods¬ 
man’s  axe  or  a  two-handed  saw  had  cut  through  its 
groin  and  sent  it  spilling  down  the  waterway  to  the 
mill.  Ever  since  then  it  had  been  just  plain  wood  that 
didn’t  move.  He  was  glad  to  look  away  from  it  and 
know  it  would  be  there  when  he  looked  back  again. 
It  didn’t  crawl  like  they  did. 

Max  was  breathing  hard  now,  so  hard  that  the  noise 
of  his  own  breath  seemed  to  chill  him.  He  stood  up 
straight  and  determined.  He  was  proud  that  he  did 
it;  he  stood  up  straight  when  a  moment  before  such 
an  ordeal  was  impossible.  The  wall  had  held  him  im¬ 
prisoned,  like  the  room  for  so  very  many  days,  but  the 
doctor  with  the  soft  voice  had  taught  him  how  to  beat 
the  wall,  and  soon  he  would  beat  the  room,  and  he 
would  beat  them  too.  He  leaned  forward  on  the  door 
and  his  hand  groped  for  the  bolt.  The  beads  of  per¬ 
spiration  stood  out  on  his  face  like  great  fever  blisters, 
and  like  Arthur  with  Excalibur  in  hand,  he  grasped 
for  his  courage  and  slowly  drew  the  bolt. 

“The  sun  is  warm  and  yellow-bright  .  .  .” 

Ele  opened  the  door  and  let  his  weight  fall  inward, 
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bracing  himself  on  the  door. 

“And  on  all  things  it  sheds  its  light  .  . 

He  could  see  a  held  of  waving  wheat  in  Kansas  or 
Nebraska,  yellow  and  brown  with  the  sun  playing  on 
the  shafts  like  a  thousand  mirrors,  and  the  lids  of  his 
eyes  pained  him  as  they  creased  tighter  together  and 
he  knew  he  must  open  them. 

“On  held  and  bird  and  bumble-bee  .  . 

And  so  he  opened  them,  not  slowly,  but  suddenly, 
li is  lips  pronouncing  the  words  but  his  vocal  chords 
paralyzed,  for  he  saw  what  he  knew  he  would  see,  what 
had  lived  in  that  room  with  him  for  so  very  long, 
what  seemed  to  be  there  and  what  everyone  said  didn’t 
seem,  except  the  doctor  with  the  soft  voice,  and  he 
knew  they  seemed  but  said  they  really  weren’t.  Yet 
they  were.  There  were  five  rats,  large  ones  without 
much  hair  on  their  backs,  with  long  greasy  tails,  and 
skin  that  glistened  and  shone  when  they  moved.  They 
scurried  out  from  under  the  dresser  and  stood  in  front 
of  him  and  stared.  Then  a  sixth  one,  the  one  with  the 
eyes  that  were  blind,  the  one  that  stared  and  saw  not 
but  stared  lor  the  others  were  staring,  this  one  looked 
out  from  under  the  bed  and  ran  out  to  join  the  others. 

Max  looked  into  their  staring  eyes  and  knew  he 
must  think  of  the  line,  and  yet  somehow  his  tongue 
was  swollen  and  caked  and  would  not  respond.  His 
head  pounded  and  a  nervous  twitch  racked  his  shoul¬ 
ders  and  seemed  to  try  to  thrust  him  at  the  floor.  He 
tried  to  start  again. 

“The  sun  is  warm  .  .  .” 

H  E  tore  his  eyes  away  from  the  shiny  shimmering 
backs  and  looked  straight  ahead.  Before  him  was  the 
bureau,  a  dusty  splintered  thing  with  a  broken  mirror, 
with  the  blood  stains  still  on  it  where  his  knuckles  had 
tried  to  shatter  its  reflection  lot  the  truth  it  told.  The 
drawers  hung  open  at  odd  angles,  dirty  undershirts 
and  greasy  cover-alls  hanging  limply  over  the  sides 
dripping  with  the  dampness.  On  the  top  of  the  dresser 
his  eyes  stopped.  White  and  clear  and  clean  they  stood, 
one  on  another,  over  thirty  of  them  stacked  in  a  rude 
pyramid  where  he  had  put  them  when  they  were 
empty.  His  tongue  now  began  to  throb  and  pulse  with 
dryness  as  lie  thanked  the  red  and  yellow  labels  for 
the  laughing  cheeriness  they  gave  the  room.  And  then 
even  that  was  spoiled.  Out  of  the  mouth  of  the  top¬ 
most  bottle  came  the  first  one.  It  hesitated  on  the  lip, 
its  long  feelers  swaying  back  and  forth  as  it  looked 
for  the  wall.  And  then  it  dropped  out  and  crawled 


soon  the  bottles  and  drawers  swarmed  with  them,  great 
red  beetles  with  bulging  black  eyes  and  hairy  legs  and 
long  feelers  that  swayed  back  and  forth.  They  too 
shone  and  glistened  with  the  dampness,  their  hard 
backs  scraping  on  one  another  as  they  covered  the 
mirror  and  the  bottles  and  the  wall,  and  began  to 
crawl  on  each  other.  Unable  to  tear  his  eyes  from  the 
sight,  he  sank  to  his  knees,  his  hand  still  clutching  the 
bolt  with  such  desperation  that  the  rough  edges  cut 
deep  into  his  palm. 

As  the  rats  saw  he  was  losing  his  strength,  they  began 
to  come  closer,  just  a  little  at  a  time,  watching  him 
with  their  little  eyes  that  never  blinked  nor  turned 
from  side  to  side.  They  were  bold  enough  now,  they 
had  been  here  so  very  long,  they  had  been  waiting  for 
the  day  when  he  would  fall  so  they  could  come  this 
close.  As  the  sixth  one,  the  one  with  the  eyes  that 
were  blind,  crawled  forward  in  front  of  the  others  for 
he  could  not  see  how  far  they  had  gone,  as  it  came 
almost  within  reach  of  his  hand,  he  knew  he  must 
believe  and  he  thought  of  the  doctor  with  the  soft 
voice  and  his  silly  rhyme.  As  he  watched  the  long  tail 
that  rolled  and  squirmed  like  the  body  of  a  snake,  he 
grasped  a  last  time  for  Excalibur. 

"'1  lie  sun  is  warm  and  yellow-bright, 

And  on  all  things  it  sheds  its  light  .  .  .” 

The  blind  one  moved  closer,  so  close  he  could  see 
its  hairless  body  swarming  with  ticks  and  fleas  and 
covered  with  great  open  sores,  and  a  chill  fell  over 
him  like  the  hand  of  a  corpse. 

“On  field  ...  on  bird  .  .  .  and  bumble-bee  .  .  .” 

Then  as  if  the  hand  of  the  doctor  were  guiding  him, 
his  fingers  relaxed  on  the  rusty  bolt  and  stretched  out 
to  catch  the  blind  one  and  squeeze  the  air  from  its 
lungs. 

“And  when  I’m  cold  it  shines  on  me!” 

And  his  hand  struck  loudly  on  the  bare  floor.  Yet 
the  blind  one  had  not  moved.  He  struck  again.  Again. 
And  again. 

“.  .  .  it  shines  on  me!  ON  ME!!” 

M  AX  struggled  to  his  feet,  courage  in  his  heart. 
He  was  screaming  now  as  he  beat  at  the  wall  and 
sent  the  bottles  crashing  to  the  floor. 

“The  sun  is  warm  and  yellow  bright  and  you’re  not 
there,  none  of  you  are  there,  you  only  seem.  The  sun 
is  warm  and  shines  on  me!” 

He  clawed  at  the  wall  with  his  bleeding  fingers  and 
the  plaster  fell  in  a  shower  about  his  head.  He  kicked 
at  the  splintered  drawers  and  broken  bottles  and  he 
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spit  at  the  six  of  them  which  stared  at  him,  immobile, 
from  the  center  of  the  room. 

\nil  then  suddenh  feeling  warm  and  good  and  re¬ 
membering  the  soft  voice  which  spoke  of  sunshine 
and  warm  fields  and  sunny  days  and  log  fires,  he  knew 
he  w.is  going  to  get  well.  His  breathing  came  easier 
now.  and  for  the  first  time  in  so  very  many  days  his 
bod\  began  to  relax.  He  felt  tired  and  exhausted  and 
wears  and  ached  for  sleep.  He  reeled,  smiling  towards 
the  brass  bedstead.  As  his  body  pitched  forward  fully 
clothed,  he  saw  a  new  monster,  a  new  demon  of  the 
black  unconscious  trying  desperately  to  break  down 
his  new-found  victory.  He  laughed  at  the  ridiculous¬ 


ness  of  its  appearance.  His  imagination  was  no  match 
for  his  confidence.  This  creature  was  too  fantastic 
even  lor  his  hysteria.  He  let  his  head  fall  on  the  pillow 
next  to  it.  He  smiled  as  he  closed  his  eyes  and  won¬ 
dered  how  his  subconscious  could  have  conjectured 
such  a  creature  as  this,  a  pale  yellow  green,  the  size  of 
his  thumb,  two  gaping  jaws  on  each  of  its  two  heads, 
with  a  great  pointed  tail  that  curled  at  the  end. 

He  felt  the  muscles  begin  to  relax  in  his  legs,  and 
the  long  awaited  sleep  move  up  his  body  and  engulf 
his  brain. 

“The  sun  is  warm  and  yellow-bright  .  .  .” 

The  scorpion  inched  its  way  across  the  dirty  pillow. 


THE  SULLEN,  BITTER  WOMAN  WEEPS 

By  Joan  Malawista 

THE  SULLEN,  bitter  woman  weeps; 

And  as  echo  wails  its  tune  as  a  word  rests  sadly 
in  the  mist. 

Why? 

ft  has  a  thousand  meanings,  a  million  implications; 

But  this  time  it  is  a  plea — 

A  plea  to  the  Unknown. 

Snicker  and  think  heavily — 

A  rhetorical  question. 

Why? 

“To  love  and  be  loved  in  return.” 

No,  it  wasn’t  a  fiery  passion 
Nor  empty  and  frivolous. 

But  a  deep,  cool  beautiful  thing. 

Eyes  did  not  need  the  help  of  voice; 

Words  and  feelings  flowed  in  graceful  patterns 
Stimulating  and  lifting  their  companion. 

Ours  was  the  growth  of  a  wholesome,  symbiotic  pattern 
Always  greater  without  negation. 

Why? 

“To  thine  own  self  be  true.” 

Lightning — 

Wildly,  passionately  intense  on  destruction 
Strikes  the  tender  livelihood  of  a  tree. 

In  the  struggle  for  survival 
It  emerges  strickened  and  torn. 

A  human  too,  may  continue  to  creep  blindly  forward 
After  the  sores  heal. 

But  the  scars  will  remain. 
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THE  GRAY  WORLD 

By  GERARD  GOETTEL 


I  WAS  born  and  brought  up  in  a  small  Southern 
town,  around  the  turn  of  the  century,  and  lived 
with  my  family  in  a  large,  white  frame  house  that 
was  set  somewhat  back  from  the  road.  In  the  front  of 
the  house  were  some  azalea  bushes,  and  two  large  mag¬ 
nolia  trees.  Our  house  was  towards  the  top  of  the 
hill,  and  was  pretty  much  like  the  other  houses  on 
and  around  Sycamore  Hill.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  was 
a  creek,  and  across  it  were  the  mills  and  houses  of  the 
workers  and  Negroes.  I  wasn’t  allowed  to  go  across 
the  creek,  so  I  don’t  know  too  well  what  it  was  like 
on  the  other  side. 

My  father  was  a  large  man,  and  like  most  of  the 
other  men  on  the  hill,  he  had  a  mustache.  He  was 
stern  with  me  and  my  sisters,  but  never  severe,  usually 
giving  in  to  our  recjuests.  As  far  as  I  can  remember, 
he  had  no  vices,  except  chewing  tobacco,  a  practice  in 
which  he  never  indulged  in  my  mother’s  presence. 

Mother  was  a  small  woman,  with  cheeks  softer  than 
the  feather-down  pillows  in  my  sister’s  room.  She  was 
very  affectionate  to  all  the  children,  and  especially  so 
to  me,  her  eldest. 

I  had  only  a  few  friends;  they  were  my  classmates 
at  Mr.  Lanier’s  Academy  for  Gentlemen.  All  of  them 
lived  near  me,  and  their  parents  wotdd  visit  mine. 
My  father  and  mother  didn’t  approve  of  my  having 
friends  unless  we  were  acquainted  with  their  parents. 
Some  of  my  friends  would  sneak  off  to  vacant  barns 
to  smoke  cornsilk,  and  tell  the  stories  they  had  heard 
whispered  by  the  older  boys,  but  my  natural  shyness 
prevented  me  from  going  with  them.  Usually  1  stayed 
at  home  and  read  from  the  many  volumes  in  my 
father’s  library,  or  listened  to  the  stories  Tante  Marie 
would  tell  about  the  War  between  the  States.  Tante 
Marie  was  cook,  maid,  and  nurse  to  our  whole  family, 
and  had  been  lor  several  decades.  She  seemed  to  my 
young  mind  to  be  as  round  as  any  one  person  could 
get,  and  the  few  teeth  she  had  left  sparkled  like  a 


familiar  constellation  from  the  darkness  when  she 
smiled.  On  occasions  one  of  her  innumerable  grand¬ 
children  would  come  over  from  the  other  side  of  the 
creek  to  take  me  fishing  or  hunting.  My  father  said 
they  were  all  fine,  respectable  Negro  boys,  and  he  felt 
safe  as  long  as  one  of  them  was  looking  out  for  me.  I 
liked  them  all,  because  they  treated  me  as  if  I  were 
somebody  important,  but  I  think  I  liked  Ralph  best. 
Ralph  wasn’t  much  good,  being  sort  of  lazy  and  no¬ 
account,  but  there  wasn’t  much  about  fishing  that 
Ralph  didn’t  know. 

My  hero  in  those  days  was  Reverend  Moreland,  our 
pastor.  Although  1  don’t  think  I  was  an  especially 
religious  youth,  his  Sunday  sermons  were  the  high 
spot  of  my  week.  His  sermons  weren’t  of  the  fire  and 
brimstone  class  of  which  I’ve  heard  so  many  since 
leaving  his  parish,  but  were  concerned  with  the  good¬ 
ness  of  men  and  the  necessity  of  our  being  brothers 
to  all.  He  had  a  deep  rich  voice,  and  his  grey  eyes 
seemed  luminous  with  the  light  of  Christian  love  as 
he  spoke  to  his  congregation  from  the  pulpit.  Once 
a  week  he  would  come  to  our  house,  and  he  and  father 
would  sit  in  the  study  and  discuss  religion,  politics, 
and  the  humanities.  They  would  let  me  sit  and  listen, 
and  occasionally  Reverend  Moreland  would  ask  my 
opinion  on  a  matter.  He  never  laughed  at  my  answers, 
no  matter  how  falteringly  given,  but  gave  them  con¬ 
siderate  thought  and  replied  in  kind.  On  my  birth¬ 
day  and  other  holidays,  he  would  bring  me  books: 
wonderful  books  about  places  beyond  the  seas,  and 
men  who  did  great  deeds.  I  spent  hours,  and  indeed 
years,  engrossed  in  these  pages. 

BlJT  everything  wasn’t  perfect  on  our  hill.  My 
parents  and  the  Reverend  Moreland  made  it  plain  to 
me  that  there  was  evil  all  about:  in  the  men  who 
rode  through  town  at  night  carrying  torches,  the  wom- 
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cii  with  reel  checks  I  saw  in  the  market,  the  Negro 
and  u i i  Is  w  ho  played  in  the  high  grass  near  the 
ereek.  and.  worst  of  all.  Old  Jed  Simmons  who  lived 
on  our  side  of  the  creek,  down  by  the  edge  of  the 
forest . 

1  don’t  reallx  know  wh\  we  called  him  “Old  Jed,” 
because  he  was  only  about  forty,  but  it  was  the  name 
bv  which  he  teas  known  in  our  community.  Jed,  it 
was  rumored,  had  a  still  back  in  the  woods,  from 
which  he  made  his  living.  Certainly  he  had  no  visible 
means  of  support,  since  he  spent  most  of  his  time 
hunting  with  his  coon  dog.  Sometimes,  at  night,  you 
could  hear  sounds  of  revelry  and  woman’s  laughter 
coming  from  his  cabin.  People  said  he  was  a  papist, 
a  Republican,  and  many  other  things  too  evil  to  men¬ 
tion.  1  don’t  really  know  how  much  truth  there  was 
to  these  stories,  but  when  he  came  down  the  street  my 
sisters  and  I  would  seek  shelter  in  the  house.  All  the 
efforts  of  the  town  patriarchs  to  remove  what  they  con¬ 
sidered  a  disgrace  to  the  community  failed,  and  Jed 
was  still  seen  after  sundown  lugging  kegs  to  and  from 
the  woods. 

I  guess  it  was  all  the  mystery  surrounding  Jed  that 
led  me  to  go  dow  n  near  his  cabin  that  day.  1  followed 
the  creek  around  the  bend  and  was  only  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  feet  from  the  cabin,  when  I  heard  the  noise  from 
the  other  side  of  the  creek,  toward  the  center  of  the 
mill  district.  I  could  hear  the  shouts  of  men  and  the 
baying  of  dogs.  Then  I  saw  a  black  figure  dodge  out 
of  the  reeds  alongside  the  creek  and  dash  across  the 
narrow  footbridge.  When  he  saw  me  at  the  other  end, 
he  stumbled  from  fright  and  tried  to  regain  his  bal¬ 
ance.  f  recognized  him  as  Tante  Marie’s  grandson 
Ralph,  and  I  called  to  him,  “Ralph,  what’s  the  mat¬ 
ter?” 

Like  a  whipped  cur,  half  trembling  with  fear,  he 
came  over  and  threw-  himself  at  my  feet  saying  “Massa 
George,  save  me,  save  me  Massa  George  ’fore  they  gets 
me.” 

His  eyes  rolled  wildly,  and  he  was  covered  with 
sweat.  “Who  Ralph?  Before  who  gets  you?”  I  asked. 

“Da  men,  dose  men  over  dere.  Dey’s  comin  to  lynch 
me,”  he  said,  in  a  voice  made  contralto  by  fear. 

The  sounds  of  a  chase  were  rapidly  getting  closer. 
I  looked  around  hurriedly,  and  then  pointed  to  an 
old  loft  behind  Jed  Simmons’  cabin  and  said  “They’d 
see  you  if  you  went  up  the  hill.  Go  over  there  and 
hide.  I’ll  go  get  my  father  and  the  Reverend  More¬ 
land.” 

J  ran  all  the  wray  home,  but  I  found  that  the  news 
that  Ralph  had  gotten  in  trouble  with  a  white  girl 
from  across  the  creek  had  preceded  me.  My  father 
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was  already  strapping  on  his  revolver  when  my  mother 
entered.  “John,”  she  said,  “where  are  you  going?” 

“I've  got  to  go  out  and  help  that  boy,”  he  replied. 

"John,  you’re  not  going  anywhere.  You’ve  got  a 
wife  and  four  children  to  care  for.  That  mob  would 
kill  you  if  you  interfered.” 

1  watched  horrified,  as  he  hesitated  a  moment,  and 
then  resignedly  removed  his  revolver.  In  a  daze  I  fled 
the  room  and  ran  out  of  the  house. 

I3y  THE  time  1  reached  the  cabin,  the  mob  had 
crossed  the  bridge,  and  one  of  the  dogs  had  found 
Ralph’s  hiding  place.  The  Reverend  Moreland  was 
already  there,  pleading  with  the  men  to  listen  to  rea¬ 
son.  He  spoke  with  impassioned  eloquence  on  charity 
and  the  justice  of  God,  but  his  words  fell  on  deaf 
ears,  for  these  were  not  God-fearing  men,  and  charity 
was  a  thing  unknown  to  them.  They  quickly  tired  of 
his  words  and  shoved  the  preacher,  half  hysterical  at 
his  failure,  out  of  their  way.  He  staggered  back  up 
the  hill,  and  left  me  standing  there,  feeling  as  if  I  had 
watched  the  Colossus  crumble.  The  mob  continued  its 
relentless  march  until  they  were  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  loft,  when  the  men  in  front  were  brought  to  an 
abrupt  halt. 

It  was  then  I  saw  Old  Jed  Simmons  standing  at  the 
entrance  to  the  loft,  his  gun  hung  over  his  arm  casual¬ 
ly,  as  if  he  were  going  hunting.  For  a  moment  he 
surveyed  the  aroused  mob,  and  then,  in  a  voice  that 
commanded  the  respect  of  all  within  hearing,  he  began 
to  speak. 

“I  don’t  know  who  this  boy  is  you’re  looking  for; 
or  what  lie’s  done,  or  supposed  to  have  done.  But  I 
do  know  one  thing  for  sure.  Ain’t  no  man  going  in 
my  loft  without  my  permission.”  For  a  moment  the 
crowd  wavered,  a  few  on  the  outside  fringes  urging 
immediate  action.  Then  he  began  to  speak  again,  in 
a  more  conciliatory  tone.  I  don’t  remember  exactly 
what  he  said,  or  how  long  he  spoke,  but  I  remember 
that  it  made  every  other  speech  or  sermon  I’d  ever 
heard  sound  false  and  hollow  in  comparison.  His 
words  were  those  all  men  knew  and  could  understand. 
In  a  while  the  sheriff  came  and  took  Ralph  away,  and 
the  crowd  dispersed  peacefully. 

When  I  got  back  home  I  found  the  Reverend  More¬ 
land  sitting  in  the  living  room  with  his  head  in  his 
hands.  My  father  was  pacing  up  and  down  beside  him. 
I  stood  for  a  moment  and  looked  them.  In  their  eyes 
I  could  see  frustration  and  despair.  Now  they  were 
merely  men.  I  told  them  that  Ralph  was  all  right,  and 
then  I  went  upstairs  to  my  room  and  locked  the  door. 
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TWO  POEMS 

By  THOMAS  BURNETT  SWANN 


HAUGHTY  HIBISCUS 

If,  as  the  people  of  the  East  suppose, 

The  dead  return  in  other  forms  to  earth; 

If  every  thrush  and  every  garden  rose 
May  once  have  been  a  man  in  former  birth; 

If  sacred  cows  were  priests  and  ants  were  thieves; 
I  think  that  this  hibiscus  flower  I  hold 
That  redly  flaunts  among  these  deep  green  leaves 
Was  some  barbaric  flame-haired  queen  of  old 
Who  ruled,  reclined  in  regal  indolence, 

The  primal  splendors  of  an  antique  land, 

Made  mindful  that  her  bright  pre-eminence 
Was  sung  from  field  of  ice  to  tropic  sand. 

Who  knows?  Perhaps  those  bees  that  wheel  above 
Are  men,  once  spurned,  who  seek  again  her  love! 


THE  RE  INCARNATES 


Dark  sands  where  winds  the  scented  caravan, 

Fields  that  bloom  with  wild,  archaic  flowers, 

Exotic  spires  beneath  a  strange-starred  night, 

Recall  to  me  another  life  of  ours. 

I  know  not  of  what  land  or  age  we  were — 

If  you  were  flame-lipped  queen  or  wild-haired  slave — 
If  I  were  monarch,  merchant,  prince,  or  thief; 

But  you  were  beautiful  and  I  was  brave. 

And  if  yon  walk  again  this  world  we  know 
Or  watch  pale  dawns  above  a  Martian  Sea, 

Tomorrow  or  a  star’s  life-span  away, 

Remember  what  once  was,  and  wait  lor  me. 
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A  NEAT  BIT  OF  DOING 


By  DAVID  HAMMOND 


HE  TRIED  to  speak  gently,  "Delma — and  suc¬ 
ceeded  so  well  that  she  pushed  harder  against 
him.  making  him  resign  himself  to  silent 
suffering.  Outside  it  was  raining,  raining — and  his 
thoughts  were  terrible  and  bitter. 

Damn  her,  what  else  does  she  want?  Does  she  want 
to  see  me  dead  from  suffocation?  It’s  not  stifling 
enough  in  this  blasted  station — she’s  got  to  swarm  all 
over  me.  God  damn  the  flies  and  the  sticky,  stinking 
floor. 

"Go  on.  What  were  you  going  to  say?”  the  girl 
said. 

The  thrust  of  her  heavily  powdered  pretty  face  and 
the  strong  scent  of  her  perfume  drove  his  inner  parts 
against  the  four  walls,  but  he  managed  a  tight  smile 
as  he  turned  to  her.  This  was  no  time  to  get  her 
peeved,  with  only  a  few  more  minutes  until  her  bus 
left. 

“Wait,”  he  whispered,  glancing  significantly  at  a 
fat  Indian  woman  who  had  stooped  to  one  of  her 
children  directly  in  front  of  them.  He  was  grateful 
for  the  opportunity  to  stall;  the  less  he  said  now,  the 
better.  He  tried  to  dismiss  his  preoccupation  by  fas¬ 
tening  his  attention  on  the  slovenly  squaw.  She  would 
be  from  Pembroke,  the  Indian  town  a  few  miles  west. 
She  picked  up  the  child,  who  had  been  sitting  on  the 
floor  playing  with  a  cigarette  package,  and  restlessly 
moved  about  the  west  side  of  the  station,  stopping 
finally  at  the  door.  The  rain  had  dwindled  to  a  soft 
shower  and  the  afternoon  sun  was  shining  through  it. 
The  woman  opened  the  door  for  the  cooling  relief  of 
the  fresh  wind  off  the  rain.  Through  her  thin  dress 
her  squabby  legs  were  revealed.  Donald  jerked  his 
gaze  away  from  her  and  leaned  his  head  back,  loosen¬ 
ing  his  tie  to  let  the  breeze  circulate  about  his  hot, 
red  neck. 

“Don’t  you  want  a  coke,  Delma?”  the  boy  asked 
just  when  he  thought  she  was  about  to  speak  again. 
“No.  Tell  me  you  love  me,  Don.  You  said  it,  but 


I’ve  got  to  be  sure.” 

She  had  been  desperate  for  this  reassurance  each 
time  he  had  seen  her  since  she  told  him  she  was  preg¬ 
nant.  He  had  come  to  know  a  kind  of  desperation  too. 

“I  do;  you  know  that.  Wait,  I’ll  get  us  a  couple  of 
dopes.” 

The  waitress  at  the  grill-fountain  was  surly  as  she 
waited  on  him,  but  when  he  dropped  his  coin  over 
behind  the  counter  and  into  the  ice  container  she  was 
amused. 

“I — I’m  sorry,”  he  said,  “sort  of  nervous,  I  guess.” 

“Yeah,  I  know.  The  head  in  this  dern  place  gets 
us  all  down.  Thanks.” 

She  had  become  almost  gay. 

Walking  back  through  the  waiting  room  toward  his 
seat  Don  tried  to  take  in  the  fifty-or-so  bored  and 
irritable  faces  crowded  into  the  small  space  without 
resting  his  gaze  on  any  one  of  them.  He  had  no  desire 
to  catch  a  familiar  eye.  In  fact,  he  had  brought  Delma 
to  Riverton  to  catch  a  bus  so  there  would  be  no  chance 
for  any  of  the  hometown  snoops  to  get  suspicious.  He 
couldn’t  just  let  her  climb  on  the  bus  in  Gordon  by 
herself  and  go.  Like  that.  No,  he  had  to  see  her  off 
to  make  sure  that  she  kept  her  faith  in  him,  and  it 
had  to  be  away  from  Gordon  in  case  she  broke  down 
and  put  on  any  sort  of  demonstration  when  she  was 
leaving. 

All  through  the  past  two  panicky  weeks  he  hail 
dealt  with  his  problems  as  they  had  come  up,  never 
able  to  see  beyond  the  moment  and  feeling  always 
just  one  jump  ahead  of  total  ruin.  Now,  with  Delma’s 
bus  clue  to  leave  in  five  minutes,  was  the  time  to  run 
through  her  plan  of  action  one  last  time.  He  handed 
her  one  of  the  paper  cups  and,  sitting  down,  took  a 
drink  from  the  other  before  he  spoke: 

“Now  remember,  the  first  thing  to  do  when  you  get 
to  Page  City  is  take  a  taxi.  Just  tell  the  driver  you 
want  to  go  east,  and  as  soon  as  he  gets  started  you  ask 
him  to  take  you  to  a  doctor  chat  will  take  care  of  an 
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abortion.  Say  it  just  like  that.  He’ll  know  this  one  I 
heard  about.  And  there’s  nothing  to  be  scared  of. 
That’s  the  main  thing.  Don’t  get  scared.  You  may 
have  to  give  the  taxi  driver  a  few  bucks,  but  don’t  let 
him  have  more  than  five.  You  ought  to  have  plenty 
of  money  for  everything.  For  God’s  sake  don’t  let  it 
get  away  from  you.” 

“But  how  about  the  doctor?  What  if  he  charges 
more  than  I’ve  got?” 

“Don’t  worry,  he  won’t.  Try  not  to  let  him  find  out 
how  much  you’ve  got,  though,  fust  ask  him  right  off 
how  much  he’ll  charge.  He’ll  take  care  of  a  place  for 
you  to  stay  till  you  get  straightened  out.  Whenever 
he  gets  through  with  you,  you  go  on  to  your  cousin’s 
like  you  had  just  come  from  home.  You  sure  they 
won’t  write  your  folks  anything  about  when  you  get 
there?” 

“No,  they  don’t  hardly  ever  write,  and  since  I’m 
going  to  be  there  I  know  Mama  won’t  pick  that  time 
to  write  them.” 

“Okay.  Now  don’t  worry,  and  call  me  if  anything 
goes  wrong.  We’ll  just  have  to  cross  our  bridges  as 
we  come  to  them.  Don’t  forget,  I’m  going  to  do  right 
by  you,  Delma.” 

Her  smile  was  sickly,  and  she  held  his  hand  tighter. 
Until  the  bus  rolled  up,  splattering  the  puddled  water, 
they  sat  silently. 


When  they  went  outside  Don  carried  the  girl’s 
smaller  bag,  which  they  had  not  checked.  He  felt 
obliged  to  kiss  her  at  the  door  of  the  bus,  and  did  so. 
He  spoke  softly  into  her  ear,  “So  long,  honey,  you 
can  count  on  me.”  She  was  counting  on  him.  He 
stepped  back  to  see  where  she  got  a  seat,  then  stood 
below  her  window  and  took  the  hand  that  she  held 
out  to  him.  They  didn’t  talk;  he  was  wondering  what 
he  was  doing  there  and  she  was  drawing  strength  from 
the  moist  warmth  of  his  hand.  The  boy’s  thoughts 
started  from  the  question  that  he  had  formed  over  and 
over  and  over  in  his  mind:  “How  did  this  happen  to 
me?” 

Well,  how  does  it  always  happen?  You  know  .  .  . 

Thu  BUS  pulled  out  of  the  station  when  Donald 
felt  that  if  it  stayed  one  second  more  he  would  really 
crack.  The  driver  swung  the  red  and  yellow  bus  wide 
around  the  corner  of  the  terminal  building. 

Driving  home  himself,  he  wondered  how  he  would 
keep  his  father  from  discovering  that  his  savings  were 
gone.  He  was  not  altogether  miserable  though,  for 
he  believed  that  he  had  managed  everything  quite 
cleverly  so  far.  If  he  had  been  telling  someone  about 
it  he  would  have  said,  “A  pretty  neat  bit  of  doing, 
Tactful.” 
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None  of  the  other  arts,  it  seems,  suffers  perennially  such  an  apparently 
crucial  siege  of  birth  pains  as  does  the  theatre  at  the  beginning  of  every 
:  i  >  <  nt  season  now  successfully  under  way ,  Don  McCullen  takes  a  fleeting  glance,  while  he 

'  ■  :>  •  v  s,:i<  g  "iind.  at  the  whole  business  and  wonders  optimistically  just  what  all  the  Poor-pacing  teas 
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THE  FABULOUS  INVALID 

By  DON  McCULLEN 


DURING  the  month  of  September,  before  the 
New  York  theatre  season  is  visibly  launched 
with  the  first  success,  several  of  the  Manhat¬ 
tan  critical  confraternity  will  without  fail  put  down 
their  observations  that  the  coming  season  promises 
to  be  dismallv  meager,  that  the  established  luminaries 
of  Broadway  are  hibernating,  that  there  is  an  alarm¬ 
ing  dearth  of  available  capital  to  produce  new  shows, 
that  television  and  radio  are  taking  over  the  precious 
few  remaining  legitimate  houses  remaining  in  New 
York — in  short  that  the  coming  season  will  start 
scrawling  the  handwriting  on  the  walls  of  Shubert 
Alle\  for  the  American  drama.  Then,  magically,  as 
autumn  passes,  news  filters  through  Variety  to  the 
Rialto  that  the  Lunts  have  a  new  play,  that  Hepburn 
is  tired  of  Hollywood,  that  a  movie  palace  is  to  be  re¬ 
converted.  Slowly  the  disillusioned  critics  admit  that, 
temporarily  at  least,  things  are  looking  up. 

Many  people  think,  and  have  been  thinking  ever 
since  the  advent  of  talkies,  that  the  motion  picture  is 
destined  to  replace  the  theatre  as  the  prime  agent  of 
culture  propagation  in  America.  Up  until  about  a 
sear  ago,  the  imperious  moguls  of  the  California  film 
factories  were  able  to  muster  enough  courage  to  visual¬ 
ize  their  prodigal  offspring  as  the  ultimate  expression 
of  the  dramatic  arts.  One  producer,  Nunnally  John¬ 
son  went  so  far  as  to  write  a  sympathetic  obituary  for 
the  theatre  in  Collier’s.  At  that  time  the  movies  were 
basking  in  considerable  prosperity,  and  could  well 
afford  to  sing  a  lachrymose  requiem  for  the  stage. 
Then  suddenly  the  tide  began  to  run  out  with  falling 
box  office  receipts  and  a  troubled  foreign  market.  In 
the  ensuing  embarrassing  backwash  the  studio  heads 
called  time  out  and  tried  for  the  first  time  to  analyze 
the  situation  objectively.  One  of  the  results  is  the 
appearance  of  a  rash  of  “problem”  pictures  dealing 
with  racial  and  minority  issues.  With  them  have  come 


a  series  of  new  adjectives,  “bold,  daring,  honest,”  to 
replace  the  familiar  “colossal,  stupendous,  extrava¬ 
gant."  But  the  fact  remains  that  had  not  the  studios 
been  faced  with  pressing  economic  problems,  they 
would  have  ignored  their  artistic  consciences,  and  gone 
blithely  off  again  living  the  unreal  never-never  land 
life  with  a  happy  ending.  Unfortunate  as  it  may  be, 
the  cold  finger  of  impersonal  commercialism  is  the 
final  dictator  of  motion  picture  quality. 

The  THEATRE  now  has  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  win  back  a  large  portion  of  the  movie  audience 
which  is  demanding  new  and  original  pictures,  and 
which  will  never  be  completely  satisfied  by  the  films 
as  long  as  they  are  forced  to  operate  under  hopeless 
conditions  of  censorship  which  is  a  cross  between  fairy 
tale  naivete  and  Victorian  prudery.  A  quick  glance  at 
the  present  Broadway  roster  of  plays  shows  A  Streetcar 
Named  Desire  and  Detective  Story.  Neither  of  these 
plays  could  be  filmed  today  and  maintain  the  same 
values  which  make  them  so  effective  on  the  stage. 
Fortunately,  the  theatre  has  much  more  liberty  with 
the  forces  of  censorship  and  can  deal  with  problems 
of  sex  anti  morals  with  constructiveness  and  truth, 
and  not  hiding  behind  a  staple  formula.  In  the  play 
The  Children’ s  How  by  Lillian  Heilman  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  1934,  there  is  an  unmistakable  theme  of 
Lesbianism,  which  is  at  once  the  most  important 
catalytic  force  in  the  action.  It  was  a  great  success  in 
New  York,  and  soon  the  movies  bought  the  screen 
rights.  What  finally  emerged  on  the  screen  was  a 
watered-down  love  story  now  entitled  We  Three,  so 
cleansed  to  include  the  familiar  love  triangle  and  to 
exclude  most  of  the  original  sharp  social  commentary 
and  stark  tragedy. 

Since  the  movies  are  not  at  present  capable  of  ful- 
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filling  their  responsibility,  the  theatre  could  regain 
much  of  its  lost  supremacy.  But  the  answer  doesn’t 
mean  Broadway.  The  New  York  stage  is  and  has  been 
the  glamorous  fountainhead  of  American  drama,  a 
showcase  for  famous  playwrights  and  players  and  bril¬ 
liant,  imaginative  productions,  and  a  convenient  con¬ 
centration  of  the  best  talents  into  an  area  of  less  than 
one  square  mile.  This  concentration  has  long  been 
called  the  curse  of  our  theatre,  which  was  sure  to 
eventually  throttle  the  drama  elsewhere.  In  an  aver¬ 
age  season  between  one  hundred  and  a  hundred-and- 
twenty-five  plays  may  get  a  New  York  production,  with 
usually  about  thirty  running  simultaneously.  Less 
than  one-fifth  of  these  hundred-odd  plays  may  be  in 
any  sense  called  successful.  The  aggregate  of  off- 
Broadway  plays  given  throughout  the  country  obvious¬ 
ly  is  far  greater.  It  is  true  that  the  movies  did  cause 
the  downfall  of  the  legendary  “road”  and  most  of  the 
professional  touring  companies,  but  there  seems  to  be 
evolving  a  new'  breed  of  producer-directors  which  is 


doing  much  to  stimulate  a  national  interest  in  the 
theatre.  Margaret  Webster  is  taking  Shakespeare  to 
remote  audiences  which  have  never  had  theatre  and, 
surprisingly  enough,  is  making  it  pay.  Others,  such  as 
Margo  Jones  in  Dallas,  are  establishing  independent 
theatres  and  producing  organizations  and  are  meeting 
with  enthusiastic  audience  acceptance.  The  theatre 
in  colleges  is  improving  steadily.  Yale,  Catholic  Uni¬ 
versity,  Columbia,  and  North  Carolina  among  many 
others  are  able  to  offer  entire  seasons  of  professional 
caliber  productions,  many  of  which  receive  New  York 
showings. 

Despite  the  myopic  and  disillusioning  forecasts  by 
some  of  its  critics,  the  fabulous  invalid  of  the  arts  is 
slowly  writing  its  own  prescription  for  recovery.  The 
theatre  is  becoming  aware  of  the  national  picture  in 
place  of  the  highly  localized  centers.  And  to  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  almost  everyone,  where  given  a  reasonable  op¬ 
portunity,  the  theatre  sells  itself. 


KNICKERJACK 

By  Charlotte  Allen 

A  SLURRING  Southland  river  now, 
Crawling  by  gem-studded  sand  bars, 
Lingering  longer  under  green  shadows, 
Lethargic  in  the  purple  pools. 

Flooded  now  with  saffron  sunlight. 

This  crystal,  sterling  summer  stream, 

(Upon  whose  lovely  banks  I  lie  and  dream) , 
Sounds  only  faintly  of  destruction. 

But  fury  fells  its  lashing  rain, 

And  fills  great  rivers  with  contempt, 

Greedy  of  the  living  land’s  rich  blood, 
Unmindful  of  its  torrent  bane. 

The  fury  passes, 

Red  clouds  recede, 

K  nicker  jack,  unblemished 
Regains  its  calm. 

Strolling  slow  and  cooly  on,  (still 
Alluding  not  anticipated  dreads) , 

Amid  assuaging,  prayerful  heads 
Of  June’s  ten-myriad  flowers. 
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Elizabeth  Bowen:  Perfunctoriness  And  Prose 


THE  HEAT  OF  THE  DAY 
B\  Elizabeth  Bowen 
Alfred  A.  Knopf 
a  72  pages. 

Reviewed  by  Colbert  Smith 

o  X E  THING  immediately  dis¬ 
cernible  in  Elizabeth  Bowen’s  writ¬ 
ing  is  the  fact  that  she  is  not  afraid 
to  write  prose,  and  by  prose  is  meant 
prose  as  an  art  form.  Indeed,  Eng¬ 
lish  writers  as  a  rule  all  seem  to  have 
this  quality,  this  fearlessness,  in  their 
writing.  In  direct  contrast  are  the 
majority  of  American  novelists  who 
have  been  tremendously  affected,  one 
presumes,  by  American  journalism, 
by  the  American  pace  of  living  in 
general,  and  by  Ernest  Hemingway 
in  particular.  There  seems  to  be, 
however,  a  gradual  return  to  “prose” 
in  the  American  novel,  a  movement 
being  led,  of  course,  by  William 
Faulkner  and  Eudora  Welty.  But  it 
is  gradual:  to  find  prose  these  days 
one  must  turn  to  the  English  novel¬ 
ists,  a  group  that  is  fortunate  to  have 
Elizabeth  Bowen  as  a  member. 

The  Heat  of  the  Day  is  a  tidy 
little  novel  and  somehow  it  seems 
much  shorter  than  it  really  is.  It  is 
the  story  of  several  people  and  the 
lives  they  lead  in  wartime  London. 
Their  individual  lives  in  several  in¬ 
stances  seem  in  no  way  connected, 
yet  they  unmistakably  are  interwo¬ 
ven  and  inter-influenced.  The  reader 
does  not  notice  until  he  finishes  the 
novel  that  the  main  characters  em¬ 
body  representative  types  of  English 
men  and  women;  this  fact  probably 
goes  unnoticed  at  first  because  the 
characters  seem  so  awfully  human, 
and  as  human  beings  are  not  easily 
put  into  categories.  Stella  Rodney  is 
a  widow,  a  lover,  a  mother  near,  if 
not  of,  the  upper  class;  her  son  Rod¬ 


erick  is  a  soldier  and  heir  to  an  es¬ 
tate  in  Ireland;  Robert  Kelway  is 
her  lover,  an  officer;  a  man  called 
Harrison  would  be  her  lover  and  is 
a  secret  agent:  Louie  is  a  girl  of 
lower-middle-class  who  finds  it  rather 
hard  to  wait  for  her  husband  to  re¬ 
turn  from  the  war  and  therefore 
finds  Harrison  rather  attractive.  On 
the  periphery  there  are  five  other 
characters  who  enter,  in  varying  de¬ 
grees,  into  the  story.  It  is  among 
these  five  characters  that  one  finds 
some  of  Miss  Bowen’s  more  delight¬ 


ful  portrayals.  There  is,  for  instance 
Cousin  Nettie  who,  rememberin: 
that  Hamlet  feigned  madness  to  hel; 
solve  his  problems,  saw  no  reasoi  ! 
not  to  do  the  same  in  order  to  ge 
away  from  her  cousin-husbant 
whom  she  had  liked  as  a  cousin  bu 
not  loved  as  a  husband. 

But  it  is  Stella  Rodney  on  whoi 
Miss  Bowen  centers  her  attentioi 
Stella  is  not  visibly  a  complex  cha; 
acter.  She  is  merely  a  widow,  a  mod 
er,  and  Robert’s  mistress.  Her  chit 
characteristic  seems  to  be  that  c 
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Dining 

Halls 


•  Women’s  College 
Dining  Halls 

•  Southgate  Dining 

Hall 

•  Cafeteria’s  A-B-D 

•  The  Oak  Room 

•  Breakfast  Bar 

•  C-Tray  Service 

•  The  New  Grille 


waiting  to  make  a  decision  until  pre¬ 
cisely  the  wrong  time,  but  even  with 
this  characteristic  she  apparently 
maintains  her  good  sense:  her  rea¬ 
sons  for  delaying  decisions  are  usual¬ 
ly  sound.  When  Harrison  tells  her 
that  her  lover  is  a  traitor  to  his  coun¬ 
try,  she  remains  extraordinarily  calm 
in  her  indecision  whether  to  believe 


it  or  not.  Her  relationships  with 
everyone,  with  Robert,  with  her  son, 
with  Harrison  to  whom  she  even¬ 
tually  awards  a  kind  ol  love,  are  all 
more  or  less  rather  perfunctory. 

FeRFUNCTORINESS,  in  fact, 
seems  to  be  a  pretty  good  classifica¬ 
tion  of  all  the  characters.  Their 
dialogue  is  voluminous  and  occa¬ 
sionally  volatile.  At  hardly  any  time 
in  the  novel  is  there  no  one  talking, 
talking  for  the  most  part  in  rather 
every-day  fashion,  but  not  necessar¬ 
ily  about  every-day  subjects.  Miss 
Bowen’s  characters  seldom  feel  the 
need  for  an  exclamation  point,  and 
Miss  Bowen  herself  seldom  feels  the 
need  to  step  in  and  help  her  char¬ 
acters  say  what  they  want  to.  They 
say  more  or  less  what  they  mean,  but 
they  are  so  painfully  sophisticated 
that  they  will  not  let  their  feelings 
help  them  to  say  what  they  want  to. 
Herein  lies  the  beauty  of  Miss  Bow¬ 
en  as  a  writer:  her  prose  takes  on 
the  delicacy  of  things  said  and  things 
left  unsaid.  But  also  herein  lies,  I 
believe,  her  main  fault  as  a  novelist: 
by  leaving  so  many  things  unsaid 
she  has  left  emotion  quite  out  of  the 
picture.  And  The  Heat  of  the  Day, 
alas,  leaves  the  reader  just  a  little 
chilled.  •  •  • 


7or 

Christmas 

May  we  suggest  a  beautiful,  Na¬ 
tionally  Advertised  gift  from  our 
large  stock— For  we  feature  fine 
quality  brands — no  off  makes  here 
— which  means  a  lifetime  of  pleas¬ 
ure  to  both  the  receiver  and  the 
giver. 

We  Are  Proud  to  Offer 
Diamonds  By: 

Keepsake 
Columbia 
Rose  Blossom 
Berland 

Watches  By: 

Elgin 

Omega 

Longines 

WlTTNAUER 

Bulova 

Jewelry  By: 

Krementz 

Speidel 

and  many,  many  others.  We  ask 
that  you  come  in  and  compare! 
Compare  quality!  Compare  prices! 
Then  you  will  know  why  so  many 
people  say:  “Shop  Weldon’s — It 
Pays!” 

STUDENTS  ARE  WELCOME  TO 
OPEN  AN  ACCOUNT  HERE 

ildoh's 

Jewelers 

"THE  QUALITY  STORE” 

303  E.  Chapel  Hill  St. 

Across  From  Washington  Duke  Hotel 
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QUESTIONS 

A  sign  of  omission  is  found  with  ease. 
Phonetically  speaking,  it’s  found  between  these. 
It’s  twice  shown  here,  and  if  you  stop  to  think 
About  the  difference,  you’ll  find  the  missing  link. 
1,  2,  3,  6,  7  about  this  time  of  year 
Is  spread  and  wished  by  people  far  and  near. 

ANSWERS  WILL  APPEAR  IN  THE 
NEXT  ISSUE  OF  YOUR  MAGAZINE 


Chesterfield  Humor  Magazine 
Contest  Winners 


RULES  FOR  CHESTERFIELD  HUMOR  MAGAZINE  CONTEST 

1.  Identify  the  3  subject*  in  back  cover  «d.  All  clues  are  in  ad. 

2.  Submit  answers  on  Chesterfield  wrapper  or  reasonable  facsimile  to  this  publication  office. 

i.  First  ten  correct  answer*  from  different  student*  win  a  carton  ofChesterfield  Cigarettes  each. 

4 .  Enter  as  many  as  you  like,  but  one  Chesterfield  wrapper  or  facsimile  must  accompany  each  entry. 

5.  Contest  closes  midnight,  one  week  after  this  issue’s  publication  date.  New  contest  next  issue. 

6.  Answers  and  names  of  winners  will  appear  in  the  next  issue. 

7.  All  answer*  become  the  property  of  Chesterfield. 

S.  Decision  of  judges  will  be  final. 

LAST  MONTH’S  ANSWERS  &  WINNERS 

MR.  SOFT  TOUCH.  When  hard  times  hit,  Mr.  Soft  Touch 
can  be  counted  on  to  fix  you  up  quickly. 

B  ROBOT.  Read  TABOR  (from  Tabor  City)  inverted,  with  one 
minor  switch  (changing  A  to  O)  and  you  get  Robot,  a  device 
controlled  by  a  switch. 

C  CHESTERFIELD.  Trunk  (chest);  a  pause  (er);  meadowland 
(field). 

WINNERS. .. 


Carl  Richter 
Ina  Lalin 
Dulcy  Peters 
C.  Gordon  Zeeman 
Geo.  Terpenning 
Gordon  Winfield 
Fay  Cobb 
Russell  Parks 
Bob  Kingery 
John  Gibson 


Entries  should  be  mailed  to  Box  4665 


Hats  Off  to  Duke  Students 


Si 


In  past  years  we  have  been  proud  to  serve 
the  Duke  Students.  In  doing  so  we  feel  we 
have  had  a  small  part  in  aiding  you  to  realize 
your  high  hopes  for  the  future. 

It  is  our  desire  to  continue  to  serve  you 
now  and  in  the  years  to  come. 


0 


DUKE  POWER  COMPANY 
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don’t,  hesitate 
Bring  Your  Date 
to  the 

LITTLE 

ACORN 


} 

•  Barbecue 

•  Brunswick  Stew 

•  Fried  Chicken 

•  Steaks 

•  Sea  Food 


‘Hospitality”  our  motto 
and 

‘ Good  Food”  our  quest 

6th  Block  North  of  Post  Oflice 
On  Rigsbee  Avenue 

PARKING  SPACE  AVAILABLE 


'The  Egyptian’  Is  Better 
Than  the  Ordinary  Run 
Of  Historical  Novels 

THE  EGYPTIAN 
By  Mika  Waltari 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons 
503  pages. 

Reviewed  by 
Mary  Elizabeth  Harris 


It  IS  clearly  evident  in  The  Egyp¬ 
tian  that  the  story  of  Sinuhe,  phy¬ 
sician  to  the  Pharoah,  embodies  more 
wgrth  than  the  usual  “historical  nov¬ 
el.”  Here  we  have  a  fascinating  story 
woven  into  its  background  of  the  an¬ 
cient  world  and  leaving  as  the  most 
outstanding  characteristic  of  the 
book  a  philosophy  of  life  which 
forces  the  reader  to  think  about,  if 
not  decide  definitely,  whether  love 
and  truth  or  subtleties  and  great 
strength  constitute  the  way  to  eternal 
peace  from  war  and  strife.  The  god 
of  love  and  truth  which  Pharoah 
Akhenaton  establishes  represents  a 
doctrine  that  is  almost  Christian  in 
aspect.  It  loses  power  over  Egypt  to 
Horemheb,  general  of  the  Pharoah’s 
army.  Horemheb’s  aims  are  for  world 
peace  too,  but  he  believes  the  only 
way  to  attain  this  end  is  by  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  great  armed  strength  and  a 
healthy  hatred  for  all  potential  ene¬ 
mies.  Despite  the  outcome  of  events, 
the  reader  has  to  decide  for  himself 
the  worth  of  the  two  opposing  phi¬ 
losophies. 

The  background  of  the  book  can 
by  no  means  be  considered  the  result 
of  anything  but  the  most  meticulous 
research.  The  setting  covers  all  the 
then  known  world  —  sophisticated 
Thebes,  proud  city  of  the  Nile;  Ak¬ 
henaton,  city  of  love  with  its  fragil¬ 
ity  and  lightness;  Crete  and  its  slav¬ 
ish  devotion  to  a  bull-like  god;  Mi- 
tanni,  destined  to  be  conquered;  the 
Hittites  and  their  war  like  land;  rich 
Syria  with  its  corrupt  cities;  and 
Babylonia,  self-assured  and  arrogant. 
This  wide  background  is  filled  in 


Johnson  Buick 
Company 


•  24-Hour  Towing  Service 
•  Body  Rebuilding 
•  Painting 


Dial: 

J-1491 

L-1841 

J-8331 

326-328  E.  Main  Street 


MILES  DRIVE-IN 

3005  Roxboro  Road 
Durham,  N.  C. 

On  Bus  Line  City  Limits 

Home  of  Good  Foods 


•  Pit  Cooked  Bar-B-Q 
•  Juicy  Western  Steaks 
•  Southern  Fried  Chicken 
•  Brunswick  Stew 

•  French  Fried  Onions 
•  Hush  Puppies 


H.  B.  Miles 
Prop. 


Tel.  F-3051 
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WHAT  DID  THE  SPHINX  REALLY  SAY? 


"Gosh  I'm  lonely— wish  I  had  a  Life  Saver!" 


FREE!  A  box  of  LIFE  SAVERS 

for  the  best  wisecrack! 


TThat  is  the  best  joke  that  you  heard  on  the  campus  this  week? 
For  the  best  line  submitted  to  the  editor  each  month  by  one  of  the 
students,  there  will  be  a  free  award  of  an  attractive  cellophane- 
^rapp*»d  assortment  of  all  the  Life  Saver  flavors. 


Keep  Up 

With  Happenings  at 
Duke  and  In  Durham 

By  Reading  the 

©urljam  Jttorntng 
Heralti 

and 

The  Durham  Sun 


Special  Coverage  of 
Duke  News 


IF®  ^ 


•  We  Cater 
To  Breakfasts 


•  Country  Cured 
Ham 

•  Fried  Chicken 

•  Good  Steaks 


11031/2  West  Chapel  Hill  Street 
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PRINTERS 

AND 

ENGRAVERS 


fraternity  and 
Sorority  Stationery 

Chapter 

Newspapers 

Publications 

Announcements 

Dance  Invitations 

Programs 

Tickets 

Cards 

■ 

ESTABLISHED  IN  DURHAM 
IN  1904 


CHRISTIAN 

PRINTINE 

COMPANY 

124  W.  PARRISH  ST. 


with  the  personal  lives  of  a  cross 
section  of  people  from  the  Pharoah 
to  the  lowly  grave  robbers. 

The  main  weakness  of  the  novel 
lies  in  Waltari’s  flair  for  over-drama¬ 
tizing  personal  situations.  The  sen¬ 
sationalism  of  the  love  scenes  borders 
on  triteness,  and  it  is  only  in  this 
respect  that  Waltari  does  not  rise 
above,  but  is  equal  to,  most  con¬ 
temporary  modern  novelists.  Waltari 
is  exceptionally  successful  in  bring¬ 
ing  a  dead  age  to  life  and  at  the 
same  time  giving  his  reader  some¬ 
thing  to  think  about. 

Laurels  should  be  offered  here  to 
Mr.  Waltari’s  English  translator,  Na¬ 
omi  Walford.  Because  of  her  excel¬ 
lent  translation,  the  Finnish  script 
has  lost  none  of  its  beauty  and  power 
as  so  often  happens  when  the  work 
of  a  foreign  author  is  rewritten  into 
English.  «  •  « 


OPTIMISM 

By  Colbert  Smith 

I  will  not  gainsay: 
Tomorrow’s  another  day; 
So  let’s  procastinate. 
Tempting  Time  and  Fate. 
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Good  Food 
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Restaurant 

In  Durham  Since 
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Everyone  Agrees 
it's 

Harveys 

Cafeteria 

for 

Really  Fine  Foods 
Air  Conditioned 
Banquet  Rooms 
Available 


Are  You  Undecided 

About  That 

SPECIAL 

XMAS 

GIFT? 

Make  It  Different  This  Year 
With  An  Exclusive  Portrait 

From 

Duke-Rhodes 

10041/2  W.  Main  Street 
Phone  N-9172 


IF  YOU  KNOW 
OF  WHAT  I  SPEAK 

By  John  Keeses 

POETRY  is  no  more 

A  drawing  room  pause 
Between  tea 
And  it’s  been  so  nice — 
Goodbye. 

It's  more 
Or  less 

How  you  look  at  it. 

It’s  Eliot 
Sliced,  pressed 
In  a  Pound  loaf. 

And  bitten  musingly. 

Or  rather  a-musingly 
If  you’re  an  intellectual, 
Ineffectual. 

E.  E.  Cummings 
Strummings, 

Are  as 

Con 

fu 

Sedas 

T 

(his?) 

Tome. 

howab 

Oil 

Tyou  KID  !  ! 

Give  me 

The  fellow  (Long)  who 
Galls  a  spade  a  spade, 

And  names  a  rose 
By  any  other. 


J.  B.  DODSONS 
ESSO  STATION 


ATLAS  TIRES 
BATTERIES 
ACCESSORIES 
LUBRICATION 
WASH 


Corner  Chapel  Hill  St. 
and  Milton  Ave. 

Phone  L-4231 


UNIVERSITY 

LUNCSEONETTE 


Steaks 


Southern  Dairies 
Ice  Cream 

1007  W.  Main  Street 
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Another 

%obbins 

Exclusive 


Go  dancing  “In  A  Swirl”  of  tremen¬ 
dous  skirt.  Rayon  crepe  shaped  for 
glorious  days  and  evenings.  A  ruff  of 
petals  outline  the  neck  and  sleeves. 
Waist  is  prettied  with  a  length  of 
spaghetti  tie. 


LAVISHLY  CUT 
GRACEFULLY 
FASHIONED 


The  House  oj  Fashion 


CHESTERFIELD  CONTEST— SEE  PAGE  28 
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of  hundreds  of  men  and  women  who  smoked  Camels — 
and  only  Camels — lor  .'50  consecutive  days,  noted  throat 
specialists,  making  weekly  examinations,  reported 

NOT  ONE  SINGLE  CASE  OF  THROAT  I 
IRRITATION  due  to  smoking  CAMELS! 
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Convenient  to  Campus 
Located  At 
1001  \\r.  A  fa  in  Street 


Young  Men's  Styles  In  Clothing 
and  Furnishings 


Marry  me  and  I  will  promise  you 
Life 


FREE!  A  box  of  LIFE  SAVERS 

for  the  best  wisecrack! 

“What  is  the  best  joke  that  you  hoard  on  the  campus  this  week? 
For  the  best  line  submitted  to  the  editor  each  month  by  one  of  tho 
students,  there  will  be  a  free  award  of  an  attractive  cellophane- 
wrapped  assortment  of  all  the  Life  Saver  flavors. 
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WHAT  JOHN  ALDEN  TOLD  PRISCILLA 


Let  A  Washer 

DO  YOUR  WORK 
AT  THE 

LAUNDRY-AID 

Kill  W.  Chapel  Hill  St. 


Keep  Up 

With  Happenings  at 
Duke  and  In  Durham 
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The  Durham  Sun 


Special  Coverage  of 
Duke  News 


GOOD 

BANKING 

SERVICE.. 


just  around  the  corner 

The  Fidelity  Bank  has 
brought  good  banking  serv¬ 
ice  within  easy  reach  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  Durham  homes  and 
business  firms.  All  four  of¬ 
fices  offer  complete  services. 
Save  time.  Save  effort.  Save 
steps.  Use  your  nearby 
friendly  Fidelity. 


★ 


DELITY 

Bank 

*  Main  &  Corcoran 

*  Ninth  &  Perry 

*  Driver  &  Angier 

*  Roxboro  R<1.  &  Maynard 

★ 

MEMBER  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 

MEMBER  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


OBLIQUITIES  & 
PEREGRINATIONS 

Looking  BACK  over  the  years, 
writing  on  Duke  Campus  seems  to 
have  been  a  rather  spasmotic  affair 
with  great  fluctuations  and  waver¬ 
ings  in  calibre  and  in  quantity.  It 
makes  one  think  (if  one  has  a  flex¬ 
ible  mind)  of  a  knarled  tree  always 
standing,  always  existing,  but  only 
occasionally  coming  into  full  flower. 
To  carry  the  conceit  further,  blos¬ 
soms  are  beginning  to  bud  again; 
more  people  are  beginning  to  write 
better  stories  than  was  evidenced  in 
the  past  two  years.  It  is  an  especially 
gratifying  turn  of  events  for  the  per¬ 
son  who  can  remember  the  last  great 
period  of  student  writing  on  cam¬ 
pus.  Such  names  as  Guy  Davenport, 
Tom  Greet,  Bill  Styron,  Mac  Hy¬ 
man,  Bill  Snitger,  and  Lewis  Buck 
are  memories  to  some  of  us  but  are 
unknown  to  most  of  the  present  stu¬ 
dent  body.  The  new  writing  group 
on  campus  is  in  reality  as  yet  un¬ 
tried.  It  is  still  new,  but  it  is  bril¬ 
liantly  new  and  full  of  promise.  In 
the  last  issue  of  the  Archive  readers 
met  the  first  of  this  new  group  of 
writers  and  in  this  issue  they  will 
meet  more,  and  there  will  lie  more 
in  the  April  issue.  Not  all  of  the 
new  writers  who  have  appeared  in 
these  pages  wil  achieve  the  limited 
greatness  possible  for  a  writer  on  a 
college  campus;  some  will.  There 
are  always  One-Time-Charleys,  and 
of  course  there  will  lie  here  too. 

Budding  season  is  always  a  time 
of  hope. 

Although  story  writing  is 

now  in  abundant  Hower  (and  a  com¬ 
fortable  amount  of  poetry  is  coming 
through),  there  is  a  serious  lack  of 
non-fiction  writers  (or  writers  of  ex¬ 
position,  as  some  arc  wont  to  say) 
on  campus.  There  seems  to  be  no 
visible  reason  why  students  are  not 
writing  non-fiction;  certainly  there 
are  many  topics  interesting  enough 
to  devote  the  thought  and  industry 
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Lipscomb-Gattis 

Company 

Men's  Clothing 

Since  1917 

Phone  1-0331  211  West  Main  St. 

I..  E.  Graham  18  —  Sec.-Treas. 


Meet  The  Gang 
At  .  .  . 

CHILI  HOUSE 

•  Soft-Shell  Crabs 
•  Spaghetti 
•  Sea  Food 
•  Steaks 
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entailed  in  essay-writing.  The  essays 
which  have  come  to  this  office  in  the 
last  year  have  been  mostly  re-worked 
term  papers.  Term  papers  are  all 
right  in  their  place,  but  they  are 
after  all  research  papers  and  appear 
to  be  more  burdened  than  enlivened 
b\  quotations  front  scholarly  author¬ 
ities.  The  reader  of  one  of  these  re¬ 
worked  term  papers  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  have  an  intense  interest  in  the 
subject  in  order  to  enjoy  what  he  is 
reading  because  the  papers  usually 
deal  with  a  very  narrow  field.  As  it 
is,  there  is  little  interest,  no  humor, 
anti  virtually  no  thought. 

Perhaps  few  people  realize  that 
an  essay  is  sort  of  like  a  one-man 
bull  session.  Nearly  everyone  is 
ready  to  talk  or  listen  when  a  bull 
session  gets  under  way.  Why,  then, 
are  not  the  writers  who  have  ideas 
ready  to  write?  Surely  the  readers 
are  ready  to  read.  There  are  many 
possible  topics  for  essays  in  the  three 
favorites  found  in  every  bull  session: 
Politics,  Religion,  and  Women  (or 
Men,  as  the  case  may  be).  It  would 
appear  that  organized  thought  is  a 
terrible  thing. 

In  addition  to  essays,  there  has 
been  a  painful  shortage  of  book  re¬ 
views.  The  newer  books,  of  course, 
do  not  reach  Durham  until  general 
interest  for  them  has  died  out.  1’he 
bookstores  downtown  tend  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  more  plush  historical 
novels.  The  Library  finds  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  deliberate  seemingly  for 
months  on  each  purchase  (and  right¬ 
ly  so  since  the  future  value  of  each 
book  must  be  considered).  Non-fic¬ 
tion  of  a  better  grade  can  be  found 
in  the  local  bookstores.  But  evident¬ 
ly,  if  students  do  any  extracurricular 
reading,  they  do  not  feel  like  ex¬ 
pressing  an  opinion  about  what  they 
have  read.  Perhaps  organized  think¬ 
ing  is  a  terrible  thing. 

Book  Collectors 

ill  IT  FOR  the  student  who  does 
buy  books  and  who  does  read,  the 
Friends  of  Duke  University  Library 
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is  announcing  the  1949-50  contest 
for  the  best  student  book  collections. 
Three  prizes  of  twenty-five,  fifteen, 
and  ten  dollars  are  offered  each  year 
in  a  contest  open  to  all  undergrad¬ 
uate  students  for  the  best  book  col¬ 
lections  formed  during  their  college 
years.  The  contest  is  supervised  by 
the  Undergraduate  Committee  ol 
the  Friends  of  the  Library,  and  in¬ 
quiries  may  be  directed  to  the  Cu¬ 
rator  of  Rare  Books.  The  collections 
entered  in  the  contest  are  exhibited 
each  spring  in  the  General  Library. 
The  prizes  are  awarded  on  the  basis 
of  the  student’s  collection  and  a  per¬ 
sonal  interview  to  determine  the 
overall  planning  and  objectives  of 
his  collecting  activity,  and  his  famil¬ 
iarity  with  his  own  books  anti  the 
general  field  of  his  collecting  inter¬ 
est.  The  contest  will  close  this  year 
about  April  15;  it  will  be  judged  the 
following  two  weeks  while  the  col¬ 
lections  are  on  exhibition. 

Other  Contests 

There  ARE  three  local  awards 
to  be  presented  this  spring  to  stu¬ 
dents  who  submit  outstanding  lit¬ 
erary  and  scholarly  material: 

1.  The  Norman  Foerster  Award 
of  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  best 
critical  essay  submitted  by  a  student, 
either  undergraduate  or  graduate, 
from  either  Duke  or  the  University 
of  North  Carolina.  The  essays  must 
deal  with  general  literary  questions 
(esthetic  or  ethical) ,  or  with  spe¬ 
cific  writers  or  writings  of  any  pe¬ 
riod  from  antiquity  to  the  present. 
Suggested  length:  1000  to  4000 
words  (although  there  is  no  set 
limit).  Manuscripts  should  be  sent 
to  the  English  Office  in  West  Duke 
Building  not  later  than  March  30. 

2.  The  Erasmus  Club  Prize  in  the 
Humanities  of  twenty-five  dollars  is 
offered  to  an  undergraduate  for  the 
best  original  essay  embodying  the  re¬ 
sults  of  research,  criticism,  or  evalu¬ 
ation  concerning  some  subject  in 
the  humanities.  Suggested  length: 
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2000  to  3000  words  (but  there  is  no 
set  limit)  .  Manuscripts  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  T.  M.  Simkins,  Jr., 
117  University  Library,  not  later 
than  April  30. 

3.  The  Anne  Flexner  Memorial 
Award  for  Creative  Writing  consists 
of  ten  to  twelve  dollars’  worth  of 
books  and  fifty  dollars  in  cash.  It  is 
open  to  all  undergraduates.  Only 
short  stories  (5000  word  limit) ,  one- 
act  plays  (5000  word  limit)  ,  poems 
(100  line  limit),  and  informal  es¬ 
says  (3000  word  limit)  are  eligible. 
Manuscripts  should  be  deposited  at 
the  English  Office  not  later  than 
April  15. 

Mademoiselle  Contest 

M  A  DEMOISELLE  magazine  has 
again  opened  its  annual  College  Fic¬ 
tion  Contest  for  women  undergradu¬ 
ates  in  accredited  coleges  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

In  a  dispatch  that  came  to  our 
office,  the  Mademoiselle  people 
stated  that  the  stories  submitted  in 
the  contest  may  be  3000  to  5000 
words  in  length.  They  should  be 
typewritten  on  one  side  of  paper 
only,  and  accompanied  by  the  con¬ 
testant’s  clearly  marked  name,  home 
address,  college  address,  college  year. 
Stories  which  have  previously  ap¬ 
peared  in  undergraduate  publica¬ 
tions  are  acceptable  it  they  have  not 
been  published  elsewhere.  Mademoi¬ 
selle’s  editors  will  judge  all  stories, 
and  as  usual  their  decision  will  be 
final.  Entries  must  be  postmarked 
no  later  than  midnight,  April  15, 
1950,  and  must  be  addressed  to  the 
College  Fiction  Contest,  Mademoi¬ 
selle,  122  East  42  Street,  New  York 
17,  New  York. 
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Through  some  peculiar  quirk  in  the  Public’s  imagination  the  Ballet  has  undergone  a 
tremendous  popularization  in  the  last  few  years.  A  form  of  art  formally  reserved  for  the 
elite  and  performed  in  gilt  halls  with  plush  settings  has  found  itself  a  major  position  in  musical  comedy  and 
in  the  movies.  After  seeing  the  ballet  portions  in  these  more  or  less  common  media,  the  average  American 
(usually,  and  perhaps  naturally,  distrustful  of  pure  art  forms)  has  begun  to  be  interested  in  the  more  ortho¬ 
dox  ballet  performances,  as  evidenced  by  the  recent  simultaneous  success  of  two  companys — the  Sadler  Wells 
and  the  Ballet  de  Paris — in  New  York.  Phillips  A.  Treleaven  is  perhaps  bet  lei  known  as  the  Editor  of  the 
Chronicle  than  as  a  dilittante  in  the  world  of  art  and  music. 


THE  BALLET 

By  PHILLIPS  A.  TRELEAVEN 


OF  ALL  art  forms,  the  ballet  is  probably  most 
vulnerable  and  the  definite  whimsy  of  the 
box-office  patrons.  The  reason  for  this  is  sim¬ 
ple:  the  ballet  spans  a  greater  area  of  creative  en¬ 
deavor  than  any  other  active  artistic  field  of  today. 
At  one  time  this  might  have  been  said  of  the  opera, 
but  it  has  been  a  long  time  now  since  opera  was  a 
dynamic  medium.  Dance,  music,  painting,  staging 
techniques,  acting,  and  writing  are  all  bundled  up 
together  in  varying  degrees  of  importance  in  a  ballet 
performance.  A  new  development  in  any  one  of  these 
fields  soon  finds  its  way  to  the  ballet  stage  and  adds 
a  new  note — sometimes  imperceptible,  sometimes  i ev¬ 
olutionary — to  current  ballet  style. 

Of  course,  like  everything  else  artistic,  the  classic 
forms  of  ballet  are  inextricably  woven  into  the  con 
temporary  pattern.  Music  has  its  Haydn  and  Mozart, 
painting  its  Michelangelo  and  Raphael,  literature  its 
Shakespeare  and  Milton.  And  the  ballet  likewise  has 
its  Swan  Lake  and  Giselle  which  fit  into  the  same 
scheme,  in  temporal  categories,  the  ballet  does  not 
parallel  its  companion  arts  in  development  until  fair¬ 
ly  recent  times,  for  it  grew  very  slowly  until  it  finally 
blossomed  into  the  ballet  with  which  we  are  now 
familiar.  The  (  lassie  form  occupies  an  important  posi 


tion,  and  it  is  probably  part  of  current  popular  phil¬ 
osophy  which  idolizes  the  past,  on  some  planes  reach¬ 
ing  pathological  proportions.  But  at  any  rate,  the 
success  of  the  past  has  done  little  to  retard  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  ballet  in  the  present.  Within  the  last  few 
weeks,  six  premiers  were  held  in  New  York  by  one 
company — hardly  a  sign  of  a  static  art. 

The  roots  of  ballet  finger  far  back  into  primitive 
civilization.  Some  rudimentary  forms  are  recorded  in 
wooden  reliefs  dating  back  to  the  first  Egyptian  dy¬ 
nasty  in  3000  B.C.  However,  it  wasn't  until  the  19th 
century  A.I).  that  it  developed  into  an  independent 
art  form  which  we  would  recognize  today  as  ballet. 
One  of  the  most  significant  developments  came  about 
in  1830  when  the  female  dancers  finally  took  to  the 
air,  and  with  the  aid  of  re-enforced  shoes  began 
dancing  on  their  toes.  As  the  years  passed  after  this, 
the  ballet  developed  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  then 
stopped.  It  became  firmly  bound  in  tradition,  and 
for  a  while  it  seemed  that  it  would  be  strangled  in 
tradition.  However,  shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  a  man  stepped  out  of  the  darkness  of  Russia  who 
was  to  plant  a  bombshell  right  in  the  middle  of 
ballet.  This  was  Diaghilev,  the  greatest  of  all  ballet 
impressarios.  He  refurnished  the  art  from  top  to  hot 
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tom.  giving  it  a  fresh,  new  life,  ami  shifting  its  gen¬ 
eral  approach.  It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  estimate 
the  distance  in  time  and  space  which  his  influence 
lias  traveled. 

II 

D  I  A(. HI  LEV  put  the  ballet  on  free-turning  wheels 
and  moved  it  up  in  line  with  the  development  taking 
place  in  the  other  arts  and  in  artistic  thinking  in  gen¬ 
ual.  The  ballet  lost  its  conventional  prettiness  and 
decorum  and  took  on  a  daring  and  sometimes  poign¬ 
ant  beautv.  Stele,  intimacy,  and  emotion  replaced  the 
stuffiness  and  pomposity  of  performances  of  just  a  few 
sears  past.  Ballet  grew  in  with  the  roots  of  free 
expression  which  were  beginning  at  this  time.  The 
validity  of  arbitrary  restrictions  and  rules  of  the  game 
were  being  regarded  with  increasing  skepticism.  Full 
realization  of  this  break  from  the  traditional  was  not 
to  come  until  several  years  later,  but  definite  and 
severe  blows  were  being  dealt  against  the  crumbling 
foundations  of  romanticism. 

At  this  time  the  principles  of  traditional  painting 
were  in  the  advanced  stages  of  decay.  Starting  in  about 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  artists  like  Manet, 
Monet,  and  Degas  were  showing  mounting  disregard 
for  the  techniques  of  the  romanticists.  The  impression¬ 
ists,  post  impressionists,  and  expressionists  had  point¬ 
ed  a  new  direction  in  painting.  Now  the  artists  were 
thinking  of  painting  liberated  from  the  tyranny  of 
nature  that  would  be  a  free,  expressive  art  like  mu¬ 
sic.  Georges  Braque  and  Pablo  Picasso  between  1908 
and  1910  were  beginning  to  experiment  with  com¬ 
positions  of  abstract  patterns  in  which  natural  shapes 
were  reduced  to  a  minimum,  if  not  discarded  entirely. 
Kandinsky,  a  Russian,  composed  designs  in  color 
without  bothering  to  build  any  stable  pattern  of 
recognizable  forms. 

Music  also  had  pretty  well  pushed  most  of  the  ideas 
ol  romanticism  out  of  the  picture  and  was  beginning 
to  edge  the  basic  harmonic  and  tonal  principles,  which 
had  been  traditional  for  hundreds  of  years,  in  the 
same  direction.  Debussy  championed  the  impression¬ 
istic  school  of  music,  the  first  major  group  to  make  a 
definite  break  with  the  past.  At  this  time  composers 
like  Schonberg  and  Stravinsky  were  going  off  in  the 
general  direction  of  the  expressionist.  This  line  of  de- 
velopment  was  much  more  iconoclastic  and  in  its 
extreme  forms  led  to  a  total  break  down  of  the  tra¬ 
ditional  tonal  and  harmonic  systems. 

In  literature  there  was  also  a  trend  towards  a  new 
method  of  expression.  The  symbolists  of  France, 


headed  by  Verlaine  and  Mallarme,  were  roughly  com¬ 
parable  to  the  impressionists  of  music  and  painting. 
T  hey  were  poets  fighting  against  what  they  termed 
the  abuses  of  Romanticism  to  be  found  in  such  writers 
as  Hugo  and  Lamartine.  By  means  of  the  sounds  of 
their  words,  they  meant  to  evoke  certain  sub-conscious 
sensations  and  ideas.  Words  to  them  became  vehicles 
of  suggestion  rather  than  simply  a  means  of  expres¬ 
sion.  Later  types  of  writing,  such  as  that  of  James 
Joyce,  reflect  more  advanced  thinking  in  the  artistic 
revolution  of  the  20th  century. 

So  this  is  the  picture  into  which  Diaghilev  was  to 
fit  the  ballet.  In  view  of  the  position  of  the  other  arts, 
it  is  no  wonder  then  that  modernization  of  the  ballet, 
which  was  still  well  entrenched  in  romantic  thinking, 
would  bring  about  a  considerable  change.  Partly  be¬ 
cause  of  his  wide  interests  and  partly  because  ballet 
depends  a  great  deal  on  the  other  arts,  Diaghilev  was 
able  to  bring  about  almost  complete  modernization 
during  the  period  that  he  was  operating  his  company. 

Ill 

I^ECAUSE  OF  the  many  different  types  of  expres¬ 
sion  rolled  up  into  one  ballet  production,  there  is 
indeed  a  real  question  of  how  to  determine  who 
wields  the  leading  influence.  Does  the  choreographer, 
librettist,  composer,  or  artist  set  the  pace?  In  the  days 
before  Diaghilev,  the  choreographer  was  lead  dog. 
The  composer  was  given  a  dance  for  which  to  write 
music  step  by  step,  the  story  was  worked  in  at  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  dancer,  and  scenery  and  costume 
were  virtually  ignored.  With  the  modernization  of  the 
ballet,  though,  all  phases  were  given  more  attention, 
and  the  choreography  lost  quite  a  bit  of  its  priority. 
Determination  of  the  lead  creator  changed  to  depend 
upon  the  source,  caliber,  and  effectiveness  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  involved  in  each  production. 

When  working  with  Diaghilev,  Stravinsky  usually 
dominated  over  the  choreographer.  In  one  of  his  pro¬ 
ductions  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  seriously  considei 
putting  the  orchestra  on  stage  and  letting  the  dancers 
have  what  room  was  left.  However,  he  was  eventually 
talked  out  of  that  idea.  Later,  when  collaborating  with 
Ballanchine,  it  appears  that  Stravinsky  yielded  some¬ 
what.  Said  Ballanchine:  “Stravinsky  is  a  composer 
who  can  work  best  when  he  has  definite  limitations.” 
In  working  with  Ballanchine  on  Orpheus  he  asked 
for  definite  time  lengths  of  the  various  sections  of  the 
ballet:  forty  seconds  for  the  opening  scene,  twenty- 
six  seconds  for  the  entrance  of  Orpheus’s  friends,  etc. 
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Stravinsky  then  composed  music  of  appropriate 
length.  Ballanchine  further  remarks  on  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  Orpheus,  however:  “After  getting  the  score,  I 
studied  and  analyzed  the  music.  Although  I  supply 
Stravinsky  with  most  of  the  libretto,  1  do  not  plan 
steps  ahead  of  time.  I  try  to  build  a  floor  for  the 
music  to  walk  on.  The  movement  adds  itself  to  the 
music,  complements  it,  and  enlarges  its  meanings  as 
an  additional  line  of  counterpoint  would.’’ 

This  idea  of  the  contrapuntal  nature  of  the  dance 
seems  to  be  the  correct  one.  Slavishly  following  every 
device  in  the  music  results  in  a  rather  obvious  dance 
expression.  The  thinking  of  contemporary  choreo¬ 
graphers  is  that  the  dance  should  interpret  and  not 
translate  the  music. 

As  far  as  the  book  of  the  ballet  is  concerned,  it 
should  be  fairly  evident  that  it  must  be  written  before 
any  other  part  of  the  production  can  be  worked  on. 
This,  however,  does  not  mean  that  it  cannot  be  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  other  aspects  of  the  production.  The 
romantic  ballet  has  a  habit  of  periodically  leaving  the 
story  in  mid-air  while  the 
dancers  go  through  a  series 
of  irrelevant  pirouettes 
and  grand  jetes.  It  is  not 
uncommon,  either,  for  the 
composer  to  juggle  the 
book  around  to  fit  in  bet¬ 
ter  with  the  music.  Stra¬ 
vinsky  on  several  occasions 
even  went  so  far  as  to  write 
his  own  libretto. 

Another  example  in  the 
game  ol  King  of  the  Moun¬ 
tain  is  in  the  ballet  fantasy 
Fancy  Free,  a  story  of  three 
sailors  on  shore  leave.  Je¬ 
rome  Robbins  not  only 
wrote  the  story  and  worked 
out  the  choreography,  but 
he  also  gave  explicit  in¬ 
structions  about  what  kind  of  music  should  accom¬ 
pany  it.  In  a  separate  column  running  along  side  of 
the  story,  Robbins  writes  descriptions  for  the  mu¬ 
sic  such  as:  “Fast,  explosive,  jolly;  music  should  have 
literal  meanings  as  far  as  specific  action  is  concerned; 
slow,  torchy,  somewhat  low-down;  dreamy,  tired; 
after-the-storm  feeling.” 

In  other  modern  ballets,  such  as  The  Fall  River 
Legend  and  Pillar  of  Fire,  the  libretto  takes  on  an 
importance  in  a  new  sense.  For  these  to  have  any 


meaning,  the  story  must  be  followed  closely.  Instead 
of  simply  outlining  a  series  of  events  and  actions,  the 
story  also  includes  a  type  of  conversation  and  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  emotions  and  reactions  to  the  events.  In 
The  Fall  River  Legend,  the  libretto  dominates  com¬ 
pletely  for  a  time  while  one  of  the  dancers  recites  a 
speech  orally  explaining  the  circumstances  of  the 
story.  During  this  time  the  music  and  dancing  stop. 


c, 


ONGERNING  the  decor  and  costuming  of  a  bal¬ 
let,  there  is  little  room  for  a  clash  of  interests.  A  piece 
of  scenery  may  be  thought  to  interfere  with  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  dancers,  and  a  costume  may  inhibit  free 
movement,  but  other  than  that  there  is  little  direct 
connection  with  the  music  and  choreography.  The  ar¬ 
tist,  then,  is  left  pretty  much  to  himself,  either  to 
do  a  good  or  a  bad  job.  Although  this  phase  is  not 
inter-related  with  the  rest  physically,  it  is  tremendous¬ 
ly  important  to  the  success  of  a  production.  An  ineffec¬ 
tive  mise-en-scene  can  kill  a  brilliant  score  or  an  in¬ 
spired  choreography.  The 
over-all  visual  impression 
leans  heavily  on  set  design 
and  costuming,  and  in 
many  cases  a  beautiful  or 
startling  stage  can  fill  in 
gaps  where  the  music  and 
dance  fall  down.  However, 
there  are  instances  when 
scenery  and  costume  are  of 
little  importance.  In  a  pas 
de  deux  where  the  accent 
is  on  virtuose  and  spectacu¬ 
lar  dancing,  for  instance, 
a  black  curtain  and  pink 
tights  are  about  all  that  is 
needed.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
further  elaboration  would 
in  most  cases  be  superfluous 
and  probably  distracting. 

Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  there  is  no  set  formula 
or  theory  that  will  dictate  what  should  be  emphasized 
and  what  should  not.  It  is  a  matter  which  concerns 
each  ballet  performance  individually.  A  large  part  ol 
the  artistry  in  ballet,  then,  is  working  out  the  balance 
of  the  art,  music,  and  dance.  The  importance  of  good 
judgment  in  supervising  all  elements  in  their  proper 
perspective  is  written  down  in  a  long  sad  list  of  ballets 
that  failed  because  they  did  not  fit  together  harmoni- 
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oush.  or  because  the\  lacked  qualit\  or  emphasis  of 
one  of  the  chnents. 

IV 

Immediately  after  Diaghilev  died  in  1 929,  the 
lullet  siiHered  a  severe  set-back.  His  company  fell 
apart  from  lack  of  organization  and  proper  manage¬ 
ment.  and  mam  stars  of  the  company  quit.  In  1932 
Colonel  de  Basil  took  over  management  of  the  corn- 
pane  and  was  able  to  bring  about  some  degree  of 
order.  However,  for  the  fifteen  years  following  Diag- 
hilev  s  death,  the  ballet  was  marked  with  dissention, 
conliict  of  interests,  wasteful  competition,  copywrite 
tangles,  and  generally  non-progressive  efforts.  This 
was  clue  principally  to  the  fight  over  succession  to  the 
Diaghilev  dominance. 

America,  though,  was  not  subject  to  this  internal 
conflict  in  the  ballet  world,  for  it  had  very  little  tra¬ 
dition  which  could  be  fought  over  as  yet.  Moreover, 
ballet  activity  in  the  United  States  was  practically 
negligible,  and  most  of  the  performances  given  in  the 
country  were  by  foreign  groups  on  tour.  During  this 
period,  though,  interest  in  ballet  was  beginning,  and 
the  American  audiences  were  becoming  educated  to 
the  ballet.  The  level  of  European  ballet  remained  sta¬ 
tionary,  while  that  of  the  United  States  was  contin¬ 
ually  rising,  and  at  an  increasing  rate. 

During  the  Second  World  War  the  two  levels 
crossed,  and  America  rose  to  assume  the  leading  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  ballet  world.  This  position  was  attained 
bv  work  of  American  artists  to  a  large  extent,  but 
there  were  two  other  forces  that  added  tremendously 
to  the  development  of  the  American  ballet.  For  one 
reason  or  another,  many  European  artists  and  one  or 
two  ballet  companies  came  to  the  United  States  and 
set  up  residence  here.  Fokine,  Stravinsky,  Massine, 
and  Balanchine  are  such  artists,  and  the  Ballet  Russe 
de  Monte  Carlo  is  one  of  the  companies  which  has 


remained  in  the  U.  S.  The  second  outside  reason  for 
the  ballet  becoming  so  prominent  in  America  steins 
from  the  situation  in  Europe  during  the  war  which 
forced  some  companies  there  to  disband  or  to  stop 
extensive  touring.  This  left  a  large  hole  which  the 
American  ballet  had  to  fill. 

Along  with  the  advances  made  by  the  American  bal¬ 
let,  there  was  also  the  development  of  a  distinct  new 
school,  namely  the  American  school.  Billy  the  Kid, 
Filling  Station,  Fancy  Free,  Rodeo ,  The  Great  Ameri¬ 
can  Goof,  Krazy  Kat,  Frankie  and  Johnny,  Union  Pa¬ 
cific,  and  a  host  of  others  comprise  this  new  school, 
the  chief  characteristic  being  that  it  is  a  reflection  of 
the  American  scene.  Aside  from  the  ballets  which 
have  a  sharp  nationalistic  flavor,  there  are  many  in  a 
serious  expressionistic  and  somewhat  abstract  style: 
The  Fall  River,  Legend,  Pillar  of  Fire,  The  Bells,  St. 
Francis  (Nobilissima  Visione). 

The  American  ballet  companies  are  now  going 
through  one  of  their  most  severe  tests.  With  the  full 
activity  of  foreign  companies  resumed,  and  the  slow¬ 
ing  down  of  free  spending,  the  American  ballet  will 
not  be  long  in  proving  whether  or  not  it  is  durable. 
The  Ballet  Theater  was  dissolved  last  year,  but  only 
for  a  short  time;  it  was  reformed,  and  so  far  this  year 
its  performances  have  been  successful.  The  Sadler 
Wells  Ballet  and  the  Ballet  de  Paris  touring  the 
LTnited  States  this  year  have  been  tremendously  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  Sadler  Wells  Ballet  brought  a  return 
of  the  classic  ballet,  performing  chiefly  works  such  as 
Swan  Lake.  The  Ballet  de  Paris  on  the  other  hand 
was  held  over  in  New  York  for  several  weeks  with 
one  ballet,  a  modern  adaption  of  Carmen.  Whether 
the  American  ballet  will  remain  successful,  or  whether 
there  is  a  progressive  or  regressive  trend  in  ballet  at 
this  time  is  yet  to  be  determined;  but  whatever  the 
course,  it  appears  certain  that  the  answer  will  not  be 
long  in  forthcoming. 
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II  WAS  ten-thirty  on  Broadway.  I  was  alone  in 
Lindy’s  with  my  coffee.  1  noticed  a  big  man  in  a 
black  overcoat  with  a  grey  Homburg  pick  out  a 
handful  of  cigars  at  the  counter  and  motion  to  the 
waiter  to  bring  his  coffee  over  to  my  table.  He  waved 
a  pudgy  hand  at  me  as  he  side-stepped  his  bulging 
form  between  the  closely-knit  tables,  sat  down,  and 
began  to  talk. 

“What  the  devil’s  wrong  with  you,  Mark  boy?  You 
look  like  a  bride  left  waiting  at  the  church.” 

I  shrugged.  “Hello,  Sol.”  He  was  grey,  sixtyish,  and 
rosy-cheeked.  His  name  was  Sol  Kramer.  He  had  part 
of  three  shows  on  Broadway  now,  one  of  which  was 
mine. 

“You’ve  been  acting  like  a  kicked  puppy,  Mark 
.  .  .  trouble  is  you  think  too  much.  You  came  here 
with  all  kinds  of  dime-store  ideas  about  the  glamor  of 
show  business  and  show  people  and  now  you  find 
out  they  weren’t  exactly  right.  So  what?  I  don’t  mean 
to  say  you  were  wrong  to  think  the  way  you  did,  on 
the  contrary,  you’re  wrong  now  to  think  otherwise. 

“What  you  ought  to  do  is  start  writing  another 
show.  Keep  busy,  keep  hustling,  moving,  keep  push¬ 
ing  yourself;  that’s  what  the  whole  secret  is.  Mind 
what  I  say,  Mark,  as  soon  as  you  stop  for  a  moment 
and  look  back  at  everyone  and  everything  you  begin 
to  think  the  whole  set-up  is  phoney.  It’s  like  a  big 
cocktail  party  where  everyone  is  drunk  except  you 
and  you  shake  your  head  and  think  what  silly  asses 
everyone  is  making  out  of  themselves.” 

The  waiter  came  over  and  left  a  pot  of  coffee  and 
a  piece  of  cheesecake.  I  pushed  my  cup  aside  and 
watched  him  eat. 

"1  know  what  would  do  you  worlds  of  good.  You 
ought  to  write  a  show  about  show  business  .  .  .  but 
don’t  just  sit  down  and  scribble  it  off.  I  mean  go  out 
and  do  some  research  on  it  just  like  you  would  on 
any  other  kind  of  show.  Now  don’t  tell  me  it's  been 
done  before  because  it  hasn’t,  not  really  done.  Oh 


sure,  you  probably  couldn’t  count  the  shows  about 
the  small  town  boy  who  became  America’s  idol  or 
the  piano  fixer  who  became  a  composer,  but  I  mean 
a  show  with  sentiment  and  no  sentimentality.  T  know 
what  I'm  talking  about,  boy,  I’ve  been  around  here 
over  thirty  years  and  it’s  never  been  done.  Berlin 
wrote  a  song  about  it  but  that  was  sentimentality  too, 
the  sentimentalists  stand  in  line  to  cry  over  his  songs. 
I  don’t  mean  write  a  show  like  that  song,  but  write 
one  that  makes  you  laugh  and  cry  at  the  same  time, 
not  alternatingly.  Do  you  understand?” 

He  took  a  big  mouthful  of  cheesecake  and  waited 
for  it  to  settle.  Then  he  took  a  big  gulp  of  coffee  and 
refilled  his  cup. 

“For  instance,  take  a  simple  plot  from  real  life  and 
make  it  stand  for  everyone  .  .  .  like  Sam  and  Molly 
Kauffman  for  instance — there’s  one  I  bet  you’ve  never 
heard.  They  never  made  the  top,  never  even  made 
the  big  time,  but  they  were  show  business.  Like  1  say, 
it’s  a  story  with  sentiment.” 

He  called  the  waiter  and  took  out  a  cigar.  The 
waiter  stacked  the  cups  and  saucers  and  silverware  in 
the  crook  of  his  arm  and  wiped  the  table  with  a  clean 
damp  cloth.  Sol  Kramer  licked  his  cigar  all  over  and 
then  bit  off  the  end  and  stuck  it  in  his  mouth.  He 
spoke  in  between  puffs  as  he  held  a  match  to  the  end 
of  it. 

A  WAS  booking  shows  for  the  Keith  Circuit  in 
the  mid-west  in  the  twenties  when  I  first  saw  them, 
they  were  Kauffman  and  Dooley  then.  Maybe  you 
might  have  called  them  just  another  song  and  dance 
team,  but  I  liked  them.  The  crowd  at  the  Palace  in 
Cleveland  liked  them  too,  ancl  when  1  checked  up  I 
found  that  they  had  torn  up  audiences  all  the  way 
from  Des  Moines  to  Schenectady.  So  I  went  backstage 
after  the  last  show  and  took  them  out  to  dinner.  They 
were  just  a  couple  of  kids  then  like  me  and  the  three 
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.'1  u>  just  au'  ami  talked — ate  hamburgers  ami  talked 
vaudeville.  I  had  just  come  from  New  York  and  they 
wanted  to  know  all  about  it.  Of  course  being  the  little 
big  bo\  1  was  in  those  days,  the  first  thing  1  knew,  1 
was  promising  l  would  see  what  1  could  do  about 
billing  them  in  the  City.  The\  moved  on  to  Akron  the 
next  da\  and  1  think  1  went  on  to  Cincy,  anyway  1 
forgot  all  about  the  whole  thing  until  about  a  year 
later. 

"  Then  1  was  in  Mon  Greene’s  office  (he  owned  the 
Jewel  Theatre  in  Minneapolis  in  those  days)  when 
Molh  Doole\  came  in.  still  in  her  tights  from  the  last 
show  and  bubbling  over  with  smiles  and  tears  and 
asked  Mori  if  she  and  Sam  could  be  excused  from  the 
matinee  the  next  day  so  they  could  go  on  a  honey¬ 
moon  as  the\  were  getting  married  that  night.  Mort 
looked  prettv  sour  about  the  whole  thing  and  I  guess 
she  was  pretty  scared  he  wasn’t  going  to  say  yes,  but 
aftei  he  thought  about  it  for  about  two  or  three 
minutes  he  just  stood  up  and  asked  why  the  hell  he 
hadn’t  been  invited.  ‘Goodness/  she  said,  ‘he  only 
asked  me  between  curtain  calls.’ 

“Sam  and  Molly  were  married  after  the  last  show, 
and  the  justice  of  the  peace  said  the  ceremony  from 
a  makeshift  pulpit  which  said  McGinnis  and  his  Seals 
on  the  front.  For  a  wedding  cake  there  w'as  a  little 
thirty-five  cent  pound  cake  with  four  candles  on  it 
which  Sam  had  bought  to  celebrate  their  fourth  year 
together  on  the  stage,  like  he  had  every  other  year 
before  and  did  every  year  afterwards  as  long  as  they 
were  together.  1  don’t  think  they  even  noticed  I  was 
there,  but  after  the  ceremony  when  they  had  gotten 
into  Mort  Greene’s  car  and  left,  Mort  and  I  w'ent 
down  to  a  little  place  he  knew  on  the  outskirts  of 
town  and  got  rather  drunk.  I  told  Mort  then  how  I 
had  built  up  their  hopes  of  getting  them  billed  in 
Yew  York  and  how  bad  I  felt  about  it  now,  but  all 
he  did  was  laugh.  When  I  asked  him  why  he  was 
laughing  he  said  he  didn’t  think  they  would  go  to 
New  York  even  if  someone  offered  them  top  billing 
at  the  Strand.  He  said  they  were  happy  doing  their 
ac  t  just  the  way  they  were,  and  that  they  knew  if  they 
ever  went  to  New  York  people  would  begin  to  tell 
them  what  they  were  doing  wrong  and  how  to  do  it 
better  and  pretty  soon  what  they  would  be  doing 
wouldn’t  be  theirs  anymore.  Well,  f  said,  maybe  so 
but  I  couldn’t  see  why  a  couple  of  kids  who  could 
sing  and  dance  as  well  as  they  cotdd  should  spend  the 
rest  of  their  lives  playing  the  sticks,  and  I  spent  an 
extra  day  in  Minneapolis  so  I  could  talk  to  them  when 
they  got  back. 


“The  pit  band  had  already  started  the  overture 
and  McGinnis  was  taking  his  seals  out  of  their  boxes 
when  Sam  and  Molly  came  running  in,  and,  what  with 
everyone  laughing  and  shaking  hands  and  kissing 
each  other,  and  their  trying  to  put  their  make-up  on 
at  the  same  time,  I  didn’t  attempt  to  say  anything 
to  them  until  after  their  act.  When  1  did  get  them 
alone,  though,  they  remembered  me  and  the  night  in 
Cleveland  a  year  or  so  before,  and  asked  me  how  I 
had  been  and  all  about  New'  York  and  the  big  shows 
on  the  Street.  It  w'as  then  I  reminded  them  about 
the  offer  I  had  made  to  book  them  into  the  City.  Only 
this  time  when  I  made  the  offer  I  said  I  thought  I 
cotdd  swing  it,  because  I  was  pretty  sure  I  could. 

“For  the  first  time,  either  on  the  stage  or  off,  I  saw 
the  smiles  drop  off  their  faces,  the  glow'  that  made 
their  eyes  look  like  footlights  were  shining  in  them 
always  seem  to  fade.  They  looked  at  each  other  as  if 
they  were  frightened,  and  Molly  reached  for  Sam’s 
hand  with  hers.  Molly  was  short  and  thin,  though 
with  strong,  good  arms  and  legs  and  a  pretty  little 
mouth  that  pouted  out  a  bit  just  above  her  chin.  She 
looked  at  Sam  and  then  at  the  floor  and  left  the  an¬ 
swer  up  to  him.  Sam  Kauffman  leaned  forward  so  that 
he  w'as  just  sitting  on  the  edge  of  a  battered  chaise 
lounge  which  was  covered  with  a  torn  sheet  and  he 
looked  straight  into  my  face.  He  w'as  a  little  brick  of 
a  man.  ‘Mr.  Kramer,’  he  said,  ‘I  realize  Molly  and  I 
should  be  very  happy  that  you  like  our  act  so  much, 
and  really  w'e  ARE  grateful,  but  .  .  .’  and  here  he  look- 
at  her  and  patted  her  head,  ‘I  kind  of  think  it  would 
be  better  for  us  if  we  just  sort  of  played  this  circuit, 
for  a  while  longer  at  least  .  .  .  after  all,  we’re  happy 
together  and  that’s  just  about  all  anyone  can  ask  for.’ 

“I  tried  to  explain  to  them  that  now  their  status 
had  changed  since  they  were  marriad  and  that  in  a 
little  while  they  might  want  to  settle  down  and  have 
children  and  so  forth,  and  then  they  wouldn’t  want 
to  be  on  the  road  all  the  time,  and  a  good  steady 
job  in  New  York  would  be  the  answer  to  all  their 
problems.  But  it  w'as  all  no  good.  When  I  finally  left 
they  fell  all  over  me  with  thanks  .  .  .  funny,  I  got 
the  feeling  that  they  w'ere  pretty  scared  I  w'as  going 
to  talk  them  into  it  and  that  they  w'ere  very,  very 
happy  when  I  allowed  them  to  say  no. 

“I  had  told  them  I  would  keep  in  touch  with  them, 
and  I  did  write  them  from  time  to  time  after  that, 
especially  when  I’d  run  across  an  item  on  their  act 
in  one  of  the  trade  magazines,  and  I’d  make  my  offer 
over  again  each  time.  I  think  I  still  have  some  of  the 
cards  I  used  to  get  in  answer  to  my  letters.  Some  of 
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them  just  said,  ‘Still  thanks.  Still  no-thanks.’  or  some¬ 
thing  like  that. 

“By  this  time  1  was  set  up  permanently  here,  1 
guess  it  was  maybe  seven  or  eight  years  alter  I  had 
first  seen  them.  I  had  a  booking  agency  of  my  own 
with  quite  a  few  headliners  in  my  files.  So  you  see  it 
wasn’t  unusual  for  the  bigger  boys  to  come  to  me  for 
an  odd  act  or  two  the  way  the  Keith  office  did  that  day 
in  the  Spring  of  thirty-four. 

“The  whole  gist  of  the  call  was  that  they  needed  a 
double  act  that  was  a  guaranteed  smash  to  go  on  the 
opening  bill  of  the  Summer  Series.  At  the  time  1  had 
everything  from  dancing  bears  to  operatic  tenors,  but 
nothing  at  all  in  a  double,  that  is  nothing  good 
enough  for  the  Strand.  Then  all  of  a  sudden  I  got  the 
bright  idea  that  1  would  really  set  the  Keith  office  on 
its  behind  by  letting  them  know  how  up  on  things 
I  was.  So  I  told  them  all  about  this  act  they  had  been 
carrying  on  their  own  Mid-West  circuit  for  over  ten 
years  called  the  Kauffmans  who  were  really  box-office 
smash.  That  put  the  secretary  in  a  dither  because  she 
had  never  heard  of  an  agent  doing  anything  like  that 
before,  so  she  put  Old  Man  Keith  himself  on  the 
phone  and  I  told  him  the  whole  story.  He  laughed 
about  it  a  while  and  then  told  me  to  catch  the  first 
train  out  to  wherever  they  were  and  bring  them  back 
and  he  would  pay  me  the  ten  per  cent  as  a  bonus  just 
because  of  the  laugh  he  was  getting  over  it. 

“When  my  train  pulled  into  St.  Paul  at  four  in  the 
afternoon  I  went  right  to  the  Music  Box  Theatre 
where  they  were  playing  and  caught  the  matinee.  1 
said  before  that  maybe  you  might  have  thought  they 
were  just  another  song  and  dance  team,  but  as  1  look 
back  on  that  performance  now,  I  don’t  believe  any¬ 
one  could  have  possibly  thought  that.  There  was  the 
perfect  timing,  the  spontaneous  catches  with  their  feet, 
the  genuine  smiles  that  beamed  across  the  floods — 
there  was  all  that  and  a  love  for  the  people  in  the  au¬ 
dience  as  well  as  for  each  other — and  don’t  think  it 
all  doesn’t  come  out  in  the  performance.  As  I  sat  there 
and  watched  them  singing  and  dancing  1  was  happy 
not  only  for  myself,  but  for  them,  because  in  my  heart 
I  thought  I  was  finally  doing  what  was  best  for  them. 
Afterwards  when  f  talked  to  them  and  told  them  Mr. 
Keith  himself  had  sent  me,  and  they  told  me  they 
:  were  expecting  a  baby  in  October,  1  knew  it  was  going 
to  be  all  right.  Still  I  think  it  might  have  been  only 
because  of  the  baby  that  they  decided  to  come  with 
j  me,  for  even  when  they  had  agreed,  it  was  only  on  my 
promise  that  it  wotdd  be  for  only  six  weeks  and  aftei 
that  they  could  decide  whether  to  stay  or  return. 


“Mr.  Keith  had  been  anxious  to  see  their  act,  and  I 
knew  if  I  gave  them  too  much  time  they  might  change 
their  minds,  so  I  told  them  they  wotdd  have  to  leave 
that  night.  Molly  said  she  just  wouldn’t  do  it,  that 
she  had  to  buy  all  kinds  of  clothes  and  things  for  Neve 
York,  and  that  she  just  had  to  stay  in  St.  Paul  for  a 
couple  of  days  at  least. 

“The  way  it  finally  worked  out  is  that  Sam  and  I 
made  arrangements  with  the  manager  of  the  Music 
Box  for  Molly  to  do  the  act  alone  for  three  days  and 
Sam  would  come  with  me  that  night. 

“Sam  and  1  were  in  the  station  waiting  for  the  eight- 
ten  when  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  station  master 
told  us  the  train  was  two  hours  late  and  Sam  remem¬ 
bered  that  it  was  an  anniversary  .  .  .  the  eleventh.  He 
didn’t  waste  a  second.  He  just  said  he  would  be  back, 
dropped  his  bags,  and  got  in  a  cab,  and  before  I  knew 
what  he  was  doing  he  was  out  of  sight.  I  found  out 
later  he  went  to  every  bakery  shop  in  town  before  he 
found  one  that  was  open  and  then  he  had  to  pay  two 
dollars  for  a  cake  because  it  was  the  only  one  they 
had  and  it  was  an  extra  large  one.  He  took  it  by  the 
stage  door  and  left  it  in  her  dressing-room  and  lit  all 
eleven  candles  and  then  went  out  to  watch  the  show. 

When  MOLLY’S  ad  came  on  she  told  the  au¬ 
dience  that  she  was  doing  it  alone  that  night  because 
her  husband  had  gone  to  New  York  to  sign  their  act 
into  the  Strand.  The  audience  applauded  for  so  long 
that  tears  came  to  Molly’s  eyes,  and  her  lips  pro¬ 
nounced  thank-you  over  and  over  again  though  you 
couldn’t  hear  it  for  all  the  cheering.  By  the  time  she 
went  into  the  first  routine,  the  whole  audience  smelled 
smoke  and  people  began  to  leave  their  seats  and  run 
up  the  aisles.  Sam  stood  up  on  his  seat  and  screamed 
for  her  to  leave  the  stage  but  she  just  stood  there  sing¬ 
ing  and  tapping  like  nothing  was  the  matter  at  all. 
By  this  time  the  old  Music  Box  was  a  regular  stam¬ 
pede,  the  whole  proscenium  burst  into  flames  and 
the  flats  and  suspended  floods  came  crashing  down 
onto  the  stage.  Sam  tried  to  push  and  cram  his  way 
towards  her,  screaming  all  the  time,  but  the  crowd 
was  shoving  him  backwards.  Before  he  knew  it  he  was 
out  in  the  street  and  the  roof  caved  in. 

“I  found  him  sitting  on  the  curb  back  in  the  alley 
where  the  stage  door  had  been.  He  had  something 
wadded  in  his  fist.  When  1  finally  pried  it  open  I 
found  it  was  wax,  evidently  what  was  left  of  the  box 
of  candles  he  had  put  on  the  t  ake,  pressed  into  a  tight 
little  cylinder.” 
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1  looked  up  and  noticed  the  crowd  had  begun  to 
poui  into  1  indy's.  We  automatically  got  up  and  left. 
We  walked  along  the  Street  not  saying  anything. 

1  told  von  before  1  started  it  was  not  a  success  story. 
Show  business  isn't  all  success,  like  am  other  business 
1  guess  il  \ou  care  it)  look  at  it  that  way.  He  took 
me  by  the  arm.  "Come  here,  1  want  to  finish  the  story 
for  you.” 

He  led  me  across  Fifty-third  Street  towards  one  of 
those  news-stands  that  sprout  up  beside  the  yawning 
subway  entrances.  Fie  fished  for  a  bill  and  handed  it 
towards  the  white-haired  little  man  in  the  tweed  over- 
i  oat  with  a  money-changer  strapped  to  his  waist.  “  1  he 
rimes,  Sam.” 

"Evening,  Mr.  Kramer,  turning  colder  isn’t  it?" 

"Yes  it  is,  Sam,  certainly  is.  By  the  way,  1  thought 
you  might  like  to  meet  Mark  Dayton,  he’s  the  man 
who  wrote  Trouble  Is  A  Butterfly.”  He  motioned  for 
me  to  come  forward. 


"Flow  do  you  do.”  I  said. 

"Liked  your  show  very  much.  Yessir.  Mr.  Kramer 
gave  me  a  ticket  .  .  .  read  all  the  reviews  too  .  .  . 
you’ve  got  a  hit,  son.” 

“Mr.  Dayton  is  writing  a  new  show,  Sam,  one  about 
show  business  .  .  .  all  about  vaudeville  and  the  old 
performers.” 

“Say,  that’s  a  good  idea.”  His  little  eyes  sparkled 
out  from  beneath  his  cap.  “You  know,  maybe  you 
might  be  able  to  find  a  small  place  in  it  for  my  wife 
and  me.  You  know  Molly  and  1  have  quite  a  routine 
together,  used  to  roll  them  in  the  aisles  not  so  long 
ago.  We  still  practice  our  steps  together  every  night, 
just  so  we  won’t  go  stale,  you  know.” 

“Thanks,  Sam,  I  know  Mr.  Dayton  will  keep  you  in 
mind.”  I  could  feel  Sol  Kramer’s  hand  on  my  shoul¬ 
der.  “Write  a  show  like  that,  Mark,  boy,  and  I’ll 
produce  it  for  you.” 


Seems  to  rne  Pilkington’s  making  an  awful  stew  about  nothing.  Needn  l  gel 
into  such  a  pet  just  because  the  got)’ men l  revoked  his  easy  chair  permit. 
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A  BABY  WHEN  IT’S  SLEEPING, 
THERE’S  NO  CRYING 

By  MARGARET  DAVIS 


ATHER  stretched  his  long  legs  before  him  and 
closed  his  eyes. 

“You  have  orange  hair,  Johnny,”  he  said,  “and 
1  had  orange  hair  once.  Mine  is  grey  now,  and  since 
my  hair  has  changed  because  of  my  years,  my  mind 
has  also  changed.  1  have  had  an  orange  mind  because 
it  has  been  forced  upon  me.  I  am  tired  of  keeping 
my  soul  orange,  Johnny,  but  I  know  if  it  ever  turns 
as  grey  as  my  hair  that  I  shall  no  longer  have  a  rea¬ 
son  to  live.” 

I  wondered  if  my  father  were  growing  old,  for  1  had 
never  heard  him  speak  of  relinquishing  even  a  small 
part  of  his  orange  mind.  The  orange  mind  is  a  stand¬ 
ard  phrase  at  our  house  just  as  The  Riddle,  a  very 
beautiful  old  ballad,  is  standard.  They  both  repre¬ 
sent  the  unconventional  life  that  Mother,  Dad,  Mike 
and  1  led.  I  should  say  tried  to  lead. 

My  father  was  born  sixty-five  years  ago,  and  when 
his  mother  looked  at  him  for  the  first  time  she  was 
horrified.  Her  child  by  some  trick  of  nature  had  been 
born  with  orange  hair,  a  flatnose  and  thick  lips.  She 
never  stopped  being  horrified.  For  years  Father  re¬ 
mained  in  the  background,  while  his  lovely  blond 
brothers  and  sisters  were  presented  in  every  favorable 
light.  I  suppose  Father  never  forgot  his  orange  hair 
because  no  one  ever  allowed  him  to  forget  it.  He  has 
told  me  many  times  that  at  school  he  was  ignored, 
pitied,  and  jeered  at.  1  was,  too,  but  because  of  my 
deep  understanding  of  Father  1  knew  how  to  fight 
back. 

We  had  a  dairy  farm  ten  miles  from  a  small  town. 
Although  it  never  appeared  to  be  unusual  to  me,  1 
learned  later  that  it  was  a  weird  and  amazing  home. 
At  least  that  is  how  the  people  in  the  town  described 
it  when  they  stopped  buying  milk  from  our  farm.  But 
for  me  it  was  a  perfect  home.  So  perfect  that  when  1 


am  through  school  and  can  have  a  home  of  my  own 
it  will  be  very  much  like  our  dairy  farm. 

The  room  that  Mike,  my  younger  brother,  and  I 
shared  was  large  enough  for  pickled  snakes  and  frogs 
and  hundreds  of  books.  At  first  Father  insisted  that  we 
read  them;  later  I  read  them  because  I  wanted  to. 
Mike  never  grew  up  and  never  learned  to  read.  He 
died  before  he  was  old  enough  to  define  the  words 
that  were  in  our  books — beauty,  hope,  hate  and  love. 
These  were  abstract  words  we  could  feel,  but  Mike 
did  not  learn  to  express  his  feelings. 

The  1H1NG  that  made  our  room  different  was 
probably  the  words  written  in  red  ink  on  our  walls. 
The  school  children  who  occasionally  came  to  visit 
us  could  not  understand  these  words  or  why  many 
of  them  were  underlined  a  number  of  times.  Father 
had  taken  the  words  from  The  Riddle.  They  were 
symbols  of  the  interpretation  that  he  had  given  to 
the  ballad.  It  was  a  code  by  which  we  lived.  The  words 
were  key  ones  which  reminded  us  of  our  duties.  The 
words  were  cherry,  stone,  story,  and  crying,  and  we 
underlined  them  whenever  Mike  and  I  did  not  follow 
the  code. 

I  remember  how  we  learned  what  each  line  of  the 
ballad  meant. 

One  day  I  ran  home  from  school  with  a  black  eye. 
"I  will  never  go  back  to  school,”  I  wept  bitterly. 
“Danny  Long  called  me  an  orange-headed  nigger  and 
hit  me  in  the  eye  and  told  me  if  I  ever  came  back  to 
school  he  would  give  me  more  of  the  same.” 

Mother  was  interested  but  not  sympathetic.  “Did 
you  hit  him  back,  Johnny?”  she  asked  me  as  she  took 
fresh  cookies  from  the  oven.  “And  why  did  he  hit 
yon?” 


Like  the  characters  in  her  unusual  story,  Margaret  Davis  has 
orange-colored  hair.  ' This  is  her  first  contribution  to  the  Ar¬ 
chive.  She  is  a  sophomore  from  Leaksville,  North  Carolina. 
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He  hit  im  because  I  beat  him  in  the  spelling 
match,  and  1  didn't  hit  him  back.  1  was  afraid  to." 

Mothei  >aid.  Have  a  cookie,  Johnny,  and  we  will 
uait  until  \oiu  lather  comes  home  to  discuss  this, 
'em  might  go  down  to  the  barn  and  help  with  the 
cows.  Bossie  is  expecting  a  calf  soon,  and  you  might 
be  able  to  see  how  calves  are  born.” 

I  FORGOT  m)  eve  and  ran  to  the  barns.  One  of 
tlu  cows  was  king  in  the  straw,  and  when  im  father 
saw  me,  he  motioned  for  me  to  come  nearer  to  the 
'tall.  \s  he  explained  evervthing  to  me,  I  forgot 
Dann\  Long  and  school  and  teas  only  aware  of  the 
soft  lowing  of  the  cow  and  the  smell  of  the  hay  in 
the  barn.  When  the  calf  was  born,  I  looked  at  the 
soft  creature  and  teas  thrilled  when  the  cotv  began 
to  wash  her  child  with  her  own  large,  sticky  tongue. 
Mike,  who  was  too  voting  to  go  to  school,  had  been 
with  Father  all  afternoon.  He  jumped  up  and  down 
excitedh  telling  me  about  whatever  it  was  that  1 
had  not  seen.  Mike  had  the  same  orange  hair  and 
freckles  that  1  had.  As  we  walked  to  the  house  and 
to  dinner,  my  Father  told  Mother  that  we  were  the 
onl\  orange-headed  family  in  the  countv. 

At  dinner  that  night,  Mother  told  Dad  about  the 
fight.  Dad  did  not  say  a  word,  but  when  we  all  went 
into  the  librarv  after  dinner  to  read  Treasure  Island 
he  began  to  explain  to  me  why  I  should  go  back  to 
school. 

"Johnny,  why  is  the  word  story  written  on  your 
wall?” 

“There’s  not  a  story  without  an  end.” 

"And  it  means  that  there  is  no  end  to  life,  that  there 
is  no  place  in  a  man’s  life  to  stop  and  say  I  can  live 
no  more.  Go  back  to  school  tomorrow  and  if  the  Long 
bo)  starts  a  fight,  fight  back.  Hit  him,  Johnny,  until 
he  is  beaten  and  if  you  cannot  whip  him  in  a  fair 
fight  be  proud  of  a  black  eye.” 

"And  underline  the  word  story,"  said  Mike. 

1  won  the  fight  the  next  day,  but  if  I  had  lost,  it 
would  not  have  mattered  to  me.  I  did  not  realize  that 
there  was  actually  strength  in  being  beaten,  but  I 
believed  what  my  father  had  told  me.  Blind  faith,  I 
suppose. 

1  ran  home  after  the  fight  very  proud  and  excited, 
but  my  father  was  not  enthusiastic. 

"What  if  \ou  had  not  won,  Johnny?”  he  said.  “We 
do  not  win  all  our  fights  and  we  should  not  feel 
thankful  only  when  we  do  win.  Now,”  he  said  in  the 
abrupt  way  he  had  of  changing  the  conversation, 
“Who  is  for  swimming?” 


All  of  us  walked  down  to  the  river  and  took  oft  our 
clothes  and  dived  into  the  water.  We  were  naked, 
and  the  water  felt  cool  and  sharp  to  my  warm  body. 
Mother  got  out  of  the  water  first  and  went  home  to 
prepare  dinner. 

M\  father  was  still  talking,  but  as  usual  1  had  not 
been  paying  attention.  He  was  talking  about  the  ne- 
cessit\  of  fighting  for  an  unconventional  life. 

“  T 

cJ  OH\N  \ .  you  must  fight  with  all  your  strength. 
But  it  becomes  more  difficult  when  you  must  wait 
and  have  patience.  Wait  for  your  love,  Johnny,  wait 
for  your  work  and  your  children.  Wait  for  adventure 
and  death,  and  wait,  wait,  wait  until  you  are  sick  of 
patience.  Wait  when  the  people  you  respect  most  tell 
you  that  you  are  leading  the  life  of  a  fool.  All  your 
life  men  will  tempt  you  with  excitement,  but  it  will 
not  be  happiness.  Tell  them,  Johnny,  that  happiness 
is  quiet  and  not  sudden;  it  is  an  everlasting  thing 
that  never  ends.  Just  like  our  ballad,  Johnny.” 

It  was  Mike  ■who  had  to  underline  the  word  client 
the  first  time. 

One  day  in  December  he  came  in  from  fishing,  and 
Father  asked  him  what  he  had  seen  as  he  fished. 

"Nothing  but  fish,”  Mike  said  and  laughed  his  gav 
laugh  that  always  made  the  family  laugh  back.  This 
time  Father  did  not  laugh  at  Mike,  but  told  him  that 
he  must  be  very  lazy  if  he  had  wasted  all  afternoon. 

"Be  productive,  Mike,  and  add  something  to  our 
family  discussions.  Tell  us  about  the  woods  and  the 
lit  er  and  the  animals  in  the  forest.” 

“And  underline  the  word  cherry,"  I  said. 

The  next  night  after  dinner  Mike  ran  out  into  the 
barn  yard  and  brought  back  into  the  house  a  squirrel. 

“I  caught  him  in  the  woods,”  he  told  us.  "There 
was  a  big  black  bear  watching  after  him  while  his 
mother  was  off  at  the  store,  and  I  told  the  bear  I  was 
Peg-leg  and  if  he  didn’t  go  away  I  would  hook  him 
with  my  arm  and  the  bear  told  me  how  sorry  he  was 
that  I  was  mad.  So  the  bear  ran  away,  and  I  picked 
up  the  squirrel  and  ran  home.  But  on  the  way  home 
I  met  his  mother  and  she  told  me  to  leave  her  baby 
alone,  but  I  was  only  borrowing  him  for  tonight,  .'so 
she  said  all  right  but  be  sure  to  bring  him  back  early 
in  the  morning.” 

We  laughed,  and  Mother  kissed  Mike. 

Mike  was  not  a  very  obedient  child  and  my  Father 
was  disturbed  at  times  by  his  disregard  of  discipline. 

Once  WE  went  to  the  county  fair.  It  was  the  most 
exciting  thing  that  Mike  and  1  had  ever  seen.  We  rode 
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ihe  hobby  horses  and  the  ferris  wheel,  and  played 
bingo.  I  was  excited  by  the  bright  lights  and  by  the 
men  who  seemed  to  be  tough  and  strong  and  very 
brave  in  their  red  shirts  and  soiled  trousers.  The  fat 
woman  and  the  thin  man  were  frightening,  and  we 
cried  when  they  pointed  at  us  and  asked  us  if  we 
wouldn’t  like  to  see  their  show. 

We  went  to  the  monkey  tent  and  to  please  Mike 
Father  allowed  us  to  stay  for  two  shows.  After  the 
monkeys,  Father  told  Mike  and  me  that  we  might  go 
into  the  midget  show;  we  were  to  wait  in  front  after 
it  was  over  until  he  and  Mother  came  for  us.  While 
we  were  waiting  Mike  slipped  away  from  me,  and  be¬ 
fore  1  could  find  him  Mother  and  Father  had  come 
back  for  us.  We  all  began  to  search  frantically.  When 
we  found  him  he  was  in  the  monkey  tent.  He  was 
prancing  back  and  forth  on  the  platform,  leering  at 
the  people  in  the  tent,  wearing  a  hat  and  waving  a 
cane  that  he  had  taken  from  one  of  the  monkeys. 

Father  did  not  punish  him,  but  Mike  realized  that 
he  had  behaved  badly.  Before  bed  that  night  when  we 
were  praying,  Mike  asked  the  Lord  to  make  him  a 
better  boy  so  that  he  would  not  make  Dad  angry  all 
the  time. 

For  a  few  days  Mike  was  fine,  but  then  he  went  in 
swimming  by  himself  in  the  river. 

He  came  running  back  to  the  house  just  before 
dinner  with  his  hair  dripping  with  water  and  inform¬ 
ed  us  all  that  he  had  learned  to  do  a  surface  dive. 

“Mike,”  Father  said  sternly,  “do  you  realize  that 
there  is  a  rule  in  this  house  that  says  that  no  one  is 
to  go  swimming  alone?” 

“But  Dad,”  Mike  replied,  “on  the  bottom  of  the 
river  there  is  a  little  boy;  he  doesn’t  have  any  legs, 
inly  fins,  and  he  told  me  to  come  and  play  with  him. 
i  said  I  couldn’t  but  for  him  to  come  out  on  the  land 
incl  play  with  me,  but  he  could  not  because  he  didn’t 
lave  any  legs,  and  so  I  thought  how  bad  it  was  that 
le  didn’t  have  anyone  to  play  with  and  neither  did 
I.  So  I  just  sorta  fell  in  the  river  and  played.  The  boy 
lad  a  wonderful  bed  of  sea-grass,  and  he  eats  grass 
dl  day  long  when  he’s  hungry  and  never  has  to  wash 
lis  hands.” 

“Mike,  if  you  are  disobedient  again  you  will  have  to 


be  punished.” 

We  were  rarely  punished,  for  in  our  family  one  did 
not  disobey  rules  consistently.  When  we  were  pun¬ 
ished,  we  were  forced  to  stay  in  a  room  that  was  barely 
furnished,  and  Mother  brought  our  meals  to  us.  We 
were  not  allowed  to  talk  to  anyone  in  the  family  for 
the  duration  of  our  punishment  and  were  forced  to 
entertain  and  keep  ourselves  occupied  with  only  the 
few  books  and  records  in  the  room.  It  was  a  strict 
punishment  and  probably  not  a  necessary  one. 

Two  days  later  Mike  went  into  the  river  again. 
Father  informed  him  that  he  would  have  to  spend  the 
next  four  days  in  the  room  with  only  a  few  albums  of 
records  and  a  drawing  pad  and  crayons.  Mike  had 
never  been  punished  before,  and  he  was  thrilled  at 
the  prospect  of  the  new  experience.  I  do  not  know 
what  Mike  did  for  the  first  days  in  the  room.  Once 
or  twice  I  slipped  upstairs  and  through  thedoor,  and 
I  could  hear  him  singing  and  playing  records.  We  all 
imagine  what  he  did  the  last  day  of  his  punishment. 

It  WAS  dinner  time  of  the  fourth  day,  and  Dad 
sent  me  up  to  the  room  to  tell  Mike  that  he  could 
come  down  to  have  dinner.  When  I  got  to  the  room 
upstairs,  I  was  anxious  to  compare  notes  with  Mike, 
for  I  had  been  confined  to  the  room  for  two  days  a 
month  before.  At  last  Mike  and  I  could  share  in 
our  vivid  imaginations  the  horrors  of  the  room.  Mike, 
though,  never  told  me  what  he  thought  about  the 
room.  When  I  opened  the  door,  I  saw  only  his  feet 
sticking  out  of  the  window.  I  ran  over  and  saw  that 
he  had  attempted  to  climb  out  of  the  room  by  the  vine 
that  grew  at  the  side  of  the  house.  He  had  become 
entangled  in  it  and  the  vine  was  wrapped  about  his 
neck. 

After  Mike  had  been  buried.  Father  went  up  to 
my  room  and  underlined  the  word  crying. 

My  Father  had  not  failed  in  seeking,  but  the 
outcome  had  been  dubious. 

“Mike  is  dead,”  he  said,  “and  he  would  be  alive  if 
I  had  been  less  severe.  There  is  no  middle  course, 
Johnny,  and  there  are  many  mistakes  in  every  course. 
Better,  I  think,  to  be  dead  and  free.” 
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MR.  Pl'RDIE  sighed  with  ihe  air  of  a  man 
who  had  resigned  himself  to  a  painful  situ¬ 
ation  and  sank  deeper,  if  possible,  into  his 
Morris  chair.  As  he  stroked  the  cracking  leather,  his 
lace  assumed  a  more  cheerful  aspect,  ft  was  as  if  he 
drew  strength  from  the  moldering  piece  of  furniture. 
Suddenly  he  arose  and  strode  to  the  door  where  he 
stood  gazing  mournfully  at  the  interior  of  the  small 
room  which  looked  as  if  the  plundering  hand  of  a 
great  arms  had  just  swept  through  it.  The  long  rows 
of  shelves  which  lined  the  room  were  empty  save  for 
the  cobwebs  which  had  been  exposed  when  the  books 
were  removed.  The  books  themselves  had  been  piled 
haphazardly  in  various  places  on  the  floor.  Mr.  Purdie 
picked  one  up  that  happened  to  be  within  his  reach, 
and  saw  that  as  he  moved  his  hand  the  finger-tips 
remained  etched  in  the  layer  of  dust  on  the  cover. 
He  tried  to  leaf  through  the  book,  but  found  it  dif¬ 
ficult  as  many  of  the  pages  had  never  been  cut.  It  was 
obvious  that  the  book  hadn’t  been  read,  but,  to  Mr. 
Purdie’s  way  of  thinking,  that  was  no  reason  for  rele¬ 
gating  it  to  a  second  hand  bookstore. 

Reading  of  a  pleasurable  kind  was  not  one  of  Mr. 
Purdie’s  habits;  it  was  rather  a  secret  dream  with 
which  he  had  nourished  his  spirits  during  the  long 
days  spent  dutifully  at  the  Pringle  Department  Store. 

But  last  week  Mr.  Purdie  had  retired  and  all  his 
dreams  had  loomed  large  with  the  realization  that  at 
last  the  leisure  time  needed  for  indulgence  in  them 
was  forth  coming.  As  he  had  walked  home  his  step 
had  been  lightened  by  the  feeling  of  having  laid  down 
all  his  burdens.  He  thought  eagerly  of  his  comfortably 
furnished  library  lined  with  shelves  of  books  which 
he  had  collected  for  years,  not  because  they  were  the 
ones  he  had  always  wanted  to  read,  but  because  he 
had  read  them  in  lists  published  from  time  to  time 
of  the  books  that  every  library  should  contain.  This 
library,  as  he  thought  of  it,  proclaimed  him  a  man  of 


great  distinction;  a  man  of  speculative  nature.  Above- 
all  the  idea  of  the  library  carried  with  it  masculine 
independence — -in  this  place  a  man  was  entitled  to 
his  own. 

So  filled  was  his  mind  with  visions  of  the  “Future 
Mr.  Purdie,”  that  he  had  collided  with  two  out  of 
every  three  people  he  met.  When  he  reached  his  home 
Mrs.  Purdie  had  met  him  at  the  door,  and  the  sound 
of  her  voice  had  called  him  back  to  reality  with  a  jar 
that  none  of  the  collisions  he  had  had  on  the  street 
had  given  him.  This  effect  was  caused  partly  by  the 
fact  that  Mrs.  Purdie  shared  none  of  her  husband’s 
dreams,  and  partly  because  her  expression  fairly  bub¬ 
bled  over  with  an  enthusiasm  that  Mr.  Purdie  had 
never  noted  in  it  before. 

She  had  said  “.  .  .  of  course  I’m  sorry  for  poor  Cou¬ 
sin  Nettie;  Aunt  Myra  was  practically  her  sole  com¬ 
panion,  never  made  friends  easily,  you  know,  but 
one  must  realize  that  we  all  have  to  go  sometime, 
and  besides  it’s  Nettie’s  fault  that  she  didn’t  realize 
it  and  go  out  and  make  more  friends.  Do  you  know 
that  she  didn’t  get  a  cent  more  than  we  did  though 
I’m  sure  she  tried  hard  enough.  Of  course  I  ’spose  1 
shouldn’t  say  anything  now  that  everything’s  settled, 
but  it’s  a  relief  to  air  one’s  thoughts.  And  Alvis,  think 
what  we  can  do  with  the  house!” 

With  this  last  breathless  remark,  Mrs.  Purdie  had 
turned  around  and  begun  a  tour  of  the  house  with 
Alvis  in  tow  pointing  out  all  the  changes — partitions 
to  be  torn  out,  new  wall-paper,  new  furniture — every¬ 
thing.  It  was  horrible,  and  Mr.  Purdie  had  silently 
fled  just  as  Mrs.  Purdie,  who  was  oblivious  to  his 
presence  except  as  a  place  to  direct  her  comments, 
reached  their  bedroom.  He  had  gone  downstairs  to 
the  library  and  taken  refuge  in  his  Morris  chair  to 
collect  his  thoughts.  So  it  had  come —  the  long  await¬ 
ed  death  of  Aunt  Myra  and  with  it  the  inheritence 
of  nearly  ten  thousand  dollars.  Alvis  Purdie  did  not. 
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want  money;  lie  wanted  peace,  and  above  all  a  place 
to  enjoy  it.  A  place  in  which  he  could  protect  the 
last  vestiges  of  his  masculinity  which  faded  into  ob¬ 
scurity  beside  the  domineering  character  of  his  wife. 
He’d  never  had  any  children,  and  thus  had  been 
denied  the  pleasure  and  responsibility  of  fatherhood. 
The  people  at  Pringle’s  had  chosen  to  regard  him  as  a 
person  for  unimportant  jobs,  and  as  one  to  be  treated 
with  indulgence  because  of  his  inability  to  assert 
himself  in  any  way.  He  had  nothing;  nothing  except 
his  library  and  his  Morris  chair. 

Everything  within  him  had  shrunk  as  he  heard  the 
approaching  footsteps  of  Mrs.  Purdie.  The  library 
door  had  burst  open  and  she  had  entered  with  an 
accusing  glance  in  his  direction,  and  then  .  .  .  “Alvis, 
why  in  the  world  do  you  go  away  like  that?  Well, 
it’s  no  matter,  the  bedroom  isn’t  so  important  any¬ 
way,  and  I  don’t  suppose  you  could  follow  my  plans 
very  well,  poor  dear,  you  know  so  little  about  art  or 
interior  decorating,  but  I  know  you'll  take  an  interest 
in  my  plans  for  this  room  as  you  practically  live  in  it 
.  .  .  I’ll  never  figure  out  what  you  do  all  the  time  in 
here;  it’s  so  musty,  and, 
you  know,  it  smells  bad  .  .  . 
must  be  those  books.  I  al¬ 
ways  say  it’s  a  waste  of 
good  money  to  buy  books. 

First  thing  you  know 
there’s  cob  webs  and  then 
worms  and  Lord  knows 
what  all.  Well  that’ll  be 
different  now  that  we’ve 
got  the  money.  Why  you 
know,  it  came  to  me  like 
a  flash  what  I'd  do  to  this 
i room.  It’ll  be  made  into 
one  of  those  charming 
little  music  rooms  with 
bright  flowered  wallpaper 
— that’s  after  the  shelves 
are  torn  out — and  a  little 
I  piano  and  some  kind  of 
around;  we 
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is  cracking.  Chairs  nowadays  are  delicate  and  artistic 
— you  know,  more  feminine.  Yes,  I  think  we’ll  start 
here  first.  Heavens  it’ll  be  a  relief  to  see  all  this 
changed!” 

Mr.  Purdie  had  felt  a  strange  feeling  welling  up 
inside  him.  He  couldn’t  define  it  as  he  had  never  ex¬ 
perienced  it  before,  but  suddenly  he  had  known  that 
it  was  revolt. 

Always  before  Mr.  Purdie  had  taken  refuge  in  his 
dreams  when  he  had  been  stepped  on  and  rejected 
by  life,  but  now  that  this  refuge  was  being  invaded 
an  demolished  before  his  eyes,  he  felt  the  forces  of 
anger  and  rebellion  rising  within  him.  He  must  make 
a  stand.  He  had  thought  of  his  words  as  full  of  thun¬ 
der  and  ringing  with  authority  but  he  had  heard  his 
voice  conveying  them  in  a  servile  and  pleading  tone 
as  he  had  explained  to  his  wife  that  he  must  have  the 
Morris  chair. 

“Very  well  Alvis,”  she  said  in  an  indulging  tone,  “I 
suppose  you  just  never  will  be  cultured,  but  let  me 
tell  you  that  I  won’t  have  it  in  this  house.  Why,  Alvis 
you’re  looking  at  me  so  peculiarly.  Now  don’t  take  on, 

you  act  as  if  I  were  taking 
your  sord  away  fro  myou 
when  all  I’m  doing  is  try¬ 
ing  to  make  an  attractive 
home  for  you.  Now  let’s 
see  .  .  .  we’ll  put  it  in  the 
attic  with  some  other  junk 
I’m  going  to  sell.” 

So  it  was  the  attic, 
thought  Mr.  Purdie,  and 
some  how  he  had  felt  calm 
again.  At  least  he  had  won 
the  issue  in  a  measure.  He 
had  vowed  that  he  would 
transfer  his  sanctuary  up 
there  where  the  treachrous 
foot  of  Mrs.  Purdie  was 
sure  never  to  intrude. 


delicate  looking  chairs 
have  a  green  carpet  and  .  .  .” 
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R.  PURDIE  hadn’t  heard  anymore;  he  hadn’t 
been  listening;  he  had  been  watching  his  library  crum¬ 
ble  into  dust. 

He  had  been  brought  back  suddenly  by  the  last 
remark  of  Mrs.  Purdie  .  .  .  “And  that  disreputable 
looking  chair;  It  isn’t  (it  for  a  retired  man  of  means. 
It’s  too  big  and  all  out  of  shape,  and  even  the  leathei 


INCE  THAT  horrible  clay  two  weeks  ago,  things 
had  moved  according  to  the  plans  of  Mrs.  Purdie. 
Architects,  furniture  salesmen,  interior  decorators, 
carpenters,  and  numerous  other  people  had  come, 
given  opinions,  left,  and  come  back  again  to  do  their 
horrible  work.  And  thus  today  the  library  was  to  be 
cleared  and  the  shelves  torn  away  in  preparation  for 
the  wallpapering  and  painting. 

As  Mr.  Purdie  stood  in  the  doorway  thinking  and 
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ring  the  dust)  book,  he  heard  the  heavy  clomp¬ 
ing  >>t  workman’s  shoes  approaching.  Above  this 
sound  was  the  babble  of  Mrs.  Purdie’s  voice  giving 
instructions  about  loading  everything  into  the  two 
large  trucks  that  Mr.  Purdie  could  see  through  the 
window.  For  halt  and  hour  men  clomped  in  and  out 
loading  up  books  and  miscellaneous  furniture  until 
nothing  was  lei t  but  the  Morris  chair.  Mr.  Purdie 
shut  bis  eyes  as  the)  carried  it  out  and  opened  them 
just  in  time  to  see  that  the  men  were  not  carrying  it 
upstairs  to  the  attic,  but  outside  with  the  rest  of  the 
contents  ot  the  room.  For  a  minute  terror  froze  him, 
but  the  necessity  ot  doing  something,  anything,  gave 
him  the  impetus  to  dash  into  the  hall. 

Me  seized  Mrs.  Purdie’s  arm  with  such  strength  that 
she  gasped  and  turned  towards  him  with  a  frightened 
stare.  But  Mr.  Purdie  only  pointed  wordlessly  at  the 
.Morris  chair,  and  when  his  sudden  strength  left  him, 
he  released  his  wife's  arm  and  stood  looking  mourn¬ 
fully  at  the  retreating  figures  of  the  men  carrying  it. 

I  h  frightened  look  left  Mrs.  Purdie’s  eyes  and  she 
spoke  in  her  usual  manner. 

Alvis,  I  tried  not  to  let  you  know,  but  you  see  1 
got  a  letter  from  Cousin  Nettie  yesterday,  and  well, 
the  poor  thing  is  so  forlorn,  that  I  just  broke  down. 
1  got  to  thinking  about  all  the  things  I’d  said  and 
thought  about  her,  and  well,  your  sins  do  catch  up 
with  you,  you  know,  so  1  figured  that  maybe  I’d  make 
it  up  to  her  and  I  called  her  immediately.  I  always  say 
one  should  act  right  away  after  he’s  decide  something 
and  anyway  1  called  her  and  told  her  to  come  live 
with  us  and  I’d  have  the  attic  fixed  up  for  her.  Natu¬ 
rally  she  wouldn’t  have  any  use  for  that  wretched 
chair  so  I  thought  the  sooner  it  went  the  better.  Never 
lose  time  when  you’ve  made  your  decision,  I  always 
say.  Alvis,  that’s  the  second  time  you’ve  looked  at  me 
like  that!  I  must  say  you’ve  got  to  learn  a  bit  about 
proper  attitudes  and  meeting  people  half  way.  After 
all  I’m  doing  for  us  and  our  home.  .  .  .” 

Sl  lF  WOULD  have  gone  on  but  Mr.  Purdie  heard 
himself  saying  things  about  a  man’s  rights  to  his  own, 
and  ending  up  with  the  statement  that  she  could  not 
sell  the  Morris  chair.  Mrs.  Purdie  was  flabbergasted. 
She  didn’t  get  the  part  about  man’s  rights  but  the 
force  of  Mr.  Purdie’s  statement  about  the  chair  con¬ 
vinced  her  it  was  no  use  arguing.  “All  right,”  she  said, 
but  you’ll  just  have  to  decide  where  to  put  it.  1  wash 
1 1 1 \  hands  of  the  whole  affair.”  With  this  remark  she 
turned  and  walked  away. 
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Mr.  Purdie  just  stood  there  watching  the  retreating  & 
figure  of  his  wife.  He  was  exhausted  from  his  recent 
exertion  prompted  by  an  emotional  force  the  like  of 
which  he  had  never  felt  before.  The  wonder  of  it 
struck  him.  He,  Alvis  Purdie,  had  just  seized  his  wife  • 
by  the  arm  and  she  had  looked  at  him  with  fear.  She 
actually  had!  Besides  that  she  had  withdrawn  leaving 
him  to  make  the  decision.  Mr.  Purdie  realized  the  i 
significance  of  it.  If  he  conld  make  this  decision  satis¬ 
factorily,  he  conld  make  others  and  set  up  his  own 
pattern  of  living.  He  recalled  the  words  of  Mrs.  Pur¬ 
die,  “never  lose  time  when  you’ve  made  a  decision,” 
she  had  said.  So  Mr.  Purdie  thought  to  himself  that 
he  would  have  the  chair  back;  in  fact  he  would  have 
the  library  and  the  books  back  and  nothing  Mrs. 
Purdie  could  say  would  stop  him. 

He  strode  out  of  the  house,  and  then  he  stopped 
with  the  same  terror  holding  his  body  and  mind  in 
suspension  as  it  had  done  only  a  short  while  ago.  > 
What  he  saw  was  Mrs.  Purdie  following  the  workmen 
as  they  carried  the  chair  into  the  garage.  It  was  set 
down  in  a  corner  by  the  tool  chest;  the  workmen 
walked  back  to  their  truck,  and  Mrs.  Purdie  walked 
back  to  the  house.  She  approached  Mr.  Purdie  and 
said,  “Well  Alvis,  it’s  all  taken  care  of  and  you  didn’t 
have  to  think  about  it  at  all.  The  minute  I  left  you 
it  came  to  me  that  of  course  the  only  place  for  it 
was  the  garage  so  I  had  the  men  carry  it  right  out 
there.  Like  I  always  say,  never  lose  time  when  you’ve  \ 
mad  a  decision.” 

The  SUMMER  months  droned  by.  Mr.  Purdie 
thought  “droned”  was  the  exact  word  for  it  as  Cou¬ 
sin  Nettie  had  arrived,  and  the  sound  of  their  voices  J 
drifted  out  through  the  open  windows  of  the  house! 
like  the  droning  of  many  wasps. 

Mr.  Purdie  was  sitting  in  his  Morris  chair  in  the 
garage.  The  smell  of  gasoline  pervaded  the  atinos-  i 
phere  and  dirt,  dust,  and  oil  covered  the  floor.  They 
also  covered  the  tool  chest  and  even  got  on  the  Mor¬ 
ris  chair,  causing  Mr.  Purdie  to  have  to  wipe  it  oil 
every  day  when  he  came  out. 

He  never  stayed  in  the  house  except  for  meals  and 
at  night  when  fatigue  made  him  return  to  bed.  The  I 
house  didn’t  belong  to  him;  it  was  part  of  Mrs.  Pur¬ 
die.  In  fact  even  he  was  a  part  of  Mrs.  Purdie  except 
when  he  was  sitting  in  his  Morris  chair.  If  only  Mrs.  I 
Purdie  had  not  made  her  decision  first.  If  only  Mrs.! 
Purdie  did  not  exist  to  make  decisions.  If  only  Mrs. 
Purdie  did  not  exist.  .  .  . 
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Suddenly  all  the  thoughts  that  Mr.  Purdie  had 
ever  had  were  engulfed  in  this  one.  It  embodied  every¬ 
thing;  it  explained  everything;  it  solved  everything. 
It  was  not  an  immoral  thought  as  there  was  no  moral 
reason  for  the  existence  of  Mrs.  Purdie.  A  long  tragic 
parade  of  wrong  were  repealed  by  it  for  without  the 
cause  they  could  not  exist.  The  thought  stood  out 
before  him  as  if  emblazoned  on  a  glittering  shield. 
The  wording  had  changed  slightly  and  now  it  read, 
“Mrs.  Purdie  shall  not  exist.” 

It  was  beautifully  simple  even  down  to  the  means 
of  effecting  the  act.  He  would  use  the  powdered  glass 
that  Mrs.  Purdie  had  purchased  last  year  with  which 
to  kill  the  neighbor’s  dog  that  had  stolen  food  she 
had  placed  on  the  back  porch.  The  dog  had  been  run 
over  so  the  powdered  glass,  having  no  further  purpose, 
had  been  shoved  into  an  out  of  the  way  spot  on  the 
pantry  shelf. 

Mr.  Purdie  glanced  at  his  watch  and  saw  that  it 
was  six-thirty  and  time  for  dinner.  He  smiled  grimly 
as  once  more  he  remembered  the  words  of  Mrs.  Pur¬ 
die,  “Never  lose  time  when  you’ve  made  your  de¬ 
cision,”  and  walked  to  the  house.  As  he  entered  he 
heard  Cousin  Nettie  explaining  to  Mrs.  Purdie  that 
she  had  such  a  headache  that  she  couldn’t  bear  the 
thought  of  food.  She  therefore  was  going  to  retire 
and  come  down  and  fix  some  soup  later.  Then  he 
heard  their  footsteps  on  the  stairs  and  his  wife’s  voice 
saying  “That’s  all  right,  dearie,  you  just  trot  right 
on  up  to  bed  and  rest.  Lord  knows  I  can  sympathize 
with  you.  Why  with  all  the  headaches  I’ve  had  I  could 
write  a  book.  Like  I’ve  always  said.  .  .  .” 

That  was  enough  to  let  Mr.  Purdie  know  that  she 
would  be  going  on  for  some  time  regardless  of  how 
Cousin  Nettie  felt,  and  he  went  into  the  pantry  and 
began  to  search  for  the  container  of  powdered  glass. 
When  he  found  it  he  took  it  into  the  kitchen  and 
emptied  the  contents  of  it  into  the  stew  which  was 
simmering  on  the  stove.  Then  he  wrote  a  note  to  Mrs. 
Purdie  explaining  that  lie  was  going  down  town  and 
would  eat  dinner  there.  He  put  the  note  on  the  kitch¬ 
en  table  and  left  the  house. 

It  was  like  walking  out  of  a  theater  where  a  hor¬ 
ror  show  is  playing  and  seeing  a  new  world  in  which 
none  of  the  horrors  just  witnessed  can  exist.  Mr.  Pur¬ 
die  strolled  down  town  leisurely  enjoying  the  sum¬ 
mer  evening  and  the  people  that  were  walking  up 


and  down  the  streets.  He  could  enjoy  anything  now. 
He  entered  the  police  station  and  smiled  respectfully 
at  the  man  behind  the  desk.  This  man  was  one  of 
the  guardians  of  justice  and  Mr.  Purdie  felt  a  sudden 
kinship  lor  him  as  he  had  just  elevated  himself  to 
that  position. 

He  began  to  explain  that  he  had  just  killed  his 
wife.  Yes,  he  was  sure  that  she  was  dead  by  this  time. 
Then  people  began  to  run  in  and  out  and  Mr.  Pur¬ 
die  was  led  into  a  big  office  where  he  had  to  explain 
again  before  many  shocked  faces  that  he  had  actually 
killed  his  wife.  Where  did  he  live?  Why  he  lived  at 
1 1 1  Elmwood.  No,  he’d  rather  not  see  her;  he  was  sure 
they  could  identify  the  body  as  his  Cousin  Nettie  was 
there  and  she  wotdd  tell  them.  Why  did  he  kill  her? 
She  was  a  monster  and  had  ruined  his  life.  Yes,  he 
was  tired  and  would  be  glad  to  accompany  them  down 
the  hall. 

And  so  Mr.  Purdie  spent  the  night  under  the  watch¬ 
ful  eyes  of  the  law  whom  he  had  chosen  to  dispose  of 
his  affairs  for  him. 

Then  there  were  questions  and  finally  a  trial.  Mr. 
Purdie  was  oblivious  to  the  trial  and  to  the  District 
Attorney  who  thundered  questions  at  him.  What  was 
the  reason  for  it?  He  had  killed  her.  They  knew  it; 
he  knew  it;  why  carry  the  issue  any  further.  What 
mattered  was  that  he  had  won  his  freedom;  he  had 
eradicated  the  past. 

However,  in  private  meetings  with  the  psychiatrists 
he  talked.  He  told  them  of  the  past;  of  all  that  he  had 
endured  because  of  Mrs.  Purdie.  He  talked  a  great 
deal  of  his  dreams  and  what  he  had  found  when  he 
had  come  home  the  day  of  his  retirement.  He  told 
them  of  the  destruction  of  his  library  and  of  the  day 
the  Morris  chair  was  almost  sold.  He  stated  clearly 
that  it  was  not  an  act  of  passion  only;  it  was  an  act  of 
justice. 

Somehow  the  trial  ended  and  Mr.  Purdie  was  led 
away.  Not  to  a  gloomy  prison,  but  to  a  rather  pleas¬ 
ant  looking  building  out  in  the  country.  He  was  re¬ 
ceived  respectfully  by  a  man  in  a  white  uniform  who 
smiled  in  agreement  when  Mr.  Purdie  said  that  lie 
knew  his  life  would  be  happy  there.  He  was  led  to  a 
room  at  the  end  of  a  long  hallway.  When  he  entered, 
a  contented  smile  spread  over  his  face.  He  was  not 
surprised;  he  was  simply  serene  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  fullness  of  life.  There  were  shelves  of  books  lining 
the  room  and  in  the  center  was  the  Morris  chair. 
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TWO  OH  \(.  bovs  were  shouting  glibly  as  they 
raced  alter  one  another  down  the  torn  brick 
sidewalk  of  Railroad  Street  in  Jackson.  The 
warm  noonda\  sun  was  shining  in  bright  blotches 
between  the  rows  of  autumn  brown  willow  oaks.  As 
in  all  small  Mississippi  towns.  Railroad  Street  was  the 
designated  home  of  the  “poor  white  trash”  and  Ne¬ 
groes  and  had  the  appearance  of  a  musty  vaulted 
corridor,  opened  occasionally  at  the  top  to  admit  sun¬ 
light.  The  street  vanished  in  the  distance  to  a  small 
painted  brick  train  station.  The  sheltering  trees,  al¬ 
though  the\  appeared  to  close  arms  of  resistance  to 
the  world,  were  of  no  consequence  in  protecting  the 
long  parallel  rotes  of  similar  frame  houses,  which  ex¬ 
pressed  a  despicable  atmosphere  in  their  deteriorating 
condition. 

I'he  clanging  of  a  yard  railroad  engine  was  inter¬ 
mingled  with  the  voices  of  housewives  loudly  jibber- 
ing  to  one  another  and  to  their  children  in  scattered 
groups  playing  on  the  irregularly  worn  and  dusty 
walks.  The  two  boys  found  themselves  halted  in  their 
race  by  an  overturned  garbage  can  on  the  sidewalk. 
Prying  into  the  can  was  a  large  stray  cat  with  grey 
stripes,  while  nearby,  a  brown  mongrel  pup  was  sur¬ 
veying  the  scene  precariously. 

"See,  you’re  all  wet,  Teddie.  The  cat’s  the  Momma 
and  the  dog’s  the  Daddy.  That  baby  pup  proves  it.” 

'  You’re  a  bugger,  Sammy  Watkins.  My  daddy  says 
that  our  pussy’s  a  Mamma  pussy  and  ’sides,  your 
dog  Tippie  never  had  neither  pups  or  pussies.  So 
there!” 

'  Well,  you  just  don’t  know  nothing.  You  told  me 
all  fat  women  is  getting  babies.  I  told  Sister  that  she 
had  a  bah)  cause  she  was  fat,  and  she  says  it  ain’t 
true  neither.” 

\  slender  fair  Negress  with  a  towel  pulled  tightly 
about  her  shoulders  braced  her  two  thin  arms  on  her 
second  story  window  sill  and  surveyed  the  two  boys 
angrily.  \s  they  were  about  to  begin  a  fight  she  shout¬ 
ed  to  them  sharply,  “You  two  damn  white  bastards 


better  get  out  from  under  this  here  window.  Don’t 
y'all  know  how  my  man’s  trying  to  sleep?  Why  the 
hell  don’t  you  fight  in  your  own  fronts?  Now  get 
away  from  here!  Go  home  and  eat — it’s  dinner  time.” 

“We  did  eat,”  retorted  Teddie. 

“Well  eat  again!”  Melissy  Windsor  slammed  down 
the  loosely  framed  window  and  lowered  the  shabby 
green  shade  inside  with  a  jerk. 

Paul,  her  black-skinned  husband,  rolled  across  the 
wide,  soiled  double-bed  anil  rested  quietly  in  the  cen¬ 
ter,  where  the  bed  seemed  to  sag  like  an  old  awning. 
Rubbing  his  hand  across  his  large  flat  nose,  he  flung 
his  arms  to  both  sides  of  himself  and  glanced  about 
the  dim  room.  The  dilapidated  dresser  and  large  mir¬ 
ror  where  Melissy  was  primping  were  hardly  visible 
beyond  the  tarnished  brass  foot-posts  of  the  bed.  To 
his  left  hung  a  calendar  picture  of  a  curvacious  white 
nude  above  a  chipped  water  pitcher,  which  was  resting 
totteringly  on  the  edge  of  a  stained  marble  wash- 
stand.  He  glanced  at  the  coat  tree  where  Melissy  had 
hung  his  work  clothes  and  then  back  again  to  the 
dresser. 

“Melissy,  where  the  hell’s  you,  Baby?  Come  on  over 
here  with  your  Paul.” 

Melissy  scratched  her  tan  arm  as  she  finished  rub¬ 
bing  her  hair  briskly  with  the  towel  from  her  shoul¬ 
ders.  “Paul,  why  don’t  we  Niggers  have  pretty  hair 
like  the  White’s?  I  gets  damn  tired  of  all  this  pomade 
crap.  Paul,  is  you  listening  to  me?  I  thinks  I’d  look 
gooil  with  one  of  them  short  frizzy  cuts  like  Misses 
Lawson’s.” 

Sitting  down  on  the  side  of  the  bed,  Melissy  finished 
tying  a  greasy  orange  and  lavendar  bandana  about  her 
head.  She  fluffed  her  pillow  by  beating  it  swiftly  sev¬ 
eral  times  and  stretched  her  small  slim  legs  near  Paul. 
She  smiled  a  contented  gleam  of  childlike  pride  while 
resting  her  two  bony  hands  upon  her  enlarged  stom¬ 
ach. 

Paul’s  far  hand  darted  across  and  clasped  her  by 
her  outside  arm.  “Honey,  you  can  cut  off  all  your 
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damn  frizzle  for  all  I  cares.  You  already  went  and 
done  shaved  under  your  arms  likes  the  Whites.  I  loves 
you  anyway.  Baby,  you  just  yearns  to  be  white.”  He 
kissed  her  cheek  tenderly. 

“Paul,  I  got  those  grasping  pains  again  in  my  belly. 
Don’t  you  think  we’d  better  call  Doc  Beam  or  at  least 
Momma?” 

Outside,  on  Railroad  Street,  the  two  small  boys  had 
deserted  their  argument  and  were  watching  the  prying 
grey  cat  with  the  intent  of  foxes. 

“Sissy,  Teddie.  You’re  afraid  to  pick  a  cat  up  by  its 
tail.  Gimmie  that  damn  cat.  That’s  why  cats  have 
tails — same  reason  rabbits  have  ears — Stupid!” 

The  boy  suddenly  seized  the  cat,  which  was  en¬ 
raged  at  being  swung  by  its  tail.  Dropping  the  piece 
of  meat  it  was  chewing,  the  cat  found  new  grounds 
for  its  sharp  claws  in  the  young  boy’s  arms. 

“Meowrr!  Spitz!  Meowrr!” 

“Ouch,  you  dirty  bugger.” 

“Scratched  you,  didn’t  he,  Smarty.  Ha,  ha,  ha.” 

j^^.CROSS  THE  street  from  the  boys,  tall  blonde 
fack  Lawson,  dressed  in  grease  covered  overalls,  was 
entering  the  corner  frame  house.  The  Lawson  home 
was  different  from  the  other  houses  only  because  of 
its  trim  row  of  brilliant  yellow  and  rust  chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  set  against  a  wire  fence  covered  with  brown 
twisted  honeysuckle  vines.  Lucia  Lawson,  Jack’s  wife, 
cultivated  these  flowers  to  add  an  unachieved  feeling 
of  beauty  to  the  house. 

As  Jack  closed  the  door  behind  himself  he  shouted 
a  call  for  Lucia.  The  hall  clock  struck  two  brassy  tones 
which  were  reverberated  through  the  narrow  dim  hall¬ 
way.  “Fifteen  minutes  slow  as  usual,”  Jack  mused  to 
himself.  Remembering  that  Lucia  had  gone  to  civic 
club,  he  proceeded  up  the  narrow  steep  stairway.  He 
caught  a  view  of  the  living  room  and  noticed  that  the 
new  draperies  were  finished.  Deep  shades  of  green, 
intermixed  with  grey  and  white  leaves,  blended  well 
with  the  slip  covers  and  lamp  shades  that  Lucia  had 
sewn.  Yet  the  new  draperies  framed  only  the  paint 
chipped  sills  and  rotted  frames  of  the  typical  Railroad 
Street  house  and  lost  much  of  their  endeavor  towards 
I  beauty. 

Lucia’s  words  re-entered  Jack’s  mind  as  he  paused 
on  the  stairway.  “Darling,  it  all  seems  so  useless.  Per¬ 
haps  we’ve  made  a  great  mistake  in  our  hasty  mar¬ 
riage.”  Proceeding  up  the  steps,  he  entered  their  small 
bedroom  at  the  top  of  the  stairway. 

A  glassy,  grey  cuff-link  caught  his  view  as  it  glisten- 
I ed  on  the  bed  stand.  Jack’s  eyes  became  fixed  as  he 


stared  at  the  object,  and  his  mind  wandered  into  a 
vacuum  of  secluded  thoughts:  “A  cuff-link — a  glitter¬ 
ing,  shining,  grey  piece  of  glass,  reflecting  the  light  in 
its  soft  tones  of  white  and  its  harsher  ones  of  .  .  . 
black!  A  narrow  trimming  of  gold  frames  it  into  a 
half-sphere,  signifying  nothing  but  abstract  beauty 
and  hidden  darkness,  fs  this  the  clue  to  the  hidden 
blackness  of  my  soul — an  impassioned  pit  of  nothing¬ 
ness,  a  half-sphere,  retaining  only  underlying  doubts 
and  impulses?” 

Lie  picked  up  the  cuff-link  and  held  it  loosely  in 
the  palm  of  his  large  dirty  hand.  Every  crack  in  his 
skin  was  filled  with  black  oil — mechanic’s  oil.  He 
smiled,  “Hands  trained  years  for  music  but  soiled  for 
life’s  necessities — for  Lucia’s  necessities.”  The  cuff¬ 
link  glistened,  “What  could  Lucia  find  in  my  cuff¬ 
link  of  a  soul?  As  my  wife  would  she  understand 
how  damn  impulsive  and  immoral  God  made  us  .  .  . 
God  made  us?  Could  God  have  made  a  man  so  low 
and  vile  as  I?  ft’s  inconceivable.” 

Jack  Lawson  tossed  the  cuff-link  on  the  bureau  and 
threw  his  light-weight  jacket  over  the  foot  of  the  wal¬ 
nut  spool  bed.  He  sank  face  forward  upon  the  soft 
white  chenille  bedspread  and  covered  his  head  with 
his  two  arms.  His  thoughts  flashed  back  to  Lucia  im¬ 
mediately,  "I’ll  have  to  tell  Lucia  somehow.  That 
damn  Melissy  is  so  white  herself,  that  any  baby  by  a 
white  man  would  be  as  white  as  a  cotton  ball.  What 
made  me  go  up  into  her  stinking  bedroom?  I  stooped 
to  sharing  that  black  Niggers  wife — God,  what  an 
idiot!” 

His  back  arched  in  short  jerks  while  sharp  bursts 
of  buried  shame  were  released  in  tears.  Melissy’s  words 
broke  his  barrier  of  self-containment,  “Mr.  Lawson, 
if  this  here  baby  am  a  white  one,  as  I’m  ’specting  it'll 
be,  Paul  am  sure  to  be  gone  for  I  ever  gets  out  of  the 
bed.  Somebody  got  to  support  me  and  my  child,  Mr. 
Lawson.  I  know’s  Paul  won’t  feed  no  light-brown 
Nigger  that  he  knows  ain’t  bis  own.  Lord  I’se  prayed 
to  God  Almighty  to  make  it  black  as  ink." 

He  ripped  one  of  the  white  fluffy  balls  from  the 
chenille  bedspread.  “Rationalization  is  my  only  moral 
escape,  yet  could  I  rationalize  convincingly  for  Lucia? 
She  wouldn’t  understand  how  her  complete  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  our  marriage— her  lack  of  sympathy  for 
my  efforts — mounted  to  this  complete  mess.  No  one 
could  really  understand;  I’m  one  of  those  people  who 
never  can  find  understanding  in  the  world.” 

Jack  Lawson  leaped  suddenly  from  the  bed  and 
grabbed  his  jacket  hastily.  Running  his  brushes 
through  his  blonde  wavy  hair,  he  glanced  at  the  cuff- 
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. ; 1 1 k.  . >n  the  hurt  in.  In  the  shadow  ol  the  window 
Hind  tlu  mil-link  appeared  totalh  black.  He  frowned 
.is  lu  picked  it  up  and  brought  it  to  the  beam  of  sun¬ 
light  that  was  coming  through  the  window.  Rays  of 
white,  grew  and  black  were  reflected  by  the  light.  The 
mil-link  slipped  from  his  fingers  and  fell  to  the  bare 
painted  floor  with  a  hollow  plunking  sound.  His 
khaki,  oilstained  jacket  dropped  beside  it.  He  pulled 
pm  the  top  bureau  drawer  and  reached  for  the  small 
revolver,  which  he  knew  was  always  beneath  the  neat 
pile  of  clean  soc  ks.  Simultaneously  be  studied  his  re¬ 
flected  image  in  the  mirror.  “She’d  never  forgive  me,” 
he  muttered  aloud. 

Down  below  on  the  brick  sidewalk  the  two  small 
hovs  were  rac  ing  on  their  homemade  scooters  towards 
the  train  station  at  the  end  of  Railroad  Street. 

k‘T 

A  F  THE  world  was  round,  we  could  coast.  Stu¬ 
pid."  Samniv  W  atkins  gave  a  hard  thrust  on  the  side¬ 
walk  with  his  left  foot  and  passed  Teddie.  I'he  race 
halted  as  the  two  boys  reached  the  train  depot  and 
stood  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  New  Orleans  Special. 

"M\  daddy  says  it’s  round  and  he  knows.”  Teddie 
renewed  the  former  argument. 

“Your  daddy  knows  like  hell — says  who?  I  still  say 
it’s  flat,  cause  we’d  fall  off  if  it  was  round.” 

The  train  appeared  within  view  for  the  boys.  Ticket 
agent  Carson  glanced  at  his  large,  thick-crystal  Illinois 
watch,  “She’s  right  on  the  button — four  o’clock.” 
Twisting  the  fluted  watch  stem  several  times  he 
walked  out  ol  the  ticket  booth  to  the  brick  paved 
platform. 

\s  the  train  began  leaving  the  station,  Teddie  and 
Sammy  jumped  on  their  scooters  and  continued  slow- 
1\  back  up  Railroad  Street.  A  green  sedan  was  parked 
in  front  of  Melissy’s  house. 

“That  snake  on  the  back  of  the  car  means  it’s  a 
devil’s  car,”  quivered  Sammy,  “Let’s  get  outer  here.” 

“You’re  crazy.  Boy,”  laughed  Teddie.  “That’s  old 
Doc  Beam’s  car.  Melissy’s  getting  a  baby.” 

She  is?  Well,  where’s  the  stork  then,  dammit?” 
Sammy  thrust  his  hands  on  his  hips  and  stuck  his 
tongue  out  at  Teddie.  A  sharp,  quick  shot  pierced 
tin  ears  of  the  two  boys  and  they  both  jumped  in 
alarm. 

“What  was  that?”  Teddie  picked  up  his  scooter 
slowly,  still  listening  intently  for  another  loud  sound. 

I  he  earth’s  cracking  under  Lawson’s  house,  Dumb 
Bell.  Doncha  know  nothing?  Come  on,  let’s  go  find 
that  tom  cat  again.” 


Dr.  BEAM  closed  the  door  to  Melissy’s  house  and 
smiled  at  the  two  boys  who  were  still  standing  in 
front  of  his  car.  He  patted  Sammy  gently  on  his  line, 
ruffle  brown  hair,  “You  boys  should  be  a  little  more 
quiet.  Melissy  had  a  baby  this  afternoon.” 

“A  real  live  baby,  honest  to  God?  Could  we  see  it?” 
Sammy’s  mouth  hung  open  in  complete  amazement. 

Dr.  Beam  chuckled  softly,  “Yes,  I  suppose  you 
could  see  him  if  Melissy  doesn’t  mind.”  He  took  the 
boys  by  their  hands  and  led  them  up  the  dark  damp 
stairway  to  Melissy’s  bedroom.  A  corpulent  black 
Negress  with  greying  hair  greeted  the  group  at  the 
bedrom  door.  “They’d  like  to  see  your  grandson  if 
you  don’t  mind.  Since  you  were  the  doctor,  I  leave  it 
up  to  you  to  decide.” 

“Y’all  come  right  over  here  by  Paul  and  Melissy.” 
The  woman  pushed  the  boys  across  the  dimly-lit  bed¬ 
room  to  the  freshly  painted  old  crib  where  the  new 
baby  was  sleeping.  “There’s  the  little  fellow — only 
two  hours  old — ain’t  he  sweet  looking?” 

Sammy  strained  his  neck  to  peer  into  the  crib  and 
Teddie’s  eyes  opened  wide  when  he  recognized  the 
harsh  contrast  between  the  small  black  baby  and  its 
white  blanket.  “Ain’t  he  black,  Sammy?”  he  whis¬ 
pered. 

Paul  heard  the  boy’s  remark  and  smiled  at  Melissy, 
who  was  attempting  to  watch  the  boys  from  her  bed. 
“He  gets  blacker  every  hour,  too.” 

Dr.  Beam  thanked  the  parents  with  a  smile  and 
guided  the  boys  back  down  the  stairway  to  the  street. 
When  they  reached  the  street  again,  the  sun  had  be¬ 
gun  to  fade  beyond  the  willow  oaks  above  the  street. 
Teddie  repeated  his  remark  as  Dr.  Beam  drove  away, 
“Won’t  he  black,  Sammy?” 

Sammy  nodded  in  agreement,  “S’pose  the  stork  had 
gotten  the  baby  mixed  with  somebody  else’s?  I  saw 
him  fly  away  just  now — look!” 

“Sammy  Watkins,  you’re  a  liar.  You  did  not  see  no 
damn  stork.” 

“What  do  you  know?  Nothing,  Teddie  Burns.  The 
stork  done  come  and  dropped  that  baby  in  Melissy’s 
lap.” 

“Dropped  him,  hell,  he  pulled  that  baby  out  of 
her  fat  belly.” 

“Alright  dammit — if  you’re  so  smart — where  do 
baby  turtles  come  from.  You  ever  see  a  fat  turtle? 
Gotcha,  Smarty  Pants.”  1'he  shouts  of  Teddie’s 
mother  interrupted  a  possible  fight,  as  Teddie  lifted 
his  scooter  and  started  down  the  sidewalk.  Sammy 
followed  closely  behind  him,  thinking  of  the  fried 
mush  his  mother  had  promised  him  for  his  supper. 
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A  SUDDEN  torch  of  flames  slashed  the  night  sky 
over  the  Sahara.  Inside  the  blazing  plane,  the 
pilot  struggled  desperately  towards  the  escape 
hatch.  He  hesitated  at  the  door  and,  turning  back  to 
the  cockpit,  groped  wildly  along  the  floor  in  the 
darkness.  He  found  the  heavy,  metal  canteen,  thrust 
it  deep  into  his  flying  suit,  and  pulled  the  zipper  up 
tightly  to  his  throat.  The  flames  were  now  trailing 
fifty  yards  behind  the  dying  aircraft.  Without  hesi¬ 
tation  this  time,  the  pilot  covered  his  face  with  his 
arms  and  rolled  head-first  through  the  exit. 

The  black  crosses  on  the  wings  of  the  plane  glis¬ 
tened  in  the  glare  of  the  flames.  The  plane  sped  in 
a  descending  arc  of  scarlet  across  the  black  sky;  then, 
as  it  neared  the  horizon,  it  disintegrated  in  a  huge 
bursting  shower  of  fiery  particles  like  the  giant  sky 
rockets  the  pilot  used  to  see  over  Unter  den  Linden 
on  Party  celebration  nights. 

The  soft  darkness  enclosed  the  man.  With  violent 
suddenness  the  parachute  burst  open  above  him.  The 
savage  jerk  tore  the  flying  boots  from  his  feet;  his 
knife  and  pistol  flew  out  of  their  scabbards;  the  gold¬ 
en  watch  was  torn  from  his  wrist.  He  hung  limply 
in  the  parachute  harness,  noting  with  some  reassur¬ 
ance  that  the  canteen  full  of  water  was  still  there 
inside  his  flying  suit,  held  firmly  in  place  by  the 
heavy  web  of  the  parachute  harness. 

He  concentrated  his  attention  on  the  impending 
impact  with  the  earth,  vainly  straining  his  eyes  to 
try  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  surface  beneath  him. 
But  the  darkness  fused  heaven  and  earth  into  one 
dark,  indiscriminate  mass.  At  his  flight  altitude,  he 
remembered  that  the  wind  velocity  had  been  about 
fifteen  kilometers  per  hour;  but  on  the  surface  the 
wind  might  be  much  stronger.  Suddenly  apprehen 
sive,  he  whispered  an  unconscious  prayer.  A  night 
parachute  landing  was  bad  enough  without  the  added 
hazard  of  strong  winds. 

He  hit  hard,  rolling  sideways,  over  and  over 


through  the  sand.  Billowed  by  a  strong  wind,  the 
parachute  dragged  him  headlong  across  the  dunes. 
The  sand  scraped  the  soft,  fair  skin  from  his  face  and 
hands  and  filled  his  mouth  and  nostrils.  Half-blinded 
and  choking,  he  fumbled  for  the  parachute  harness 
release.  His  fingers  finally  pressed  the  latch,  and  he 
lay  moaning  and  coughing  as  the  wind  carried  away 
the  free  parachute. 

The  white-hot  rays  of  the  sun,  still  low  on  the 
horizon,  awakened  him.  He  raised  himself  stiffly  to  a 
sitting  position.  His  face  was  flushed  and  sore;  he 
touched  it  gently  with  his  finger  tips  and  found  it 
covered  with  a  crust  of  dried  blood  and  caked  sand. 
Carefully,  he  exercised  each  arm  and  leg.  “No  broken 
bones,”  he  said  to  himself.  The  sand  burned  against 
the  tender  soles  of  his  feet.  “But  to  be  without  shoes 
in  the  desert  is  about  as  bad  as  having  a  broken  leg,” 
he  thought. 

Trickles  of  sweat  began  to  roll  down  his  neck 
from  his  exposed  forehead.  He  looked  about  for 
shelter  and  noticed  with  dismay  that  he  had  come 
down  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  sand  dune  area.  In  end¬ 
less  swells  the  mounds  of  pure  sand  stretched  away 
to  the  horizon.  Not  a  living  plant  or  even  rocks  adul¬ 
terated  the  purity  of  the  fine,  yellow  sand.  Frightened, 
the  young  German  jerked  to  his  feet  and  began  walk¬ 
ing  eastward.  In  a  few  minutes  his  blistering  feet 
convinced  him  it  was  futile  to  walk,  and  he  sank  to 
the  ground.  Already,  his  1  i ps  and  tongue  felt  dry 
and  parched.  He  lifted  the  heavy  canteen  to  drink; 
then,  on  second  thought,  he  decided  it  would  be  best 
to  wait  until  his  thirst  grew  more  acute.  He  shook 
the  canteen  and  heard  the  swirl  of  water  inside.  It 
contained  probably  two  liters  of  water,  lie  deckled. 
At  least,  with  the  water  he  had  a  chance  of  survival. 

With  his  undershirt  he  covered  his  head.  By  scoop¬ 
ing  a  depression  at  the  base  of  a  dune,  he  was  able 
to  rest,  partially  protected  from  the  sun,  until  mid- 


“The  Canteen,”  which  was  written  for  l)r.  Sander’s  writing 
(lass  a  year  or  so  ago,  marks  Gi  xi  R mats’  first  appearance 
in  the  Archive.  lie  is  a  junior  majoring  in  Political  Science. 
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Ho  awoke  from  a  restless  sleep  with  his  tongue 
swollen  and  numh.  Ouicklv  he  reached  for  the  can¬ 
teen. 

1  he  Min  was  direct  1\  overhead  now,  and  its  scorch¬ 
ing  heat  seared  the  fair  skin  of  the  blond  German, 
hurtling  it  to  a  glossy  red.  A  light  breeze  had  begun 
to  blow  from  the  west,  as  hot  and  arid  as  the  baked 
sands  over  which  it  passed. 

With  a  screaming  oath  of  disappointment,  the 
voting  pilot  hurled  the  canteen  into  the  sand.  He  was 
panic-stricken.  Without  water,  exposed  to  the  merci¬ 
less  heat  of  the  sun.  he  knew  that  he  might  not  live 
through  the  day.  If  he  was  to  live  now,  he  must  get 
out  of  the  dunes.  He  must  get  out  of  the  dunes!  In 
Ion  haste  he  began  to  run  across  the  next  dune;  but 
he  stopped  suddenly  and  returned  to  pick  up  the 
canteen  before  continuing  his  flight. 

The  hours  passed,  and  the  sun  bore  down  in  un¬ 
relenting  intensity  on  the  desolate  figure  plodding 
across  the  desert.  The  trail  marking  his  progress 
looked  more  like  that  of  some  monstrous,  belly¬ 
crawling  reptile  than  of  a  man.  His  feet  dragged 
heavilv  in  the  loose  sand,  and  ragged  blotches  in  the 
trail  showed  where  he  had  fallen  frequently  and  had 


crawled  painfully  back  to  his  feet. 

Pausing,  the  man  lifted  his  blood-shot  eyes  to  search 
the  horizon.  The  dancing  heat  waves  blurred  his  vis¬ 
ion;  he  clapped  his  hand  over  his  eyes  in  pain,  his 
fatigued  body  swaying  slowly  to  and  fro.  “Nothing 
but  sand,  sand,  sand!  Not  even  a  rock.” 

Cursing,  he  shook  the  canteen  furiously,  flung  it 
into  the  sand,  picked  it  up  and  threw  it  again  and 
again  into  the  soft,  yielding  sand.  In  despair  he  sank 
to  his  knees.  Great  convulsive  sobs  racked  his  body. 
But  his  eyes  were  dry,  for  there  was  no  moisture  left 
in  his  body  for  tears. 

He  picked  up  the  canteen  and  staggered  onward. 
Slower  now  .  .  .  his  feet  were  raw  and  bleeding  and 
caked  with  the  hot  sand.  He  advanced  only  a  few  steps 
before  falling,  now,  and  each  time  he  rose  more 
slowly.  Finally,  he  fell  and  rose  no  more.  The  sirocco 
winds  blew  stronger,  and  the  sand  was  soon  drifting 
over  the  still  body.  Beside  it  lay  the  full  canteen  of 
water.  The  scarred  teeth-marks  on  the  metal  canteen 
shown  brightly  in  the  sun  where  the  young  superman 
had  splintered  his  teeth  trying,  in  vain,  to  unscrew 
the  tight  cap. 


THE  SLEEPING  PAN 

By  Thomas  Burnett  Swann 


HE  RESTS  his  cheek  against  the  genial  earth, 
And  red  soft  leaves  have  clasped  his  brown, 
bright  hair. 

Our  immemorial  murmuring  of  mirth, 

Our  cries  of  pain,  can  never  reach  him  there. 

Perhaps  he  dreams  of  green-gay  summer  days 

And  burnished  woods  where  light-toed  rabbits  browse, 

Of  frolicking  to  frantic  roundelays 

About  the  pools  where  moon-lit  nymphs  carouse! 

We  laugh  and  scheme  and  sigh,  while  Pan  is  still. 
But  only  in  our  hearts  does  he  lie  slain. 

He  sleeps — and  waits — beneath  his  leaf-warm  hill. 
When  we  remember,  he  will  wake  again. 
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BOOKS 

The  Worlds  of  Dream 
And  Reality  Are  Fused 
In  Anais  Nin’s  Novel 

THE  FOUR-CHAMBERED 
HEART 
By  Anais  Nin 
Duell,  Sloan  &  Pearce 

Reviewed  by 
Quay  Grigg 

f^JR  A  woman  who  wrote  a  fifty- 
odd-volume  diary  in  twenty  years, 
Anais  Nin  writes  a  very  lucid  and 
precise  kind  of  poetic  prose.  Her 
various  pamphlets  and  books,  some 
of  which  were  set  up  and  published 
by  the  author,  apparently  are  ex¬ 
cerpts  and  set  pieces  taken  from  her 
lengthy  diary,  which  she  kept  as  a 
record  of  her  experiences  during  a 


twenty-year  absence  from  her  father. 
The  published  pieces  are  discon¬ 
nected  and  varied,  although  a  com¬ 
mon  theme  does  run  through  all 
her  work,  except  in  a  few  short 
stories  which  are  some  of  her  best 
work;  the  indication  is  that  her  work 
in  totality  will  form  a  Proust-like, 
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novel,  although  Proust’s  kind  of 
is  not  apparent  in  the  parts  alrea 
published.  1. adders  To  Tire  (1) 
ton,  1946)  and  Children  of  the 
batross  (Dutton,  1947)  are  the  fi 
two  parts,  called  “parts  of  a  tap 
try,”  of  the  major  long  novel,  ci 
sisting  of  somewhat  disconnected  s 
tions.  The  third  section  is  The  To 
Chambered  Heart  (Duell,  Sloan 
Pearce,  1950)  ,  a  continuation  of  n 
excerpts  from  Anais  Nin’s  dia, 
continuing  some  characters,  notall 
Djuna  and  Rango.  In  this  latest  \ 
time  there  is  a  clearer  pattern  a  I 
meaning  than  in  her  earlier  wo, 
although  the  association  technicjj 
of  Freud  and  Jung  has  given  rise  i 
an  enormous  deal  of  criticism  all 
satiric  comment.  As  a  more  matt: 
artist,  Anais  Nin  has  been  able  i 
give  form  to  the  previously  formli 


psychic  tensions.  The  Four-Chd 
bered  Heart  deals  with  a  man  1 
primitive  and  natural  force  who  • 
stroys  himself;  having  grown  up  i 
primitive  Guatemala,  he  clisin- 
grates  in  the  decadent  life  in  Pas 
cafes.  The  relationship  between  ic 
primitive  and  his  wife,  who  emp  - 
sizes  her  invalid  state  to  hold  1) 
husband  and  symbolizes  the  tin  I 
of  destruction  to  his  character,  s 
contrasted  with  the  relationship  I 
the  man  and  Djuna,  a  feminc 
force,  who  is  more  or  less  constrl 
tive.  Rango  the  husband  takes  n 
outlet  in  political  action  but  is  :■ 
pel  led  by  politicos  who  have  no  c 
for  his  visionary  nature.  He  retis 
to  the  houseboat  on  the  Seine  whc 
he  and  Djuna  have  held  rendezvcs, 
there  is  a  rescue,  but  whether  ills 
for  a  new  beginning  or  a  condor 
tion  of  the  old  hopelessness  is  >t 
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explicit.  Throughout,  as  before,  the 
worlds  of  dream  and  reality  are 
thoroughly  fused;  the  River  Seine 
and  the  flow  of  the  river  of  the 
psyche  are  presented  as  one  stream. 

FaRIS-BORN  Anais  Nin,  who 
lias  been  aided  in  some  of  her  work 
by  the  quaint  illustrations  of  her 
husband,  Ian  Hugo,  has  lived  as 
much  in  Europe  as  in  America,  and 
her  stories  and  episodes  tend  toward 
a  lack  of  any  real  locality  except  for 
some  laid  in  Paris,  New  York,  and 
Hollywood.  Locality,  in  any  case, 
is  not  a  part  of  Anais  Nin’s  main 
concern;  her  interest  lies  almost 
wholly  in  the  psychoanalysis  of  her 
main  characters,  all  of  whom  are 
women.  The  psychological  details 
are  of  such  personal  nature  that  it 
is  almost  inevitable  that  she  should 
make  the  novels  very  personal.  “The 
morning  I  got  up  to  begin  this  book 
I  coughed.  Something  was  coming 
out  of  my  throat:  it  was  strangling 
me.  1  broke  the  thread  which  held  it 
and  yanked  it  out.  I  went  back  to 
bed  and  said:  1  have  just  spat  out 
my  heart.”  Instead  of  calling  the 
chambermaid  to  clear  away  the  de¬ 
bris,  Anais  Nin  set  to  work  exam¬ 
ining  it.  The  analysis,  something  of 
a  post  mortem,  is  House  of  Incest 
(Gemor  Press),  a  small,  orange,  pri¬ 
vately  published  book,  one  of  her 
first  (the  first  was  an  “unprofession¬ 
al”  study  of  I).  H.  Lawrence). 
House  of  Incest  is  a  study  of  a  wom¬ 
an  whose  emotions  have  been  man¬ 
gled  by  contact  with  a  world  in 
which  men  are  the  sole  arbiters  and 
in  which  women  are  forced  to  fit 
themselves  into  a  mold  which, 
though  they  formed  it  themselves, 
does  not  and  cannot  fit.  The  woman 
has  confused  her  sexual  love  with 
friendship  and  affection,  a  matter 
which  is  explored  in  the  body  of 
the  book.  The  effect  of  House  of 
Incest  is  that  of  an  arrangement  of 
the  relevant  pieces  of  Anais  Nin’s 
heart,  each  piece  one  of  abstract 
though  possible  real  significance.  On 
the  whole  there  seems  to  be  a  rather 
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wide  gap  between  the  actual  piece 
dc  resistance  and  the  symbolic  ab¬ 
straction:  the  casual  reader  feels 
little  inclined  toward  using  his  own 
experiences  and  personality  in  such 
a  gory  company  to  bridge  the  gap. 
The  best  feature  of  the  book  is  the 
language,  which  certainly  is  alive 
(“Grayness  is  not  ordinary  grayness, 
but  a  vast  lead  roof  which  covers  the 
world  like  the  lid  of  a  soup  pan”)  . 
In  both  House  of  Incest  and  the 
later  work  there  is  a  stronger  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  psychological  dilem¬ 
mas  of  the  heroine  (s)  than  on  plot, 
character,  or  scene.  The  women  are 
basically  Modern  Woman,  whether 
named  Stella,  Hedja,  Lillian,  or 
Djuna.  The  elemental  situation, 
especially  in  Ladders  to  Fire,  is  that 
woman,  hampered  by  her  fear  of 
the  male,  feels  that  she  can  not 
achieve  her  proper  role  or  that  he 
will  fail  to  fulfill  his  role — a  fear, 
then,  of  both  his  strength  and  his 
weakness.  The  chief  desire  of  wom¬ 
ankind,  and  one  natural  enough,  is 
for  complete  self-realization:  fulfill¬ 
ment  through  her  own  nature, 
which  she  has  made  herself  incap¬ 
able  of  attaining. 

TPhE  STORIES,  short  and  long,  in 
Under  a  Glass  Bell  (Dutton,  1948) 
appear  to  be  Anais  Nin’s  best  work 
so  far,  although  the  writing  in  her 
last  three  works  has  been  vastly  im¬ 
proved  over  the  early  writing.  Some 
of  the  stories  in  the  volume  have 
been  previously  published  in  vari¬ 
ous  radical  or  avant-garde  periodic¬ 
als,  presumably  with  the  aid  of 
Henry  Miller,  her  discoverer  and 
one  of  the  diehards  of  Bohemian- 
ism,  who  of  late  is  the  prophet  at 
Big  Sur  in  the  Village.  Some  of  the 
stories  in  Under  a  Glass  Bell  are 
poems  which  reveal  the  ultimate  ar¬ 
tistry  of  the  author.  “Ragtime,”  one 
of  the  short  pieces,  captures  the 
spirit  of  fine  painting,  fine  poetry, 
and  fine  prose,  and  the  mood  evoked 
by  the  vivid  description  (“The  rag¬ 
picker  looks  at  me  with  his  one  leak¬ 
ing  eye”)  is  almost  pictorial  in  qual- 
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ity .  Other  parts  are  surely  directly 
from  the  diary. 

“[e  Suis  le  Plus  Malade  des  Sur- 
realistes,”  which  is  of  supreme  biog¬ 
raphical  importance,  is  also  a  fine 
resume  of  the  themes  of  all  of  her 
work,  frustrated  women  and  all.  In 
fact,  that  story  is  probably  better 
than  most  of  the  writing  in  the 
three  novels  published  to  date;  my 
chief  complaint  about  Anais  Nin’s 
writing,  in  the  novels  particularly, 
is  of  its  evenness.  The  main  varia¬ 
tion  is  of  quantity.  There  is  little 
variation  in  tempo  of  the  writing  in 
the  longer  stories  and  sections,  with¬ 
out  climaxes  in  many  of  them. 
Throughout  there  is  little  dramatic 
action;  rather  there  is  raw  experi¬ 
ence  (the  very  pieces  of  Anais  Nin’s 
heart)  which  is  not  given  enough 
interpretation.  Lacking  is  one  ele¬ 
ment  (or  the  essence)  of  literature: 
the  predigested  matter  which  is  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  human  mind.  The 
author  has  failed  to  preserve  the 


connecting  link  between  pure  fact 
(in  this  case  of  psychoanalysis)  and 
the  human  mind  which  is  required 
in  the  best  poetry  or  prose.  The  ar¬ 
tist  perceives  facts,  just  as  any  man 
can  do,  but  he  must  aid  the  reader, 
an  ordinary  observer,  to  interpret 
those  facts.  There  Anais  Nin  fails. 
The  reason,  perhaps,  is  that  she  is 
inventing  her  own  conventions  of 
art  rather  than  using  those  already 
accepted;  to  future  readers  it  may 
be  that  Anais  Nin’s  writing  will  be 
clarified  because  of  enough  use  in 
the  intervening  period  of  those  same 
psychoanalytical  conventions  to  fam¬ 
iliarize  the  reader  with  them. 
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INTRUSION 

By  John  Kesses 

IT  WAS  strange, 

Their  first  taste  of  it. 

She  had  thrown  wide  her  arms 
Flowing  white  to  the  sky. 

“Join  me  np  there  one  day!” 

He  turned.  The  swooping  gull 
To  her,  was  never  there, 

Until  it  dashed  water  with  its  beak. 
"Oli,”  she  said,  and  hated  it, 

And  him. 

The  walking  back 

Was  like  a  sled  ride 

Ending  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill. 

“Let’s  not,”  he  cried. 

“The  sea,  the  sea!” 

She  was  afraid.  “No, 

It  was  not  meant  that  way.” 

Then  he  knew, 

When  the  sea  had  washed  her  back 
The  way  she  meant. 

And  he  could  never  join  her, 

’Tho  gulls  were  turned  to  angels. 
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Under  A  Streetlamp 

By  Jimmy  Greene 

I  stood  upon  the  rain-shined  road, 
And  watched  them  leave  the  halo- 
spot; 

The  cars  are  going,  the  cars  are 
moving, 

The  cars  are  passing,  but  I  am  not. 
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QUESTIONS 

An  arrow  and  then  a  constellation 
Plus  hearty  will  give  you  my  appellation. 
The  stork,  ’tis  said,  has  two  legs— no  more, 
Yet  here  it  seems  to  wind  two  into  four. 


Take  these  ingredients:  “to  heat  and  spice,” 
When  added  to  “taverns”  I  show  in  a  trice. 

ANSWERS  WILL  APPEAR  IN  THE 
NEXT  ISSUE  OF  YOUR  MAGAZINE 


RULES  FOR  CHESTERFIELD  HUMOR  MAGAZINE  CONTEST 

1.  Identify  the  3  subjects  in  back  cover  ad.  All  clues  are  in  ad. 

2.  Submit  answers  on  Chesterfield  wrapper  or  reasonable  facsimile  to  this  publication  office. 

3.  First  ten  correct  answers  from  different  students  win  a  carton  of  Chester  field  Cigarettes  each. 

4.  Enter  as  many  as  you  like,  but  one  Chesterfield  wrapper  or  facsimile  must  accompany  each  entry. 

5.  Contest  closes  midnight,  one  week  after  this  issue’s  publication  date.  New  contest  next  issue. 

6.  Answers  and  names  of  winners  will  appear  in  the  next  issue. 

7.  All  answers  become  the  property  of  Chesterfield. 

8.  Decision  of  judges  will  be  final. 


LAST  MONTH’S  ANSWERS  &  WINNERS 
^  The  apostrophe  in  the  word  ’EM.  Phonetically  speaking’,  this 
sign  of  omission  is  found  between  the“E”s  (these)  of  GIVE  ’F  M. 
g  Arthur  Godfrey’s  signature  shown  twice  in  the  ad.  The  only 
difference  is  the  link  between  Arthur  and  Godfrey  shown  in 
the  lower  signature. 

Q  CHEER.  The  first,  second,  third,  sixth  and  seventh  letters  of 
CHESTERFIELD  spell  out  the  word  CHEER. 

WINNERS. .. 


Chesterfield  Humor  Magazine 
Contest  Winners 


1.  Richard  Sykes 

2.  Bill  Haskins 

3.  Joanne  Draughon 

4.  Chuck  Tinsley 

5.  Richard  Glaze 

6.  Mike  Meredith 

7.  J.  YV.  McCormick 

8.  Ellen  French 

9.  Dick  Price 

10.  Bob  Millet 


Entries  should  he  mailed  to  Box  4665 
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note  and  in  the  years  to  come. 
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'Dancingly  c_ Adorable 
for  <_ May  Formats . . . 


It’s  a  matter  of  fact,  our  new 
collection  of  dance  dresses  are 
the  most  beautiful,  most  excit¬ 
ing  we’ve  had  in  a  long  time. 
Fashion-worthy  of  your  most 
glorious  occasions,  flattering 
formals  in  nylon  marquisettes 
and  organdies.  Snowy  whites 
and  luscious  pastels. 

Young  Modern  Shop 
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DEDICATION 


THIS  PAST  year  the  Archive  office,  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  a  sanctum  which  holds  itself  aloof 
from  the  hubbub  of  Pub  Row,  has  been  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  the  cleft  and  gentle  touch  of  Colbert 
Smith.  With  his  soft-spoken  manner  and  impeturbable 
calmness,  Colbert  has  imbued  the  Archive  with  an  in¬ 
definable  quality  of  light  humor  and  literary  eru¬ 
dition. 

However,  Colbert  has  not  concentrated  his  talents 
on  the  Archive  alone,  but  in  the  past  few  weeks  has 


devoted  himself  to  writing  a  column  for  the  Chronicle 
titled  “The  Passing  Giraffe”  which  we  believe  is  one 
of  the  finest  that  has  ever  graced  its  pages. 

“The  Passing  Giraffe”  is  the  skillful  combination 
of  sophisticated  humor  and  intelligent  musings  on  our 
life  and  times,  and  we  could  find  no  truer  reflection 
of  the  personality  of  its  author. 

It  is  with  sincere  admiration  that  we  dedicate  this 
issue  to  Colbert  Smith. 
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In  1940,  the  governor  of  North 
Carolina  wrote  to  Lorenz  Eitner, 
who  w'as  then  editor  of  the  Archive, 
and  declared  that  it  was  a  shame 
not  to  note  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  magazine  witlt  an  issue  com¬ 
memorating  it  as  such.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  it  was  at  that  time  not  the 
fiftieth  anniversary,  but  the  fifty- 
third  which  was  lamentable,  but 
Eitner  proceeded  to  put  out  tire  is¬ 
sue  anyway  which  included  among 
other  items  of  interest  an  article  on 
football  and  one  on  woman’s  suff- 
rage  culled  from  the  early  editions 
of  the  Trinity  Archive.  The  issue 
was  very  representative  ol  the  past 
glory  ol  the  Archive,  but  Eitner  look 
a  dim  view  of  calling  it  an  anniver¬ 
sary  issue.  After  stating  in  his  editor¬ 
ial  that  the  Archive  was  a  pitiable 
fifty-three  years  old  instead  of  a 
glorious  fifty,  he  added  in  defense: 
“We  wish  to  declare  this  bluntly 
and  loudly  on  our  editorial  page 
firstly  because  no  one  will  read  it 
here,  and  secondly  because  we  are 
profoundly  indifferent  to  the  public 
delight  in  even  numbers.” 

Again  in  1947,  under  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  Joan  Angevine,  another  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  exhume  the  Ar- 
chive,  and  an  article  titled  “The  Ar¬ 
chive  and  Sixty  Years”  by  Ted  Em¬ 
ber  appeared.  It  was  a  brief  sum¬ 
mary  of  Archive  history  written  in 
good,  but  slightly  dry,  historical 
style,  and  served  to  enlighten  the 
student  body  somewhat  on  the  ob¬ 
scure  past  of  its  oldest  publication. 

This  issue  was  also  termed  an  an¬ 
niversary  issue,  and  it  may  have  been 
that  sixty  years  seemed  a  wee  bit 
more  plausible  than  fifty-three  — 
that  is  to  those  that,  as  Eitner 
phrased  it,  delight  in  even  numbers. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  present  stall  to  publish 
what  we  shall  term  "a  commemora¬ 
tion  issue.”  It  seems  that  the  editors 
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bring  back  fond  memories  of  the 
occasion  for  a  lifetime  of  happi¬ 
ness. 


Come  in  today  and  Compare! 
Compare  Quality!  Compare 
Prices!  Compare  Terms! 


(We  do  have  a  student  payment 
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of  the  Archive  have  an  unhappy 
genius  for  evading  those  years  des¬ 
ignated  as  suitable  for  anniversaries 
and  such,  for  the  present  issue  finds 
the  magazine  sixty-three  years  old. 
In  fact,  the  whole  year  is  cluttered 
with  anniversaries;  Duke  University 
is  having  one,  President  Edens  is 
having  his  first,  and  even  the  cen¬ 
tury  is  having  one,  so  perhaps  the 
Archive  will  be  lost  in  the  shuffle. 

However,  we  are  not  going  to 
make  any  apologies  or  preparatory 
excuses  to  those  who  will  assuredly 
make  idle  comments  on  the  tendency 
on  the  Archive  to  have  an  anniver¬ 
sary  every  so  many  odd  years.  We 
shall  merely  set  down  the  hope  that 
when  the  hundredth  year  rolls 
around,  the  editor  will  have  the 
good  sense  to  stage  a  legitimate 
celebration — although  it  does  seem 
a  shame  to  break  a  precedent. 

LETTERS 

It  IS  indeed  an  event  calling  for 
some  sort  of  celebration  when  the 
editor  of  the  Archive  receives  a  let¬ 
ter.  In  the  past  there  have  been 
many  grumbling  comments  about 
the  selection  of  poetry  in  the  maga¬ 
zine,  but  nothing  tangible  has  been 
reported.  At  last,  however,  a  coura¬ 
geous  person  indeed  has  taken  it 
upon  himself  to  explore  this  new 
field,  perhaps  rich  in  critical  re¬ 
sources,  and  has  written  a  letter  for 
publication  which  we  hereby  submit 
for  the  edification  of  our  readers: 
Dear  Sir, 

In  defense  of  the  not-so-literary 
but  normal  population,  I  feel  it  is 
my  duty  to  submit  the  enclosed  reply 
to  John  Kesses’  “Intrusion”  (the 
Archive ,  P'eb. -March,  1950,  page  32)  . 
With  all  apologies  to  Mr.  Kesses,  is 
this  poetry? 

Sincerely, 

Uhlman  S.  Alexander,  Jr. 
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Reply 

The  Angels  smile  in  Heaven, 

And  the  Night-Sky 
Glows. 

The  Moon  smiles  on  Her,  and  She 
laughs 

A  strange  Name  unto  the  Four 
Winds 

Flowing  from  Her  feet. 

And  he  comes  to  Her. 

The  Glow  deepens, 

A  Comet  Dies, 

And  the  Trees 
Turn  into  Morning. 

Few,  if  any,  can  believe. 

— Ulhman  Alexander 
Out  of  tlue  consideration  for  Mr. 
Kesses,  we  invited  him  to  make  his 
reply  to  Mr.  Alexander  which  was: 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Archive: 

Mr.  Alexander  asks  if  my  poem 
“Intrusion”  is  Poetry.  My  answer  is 
yes,  it  is.  Poetry,  like  modern  paint¬ 
ing  and  music,  no  longer  can  he  ex¬ 
plained  by  succint  definitions.  No 
lines  can  be  drawn  or  doors  locked 
where  art  is  concerned  if  new  im¬ 
pressions  and  ideas  are  to  perpetuate 
it.  I  he  distinction  between  prose 
and  poetry  is  becoming  less  clear  all 
the  time  as  Thomas  Wolfe  has 
shown.  The  final  test  of  the  poem 
is  whether  or  not  it  says  what  it  has 
to  say  much  better  in  broken-line 
form  than  in  prose  form. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  Kesses 

In  closing  we  should  like  to  quote 
Lorenz  Eitner,  editor  of  the  1938- 
1939  Archive,  who  wrote  in  answer 
to  criticism: 

“We  should  like  the  Archive  to  be 
a  workshop  open  to  all  who  wish  to 
experiment  with  literature.  The 
more  successful  of  these  experiments 
wre  shall  print.  We  shall  always  wel¬ 
come  criticism  whether  it  be  of  the 
constructive  or  destructive  variety. 
Habitual  malcontents  will  be  han¬ 
dled  by  our  squad  of  professional 
thugs.” 
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For  the  lovely  wedding  you’ve  always 
dreamed  of  consult  our  MRS.  MAR¬ 
GARET  BAGWELL.  When  you’re 
tredding  on  rosy  clouds,  how  can 
you  be  bothered  with  details  and 
plans?  That’s  the  time  you  need 
Mrs.  Bagwell  most!  Just  put  every¬ 
thing  in  her  capable  hands  and  go 
right  on  dreaming.  She’ll  arrange 
every  phase  of  your  wedding  from  the 
moment  you  give  her  the  “green 
light”  until  you  dash  away  on  your 
honeymoon. 
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T  Tn  porn  p  Tro  rl  t  on  For  sorne  sixty~three  years  now  the  Archive  has 

XX  W  ^  A  V^vvXXX  v-*  J-  -X  iXVj.X  LX  W X  X  heen  corning  out  with  n  regularity  that  has 
startled  some  people  and  irritated  others.  Its  history  has  been  in  a  sense  the  history  of  Duke  University,  a 
written  record  of  the  attitudes,  whims,  and  ideas  of  the  people  who  have  come  in  contact  with  the  magazine. 
Colbert  Smith  supplys  a  running  commentary  on  the  last  half-century  of  Archive  history. 


The  Mysterious  Survival  of  The  Archive 

By  COLBERT  SMITH 


TIME  PASSES  with  subtle  trickery;  and  before 
one  realizes  it,  a  thing  can  grow,  mature  and 
become  venerable.  Anti  one  can  say,  Surprise, 
surprise!  and  get  into  a  heat  of  excitement  over  this 
ancient  thing.  It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  the 
Archive  realized  that  it  was  a  venerable  magazine, 
an  institution,  no  less,  that  some  unconscionable 
power  had  allowed  to  survive  the  sticks  and  stones 
and  slings  and  arrows  of  over  half  a  century.  The 
sudden  announcement  that  the  Archive  is  “The  oldest 
collegiate  magazine  in  the  South”  is  startling  to  the 
hearer  possessed  with  the  idea  that  Duke  is  a  young 
university  with  very  little  past  other  than  a  financial 
history — to  be  spoken  of  in  awed  and  respectful  tones. 
The  Al  t  hive  has  suddenly  become  an  unwelcome  tra¬ 
dition. 

But  there  are  a  lew  things  traditional  about  the 
Archive  itself.  One  tradition  is  of  course  its  habit  of 
coming  out  year  after  year;  and  another,  younger 
tradition  is  its  unfailing  unpopularity  with  the  stu¬ 
dent  body.  These  two  traditions  are,  to  say  the  least, 
paradoxical:  they  sit  side  by  side  in  uncomfortable 
awareness.  Otherwise  the  Archive  in  its  growth  (I 
persist  in  calling  it  a  growth  rather  than  mere  change) 
has  been  many  different  magazines. 

For  over  half  of  its  career,  under  the  name  of  the 


Trinity  Archive,  the  magazine  was  seemingly  change¬ 
less;  and,  1  might  add,  just  as  colorless  from  a  literary 
standpoint.  It  was  perfect  for  the  mauve  people  of  the 
mauve  age.  And  presumably  it  was  read  by  the  stu¬ 
dents,  if  for  no  other  reason,  in  order  to  keep  up  with 
the  doings  of  the  oung  Men’s  Christian  Association. 

The  short  stories  of  this  period  makes  one  think 
of  the  kind  of  fiction  suggested  for  the  twelve-year- 
old  level.  I  shall  quote  from  a  story  called  “Down  the 
Mountain”  by  Miss  Isabel  Elias  in  the  January,  1899, 
issue.  The  conversation  is  between  a  lovely  girl,  Elea¬ 
nor  Mitchell,  and  a  handsome  young  man,  Fred 
Northbern;  they  are  talking  about  the  road  that  has 
been  washed  away. 

“  ‘What  do  you  think  of  this  for  a  drive-way,  Miss 
Mitchell?’  Northbern  inquired. 

“  ‘Well  ...  if  I  were  working  it  out  mathematically, 
I  think  I  should  let  the  rocks  equal  infinity,’  she  an¬ 
swered  smiling,  'but  indeed  it  doesn’t  compare  favor¬ 
ably  with  the  one  through  the  park  at  home.’ 

“  ‘Are  you  fond  of  mathematics?  he  asked.  It  has 
always  been  a  favorite  study  of  mine,  but  it  is  rather 
an  unusual  taste  lor  a  young  lady.’ 

“  ‘Yes;  I  have  always  been  perfectly  devoted  to  it. 
You  know  I  think  Geometry  is  a  beautiful  study.’ 
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So  it  is,1  he  admitted,  ‘though  lew  there  be  that 
find  its  beauties.’ 

Deeidedh  unusual  sort  of  a  girl."  he  was  thinking 
to  himself,  while  the  agreeableness  of  meeting  some- 
one  who  shared  her  love  for  Geometry  was  not  lost  on 
Eleanor.” 

What  beautiful  minds  our  forebears  must  have  had. 
1  low  infinitely  charming  the  world  must  have  been 
when  a  love  for  geometry  could  be  the  magnet  that 
drew  two  voting  people  into  much  respect  and,  even- 
tuallv,  marriage. 

rhe  Archive  of  1899  not  only  published  fiction,  but 
also  poetrv  and  a  prodigious  number  of  essays.  Essay¬ 
ists  were  at  that  time  in  their  last  full  flowering.  The 
essay  in  another  few  years  was  to  descend  into  some¬ 
thing  known  as  an  article.  Presumably  the  essays  were 
more  popular  than  the  stories  because  more  students 
wrote  them.  And  it  is  understandable  why  more  peo¬ 
ple  read  them  when  one  considers  the  foregoing  fic¬ 
tional  excerpt. 

Th  E  POETRY  leaned,  I’m  afraid,  toward  the  bub¬ 
bling  brook  variety  with  the  agonizing  rhythm  of  a 
pendulum.  It  was  mostly  the  “old  college  try”  in 
verse.  It  was,  well,  mauve  too.  Consider  “The  Wash¬ 
erwoman"  by  C.  T.  Hancock  in  the  November,  1904 
issue.  Here  are  a  couple  of  verses: 

"E’pon  the  side  of  a  towering  hill, 

A  lonely  cottage  stood, 

Where  dwelt  a  woman;  by  her  skill 
She  earned  her  daily  food. 

"Day  in,  day  out,  from  morn  till  night. 

Beneath  an  old  oak  tree, 

She  rubbed  and  scrubbed  with  all  her  might, 

The  washerwoman — she.” 

Ehe  poem  goes  on  to  tell  how  the  old  woman 
poured  the  sudsy  leavings  of  her  toil  down  the  hill 
every  day.  Soon  a  puddle  was  formed  which  even¬ 
tually  sprouted  water-lillies.  A  young  girl  happily  put 
one  in  her  hair  and  the  old  woman  saw  that  all  her 
toil  was  doing  somebody,  in  a  round  about  way,  some 
good. 

But  ol  the  most  consuming  interests  in  these  earlier- 
issues  are  the  awkward,  delightful  stumblings  of  com¬ 
mercialism,  manifested  by  the  seemingly  whimsical 
merchants  who  bought  advertising  space  in  the  Ar¬ 
chive.  I  he  modern  reader  is  tempted  to  think  of  them 
as  the  true  poets  of  the  age: 

R.  H.  Wolf,  translator  of  shoes,  /  at  reasonable 
prices.  College  Patronage  is  Solicited.  Shop  Oppo¬ 


site  Royall  and  Borden.” 

“W.  Shelburn,  The  Photographer  /  I  am  prepared 
to  do  all  kinds  of  work  in  my  line  in  the  latest  and 
neates  styles.  If  you  want  a  good,  natural  likeness, 
call  and  see  me.  I  work  for  classes,  fraternities,  and 
private  schools  solicited.  I  have  special  terms  awaiting 
you,  Trinity  boys.  /  W.  Shelburn,  East  Main  Street.” 

IJY  1911,  a  new  spirit  was  beginning  to  creep  into 
the  pages  of  the  Trinity  Archive.  The  stoggy  old  cover 
was  removed  in  favor  of  a  more  simple  one.  Now 
across  the  top  was  a  drawing  of  what  is  now  East 
and  West  Duke  buildings  with  an  odd  looking  clock 
tower  planted  in  between.  The  three  units  were  con¬ 
nected  by  a  nefarious  archway.  The  magazine  was 
published,  as  it  had  been  from  the  very  first,  by  the 
members  of  the  senior  class.  Photographers  had  been 
introduced  and  in  the  May-June  issue  of  1911  there 
are  pictures  of  the  graduating  seniors  (thirty  strong) 
and  views  of  the  campus. 

A  poet  wrote  then, 

"1  have  lost  my  way  somehow.  .  .  ., 

And  yet — in  God’s  somewhere — 

I  know  I  shall  find  it  again,  sometime. 

That  city  fair.” 

By  1921  the  Archive  began  to  feel  the  pains  of  a 
growing  college.  The  first  world  war  was  just  over 
and  the  editor  was  one  of  the  few  who  had  not  for¬ 
gotten  the  lesson  it  taught.  He,  on  the  brink  of  the 
Roaring  Twenties,  cast  out  a  warning  and  a  prophecy. 
But  the  country  was  too  relieved  and  weary  to  listen 
to  what  people  like  }.  L.  Peterson  had  to  say. 

“College  students,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
are  fiddling  while  Rome  is  burning,  but  there  must 
be  an  end  to  all  this  fiddling  soon.  If  the  conflagration 
is  not  stopped,  the  very  foundations  of  our  civiliza¬ 
tion  will  be  destroyed,  the  top-heavy  structures  will 
crash  to  a  blazing  ruin,  and  the  world  will  have  to 
begin  all  over  again.  The  present  state  of  Russia  and 
of  central  Europe  is  evidence  that  this  is  no  idle 
prophecy.  Earnest,  sincere  thought  and  effort  are  need¬ 
ed.  Colleges  have  long  been  leaders  of  Thought,  but 
if  they  are  to  retain  the  leadership,  they  must  send 
out  within  the  next  few  years  men  and  women  who 
can  think  clearly  and  act  fearlessly.” 

The  excerpt  above  is  from  an  editorial  called 
“What  Trinity  Needs  Most.”  The  Trinity  Archive 
was  no  longer  merely  a  campus  bulletin,  an  organ 
of  the  senior  class.  It  was  a  magazine. 
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THE  MYSTERIOUS  SURVIVAL  OF  THE  ARCHIVE 


Things  went  along  rather  rapidly  through  the 
twenties,  and  the  Archive  grew  until  one  day  it  stop¬ 
ped  upon  the  realization  that  it  was  a  little  too  big 
for  its  breeches.  This  was  toward  the  end  of  the  dec¬ 
ade  when  the  stall  gained  a  certain  Mr.  R.  P.  Harriss 
whose  friends  in  the  outside  literary  world,  it  ap¬ 
peared,  w'ere  legion.  Suddenly  the  Archive  began  to 
blossom  with  such  literary  buds  as  John  Crowe  Ran¬ 
som,  Robert  P.  Tristram  Coffin,  and  Paul  Green,  and 
other  lesser,  but  still  professional  writers.  It  was  no 
longer  the  Trinity  Archive,  but  the  Archive  of  Duke 
University.  It  is  not  known  to  this  writer  just  what 
inducement  Mr. 

Harriss  offered 
these  professional 
writers.  Presuma¬ 
bly  the  power  of 
friendship  can  nev¬ 
er  be  underesti¬ 
mated.  At  any  rate 
the  student  reac¬ 
tion  was  not  one 
of  pride;  they  felt 
just  a  little  left  out 
of  things.  The  f iris 
went  so  far  as  to 
start  a  counter-at¬ 
tack  in  the  form 
of  a  rival  publica¬ 
tion  called  Distaff 
which  survived  for  a  few  years. 

Although  the  idea  of  professional  contribution  was 
exciting,  the  Archive  failed  to  maintain  its  marvelous 
record  as  the  best  literary  magazine  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  which  it  had  held  from  1922  to  1926. 

Even  after  the  brief  flurry  of  professional  contribu¬ 
tion  died  happily  away,  the  general  welfare  of  the 
magazine  continued  to  sink  to  lower  and  lower  depths. 
In  1934  there  was  a  nasty  row  about  the  editorial 
election  with  a  great  deal  of  multifarious  mudsling- 
ing,  and  by  1936  with  unprecedented  public  disfavor 
a  weary,  old  Archive  nearly  departed  from  this  veil 
of  tears.  A  seemingly  just  as  weary  Publications  Board 
that  year  mercifully  put  the  whole  mess  into  the  col¬ 
lective  lap  of  an  organization  called  The  Undergrad¬ 
uate  Writers,  which  didn’t  fare  much  better — but 
things  were  looking  up. 

It  WAS  just  the  next  year  that  Robert  C.  Wilson, 
Editor,  wrote: 

“It  would  be  fatuous  naivete  to  hope  that  this,  the 


first  issue  of  the  1937-38  Archive,  will  be  greeted  with 
anything  but  the  usual  apathy.  For  you  see,  we  can’t 
confine  ourselves  solely  to  sex  and  football.  And  there 
isn’t  anything  else  that  interests  the  Duke  University 
student  body.” 

The  pattern  was  set.  Each  year  after  that  the  Ar¬ 
chive  became  a  little  better  magazine,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  became  more  and  more  pretentious.  Kiffin 
Hayes,  an  erudite  and  disconcerting  poet,  became  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  1938-39  season:  and  the  circle  of  Archive 
literati  became  smaller.  He  was  followed  by  Lorenz 
Eitner;  the  circle  became  a  triangle  with  Mr.  Eitner, 

George  Zabriskie, 
and  Paul  Adcr  as 
editors,  and  con¬ 
tributions  were  in 
a  company  of  a 
horde  of  ghostly 
nom  de  plumes. 
Mr.  E  i  t  n  e  r  ’  s  A  r- 
chive  was  the  first 
really  beautiful 
magazine.  It  was 
entirely  illustrated 
by  the  editor  who 
was  a  genuinely 
gifted  artist. 
George  Zabriskie  is 
perhaps  as  memor¬ 
able  for  his  eccen¬ 
tric  behavior  as  for  his  poetry.  The  University  admini¬ 
stration  was  put  into  a  pet  when  he  refused  to  take 
the  required  amount  of  physical  training  for  gradu¬ 
ation.  Determined  to  graduate  the  promising  young 
writer,  the  deans  arrived  at  the  plan  of  bestowing  on 
Zabriskie  his  P.T.  credits  in  exchange  for  the  work 
he  did  as  an  assistant  to  Newman  Ivey  White  who 
was  at  that  time  working  on  a  book  of  poetry.  Both 
Zabriskie  and  Ader  have  since  become  accepted  in  the 
literary  world,  whatever  that  is,  as  a  poet  and  novel¬ 
ist  respectively.  The  cry  of  “Clique”  is  most  applicable 
to  Eitner’s  magazine.  It  is  inevitable  that  the  staff  of 
the  magazine  will  comprise  a  clique;  it  is,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  necessary  if  there  is  to  be  any  sort  of  magazine 
at  all.  But  the  major  complaint  against  Eitner  is  that 
his  clique  was  too  small. 

All  this  time  the  student  body  was  getting  more 
and  more  into  a  state  of  antipathy.  The  Chronicle , 
as  it  will  do,  called  in  its  most  venonous  writers  with 
claws  and  teeth  bared.  But  the  editors  of  the  Archive 
stuck  to  their  guns  with  great  good  humor  and  secret 


ARTISTIC  HAIR  CUTTING  AND  SHAVING 


JOHN  MERRICK'S  OLD  RELIABLE  BARBER  SHOP. 


Reprinted  from  the  April-May  issue  of  the  Trinity  Archive,  1894. 
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depression  anil  characteristically  deplored  the  lack  of 
student  interest.  1  he  battle  between  the  forces  of 
Culture  qgradualh  depleting)  and  the  Common  Man 
was  at  its  height:  an  age  was  nearly  at  an  end.  1  he 
second  world  war  came  along  and  with  attention 
averted  the  two  forces  ended  battle  temporarily  at  a 
draw,  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  Culture’s  sake  be¬ 
cause.  I'm  afraid,  it  would  have  lost. 

I\  1943  the  shortage  of  paper  became  so  acute  that 
the  Archive  was  forced  to  take  in  its  unsavory  com¬ 
petition.  the  Duke  'n'  Duchess.  The  idea  was  to  have 
.i  combined  literary  and  humor  magazine,  but  the 
result  was  a  hodge-podge  of  mediocrity.  It  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  lowest  point  in  the  fluctuating  history 
of  the  magazine.  Its  only  excuse  lor  existing  at  all 
was  that  it  was  a  morale  builder  for  the  service  men 
on  campus.  It  was  a  combination  Ladies  Home  Jour¬ 
nal.  Esquire,  and  privy-wall  literature.  The  less  said 
about  it  the  better.  By  1946  the  paper  manufacturers 
were  back  on  a  more  or  less  even  keel,  and  the  two 
publications  which,  like  oil  and  water,  had  never 
realh  merged,  went  their  separate  ways  again. 

Tt4E  WAY  of  the  post-war  Archive  was  hesitant. 
W  ith  the  "humor"  suddenly  removed,  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  left  that  first  year  but  an  overabundance  of 
feminity  and  cuteness.  The  girls  couldn't  get  over 
their  morale-building  period.  And  there  was  The  New 
Yorker,  too,  that  Mas  to  be  somewhat  painfully  imi¬ 
tated.  It  Mas  fortunate  that  a  new  group  of  writers 
was  rising  to  eminence  on  campus.  These  writers  took 


their  work  seriously  and  soon  found  themselves  being 
published  in  the  Archive.  There  was  Bill  Snitger,  Guy 
Davenport,  Tom  Greet,  Bill  Styron,  and  Mac  Hyman, 
and  Lewis  Buck.  And  tagging  not  far  behind  was 
R.  1).  Loomis.  They  were  published,  but  not  as  much 
as  they  should  have  been.  They  did,  however,  manage 
to  worm  their  way  into  the  Archive  staff  and  became 
an  influence  of  some  sort.  At  any  rate,  R.  D.  Loomis 
became  editor  in  1948  and  proceeded  to  effect  an  up¬ 
heaval  that  immediately  brought  the  magazine  to 
near-maturity  and  disentangled  its  doubtful  make-up. 
The  Archive  became  a  quarterly  and  for  the  first 
time  in  decades  won — under  its  own  volition — some¬ 
thing  that  looked  very  much  like  public  approval. 
R.  I).  Loomis  established  a  new  set  of  high  principles 
and  adhered  to  them,  yet  there  was  a  much  wider 
range  of  interest  in  stories  and  non-fiction.  The  essay 
was  more  or  less  re-discovered.  The  magazine  won 
prizes  from  both  the  national  and  state  college  press 
associations.  This  year  just  ending  w^e  like  to  think 
of  as  the  second  year  of  the  renaissance. 

Of  course  there  are  still  complaints  and  still  sug¬ 
gestions  for  compromise.  There  are  still  objections 
to  the  fact  that  every  student  has  to  pay  for  it,  and 
there  are  still  demands  that  the  whole  thing  be  abol¬ 
ished.  The  editors  of  the  Archive  this  year — unlike 
the  other  years — have  refused  to  answer  to  these  ob¬ 
jections  and  for  a  very  good  reason:  most  of  the  ob¬ 
jections  are  absurd.  Education,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  is  a  many-sided  proposition.  The  Archive  is  the 
symbol  of  one  of  those  sides.  It  is  entirely  necessary 
that  it  continue  in  some  form  or  other.  Of  course  it 
will:  its  history,  sometimes  sordid,  and  sometimes 
glorious,  proves  it. 
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THE  MAN  AND  THE  BEAR 

By  C.  E.  FOLCKEMER 

Illustrated  By  Bill  Wetmore 


HURRYING  ALONG  the  dimly  lighted  street, 
the  boy  softly  swore  as  his  freshly  shined  shoe 
tip  came  in  contact  with  a  tin  can  which  had 
been  dropped  by  careless  garbage  collectors.  “Damn 
that  old  Granger  anyway.  He  knew  I  wanted  to  leave 
the  store  early  tonight.  And  then  making  me  wait  on 
my  pay  ’til  the  last  minute.  Knew  I  wanted  to  get  out, 
’n  he  was  just  too  one-way  to  give  me  a  break.  With 
all  this  damned  rushing  ’round,  I’ll  be  too  tired  to 
enjoy  the  carnival.”  Wildly  swinging  his  arms  to  punc¬ 
tuate  his  feelings,  the  boy  never  noticed  the  figure, 
standing  in  the  shadows  of  the  doorway.  When  the 
white  beam  of  the  flashlight  hit  his  face,  the  boy 
stopped  dead,  as  if  he  had  walked  into  a  stone  wall. 
“What’s  all  the  rush,  Danny?”  boomed  out  the  voice 
of  Big  Karl,  once  a  captain,  but  now  a  foot  patrolman 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  “You’d  think  someone 
was  chasin’  you,  and  you  was  tryin’  to  beat  ’em  off!” 
A  growling  laugh  followed  the  last  remark,  and 
Danny  blinked  in  the  glare  of  the  flashlight  still  aimed 
at  his  face.  Vainly,  Danny  tried  to  stop  the  wild 
pounding  of  his  heart.  “My  God,  Karl,  you  sure  did 
scare  me,  throwin’  that  light  on  me  the  way  you  did! 
Here  1  am,  a  peaceful,  law-abidin’  citizen,  rushing  to 


the  carnival  to  spend  my  hard-earned  money,  and 
you  scare  me  like  that.”  Danny  smiled  his  largest 
smile,  usually  reserved  for  top  customers  in  the  cloth¬ 
ing  store,  and  with  Karl’s  booming  laughter  following 
his  flight,  he  hurried  on  down  the  dim  street. 

“No  wonder  that  old  goof  is  poundin’  the  side¬ 
walks,  instead  of  sittin’  behind  the  desk.  Always 
pullin’  those  fool  jokes  on  people,  and  makin’  them 
feel  like  they  did  somethin’.  Danny,  usually  full  of  fun 
and  laughter,  continued  muttering  under  his  breath 
as  his  feet  pounded  hard  on  the  concrete  slabs  of  the 
walk.  The  whole  day,  spent  in  a  daze  of  anxious  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  arrival  of  the  night  and  the  carnival,  had 
been  full  of  delays  and  almost  unbearable  waiting. 
Once  a  year  the  carnival  played  a  one  night  stand 
in  the  small  town,  and  for  weeks  the  store  was  filled 
with  the  small  talk  of  the  customers  about  other  years 
and  other  carnivals.  The  women  complained  about 
the  gambling  that  took  their  husband’s  pay  checks, 
and  the  men,  with  sly  winks,  whispered  about  the  girly 
shows — especially  the  second  shows,  put  on  for  an 
added  price  in  the  back  of  the  main  tents.  With 
a  build-up  like  this,  Danny  could  hardly  stand  still 
in  the  store  that  final  day,  and  then,  with  all  the  dc- 
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ho  lost  for  .1  time  his  usual  happy  outlook.  Run¬ 
ning  home  from  work.  Damn  had  gulped  his  supper, 
ami  with  the  nagging  whine  of  his  mother  in  his  ears, 
had  bolted  from  the  house,  still  tying  his  tie  and  carry¬ 
ing  his  jacket  over  his  arm. 

In  the  block  before  the  entrance  to  the  carnival 
grounds,  a  change  came  over  Danny.  The  sounds  of 
the  barkers  for  the  shows,  and  the  tinny  music  from 
the  ten  is  wheel  and  the  merry-go-round  added  wings 
to  his  hurrying  feet.  The  frown  that  had  distorted 
his  face  was  replaced  by  a  broad  grin  as  his  nose 
caught  the  odor  of  the  candy  apples  and  the  pop- 
coni.  and  the  large,  greasy  hotdogs  covered  with  fried 
onions  and  mustard  that  are  the  trademark  of  any 
carnival.  This  was  Danny’s  first  carnival — not  that 
he  had  ever  missed  one  since  he  was  old  enough  to 
sneak  away  from  the  house — but  the  hrst  one  that  he 
could  attend  as  a  man,  with  money  in  his  pocket  that 
was  earned  and  not  begged.  For  a  second  he  remem¬ 
bered  the  whining  admonition  of  his  mother  as  he 
left  the  house  that  night — “Don’t  go  throwing  your 
money  away  on  those  awful  shows,  Danny,  we  need 
it  here  at  home.’’  By  the  next  step  Danny  had  com- 
pletely  forgotten  the  plea,  and  with  a  few  more  steps, 
he  entered  the  gaily-lighted  carnival  grounds. 

Townspeople,  from  babies  in  the  arms  of  their 
mothers  to  half-witted  great  grandfathers,  pushed  and 
shoved  each  other  up  and  down  the  lanes  of  the  mid¬ 
way.  Xight  was  turned  to  day  by  the  glaring  spotlights 
that  were  turned  down  on  the  crowd  from  the  tops 
of  the  tents  on  either  side  of  the  midway,  and  in  the 
light,  faces,  red  with  excitement,  bobbed  and  weaved 
crazily.  Danny  elbowed  his  way  into  the  center  of 
the  writhing  mass,  now  and  then  answering  a  call  of, 
“Hi  Danny,  where  you  been  so  long?”,  with  a  smile 
and  a  wave  of  his  hand.  He  didn’t  want  to  stop  and 
talk — talking  was  for  working  hours,  not  a  carnival. 
Eager  to  spend  his  money,  Danny  forced  his  way 
through  a  group  of  giggling  high  school  girls  and 
finally  managed  to  buy  one  of  the  foot-long  hotdogs, 
covered  with  mustard,  whose  odor  had  speeded  Dan¬ 
ny’s  steps  earlier  in  the  evening.  With  wolfish  bites 
he  soon  reduced  the  size  of  the  hotdog  to  a  more 
convenient  carrying  length,  and  then  once  again 
plunged  into  the  crowd. 

A 

il.FTER  a  complete  circuit  of  the  midway,  in  or¬ 
der  to  see  just  what  the  carnival  had  to  offer,  Danny 
wormed  his  way  across  the  slowly  moving  mass  of 
people  and  stopped  before  a  small,  open-front  tent. 


Strings  ol  blue  and  red  and  white  lights  decorated 
the  front  of  the  tent.  A  faded  blond,  in  slacks  and 
sweater,  alternately  called  out  the  come-on  of  “Step 
right  up  and  take  home  a  doll.  Three  balls  for  a 
dime.  Nothin’  to  it.  Just  like  I  was  givin’  them  away. 
Step  right  up,”  and  handed  out  to  the  customers  the 
three,  tattered  baseballs.  Inside  the  tent,  along  the 
walls,  stood  row  alter  row  of  dolls,  colorful,  yet  cheap¬ 
ly  made.  Danny  always  stopped  at  this  tent,  year 
after  year,  watching  the  men  and  young  boys  try 
their  luck  at  knocking  down  the  steel  milk  bottles. 
Until  this  year  Danny  had  never  had  enough  money 
in  his  pockets  to  try  this  game,  but  tonight  he  would 
show  them  all  how  it  really  should  be  done.  Years  of 
watching  had  given  Danny  the  secret  of  success  in  this 
contest  of  skill,  and  tonight  he  intended  to  walk  away 
with  the  grand  prize — a  huge,  wooly  bear — given  to 
the  person  that  could  knock  down  all  the  bottles 
three  times  in  a  row.  Danny  slipped  off  his  leather 
jacket  and  placed  it  carefully  on  the  counter  before 
him.  The  blond  smiled  a  dingy  smile  and  took  Dan¬ 
ny’s  money  with  a  sweaty  grasp. — Another  sucker,  an¬ 
other  dime,  another  town  and  the  same  old  thing 
year  after  year. — Covering  a  yawn  with  the  hand  that 
grasped  three  more  baseballs,  the  blond  turned  and 
watched  the  small  barrel  on  which  the  bottles  stood. 

The  crash  of  the  ball,  as  it  hit  the  bottles,  made 
little  impression  on  the  roar  of  the  crowd,  but  it 
was  music  to  Danny’s  ears.  The  second  ball  finished 
the  work  of  the  first  one  and  the  blond  looked  at 
Danny  in  surprise. — Damn  if  the  punk  hasn’t  won 
on  the  first  set! — Danny  puffed  his  chest,  stretched 
his  throwing  arm,  and  signalled  to  the  girl,  still 
speechless,  to  set  up  the  bottles  again.  Mechanically 
the  girls  fingers  picked  the  bottles  out  of  the  dust  and 
placed  them  in  the  familiar  pattern.  Again  Danny’s 
arm  went  back,  and  then  flew  forward  and  down  in 
a  swift  arc.  The  misshapen  baseball  whistled  through 
the  air,  and  with  his  second  try,  Danny  had  won 
again.  With  the  second  win,  Danny  and  the  blond 
both  knew  that  this  was  his  night.  He  couldn’t  miss, 
and  the  girl  was  shaken  out  of  her  usual  state  of  bore¬ 
dom. — This  rube  has  something,  and  it’s  going  to 
cost  me,  but  good!  Those  damned  bears  wholesale  at 
two  and  a  quarter,  and  this  punk  is  getting  one  for 
thirty  cents.  Why  in  the  hell  does  it  always  happen  to 
me? — Slowly  and  haltingly,  she  arranged  the  bottles, 
frantically  trying  to  think  of  some  dodge  to  keep 
from  paying  off.  Danny  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the 
counter,  excitedly  tossing  a  ball  from  hand  to  hand. 
Finally  the  bottles  were  arranged,  and  the  girl,  with 
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a  disgusted  wave  of  her  hand,  signalled  Danny  to  go 
ahead  and  win.  Seconds  later,  with  the  last  steel  bottle 
spinning  crazily  in  the  dust,  the  girl  handed  Danny 
the  big  Huffy  bear,  and  growled,  so  that  only  he  could 
hear,  ‘Pretty  lucky,  you  abstard!”  With  a  half  bow, 
Danny  picked  up  his  jacket,  placed  the  bear  astride 
his  hip,  and  laughing  hard,  forced  his  way  to  a  soft 
drink  stand. 

“Gimme  a  big  one,”  called  Danny,  and  the  counter 
man  hurried  over  to  the  large,  brown  keg  filled  with 
root  beer.  The  mustard  on  the  hot  dog,  coupled  with 
the  heat  of  excitement,  had  given  Danny  a  burning 
thirst,  and  when  the  frosty  mug  was  placed  before 
him,  he  seized  it  and  gulped  down  the  contents  with¬ 
out  a  break.  A  second  mug  followed  the  first,  this  time 
more  slowly,  with  a  pause  now  and  again  to  release 
the  gas  from  his  stomach  in  loud  belches.  The  counter 
man’s  eyes  stared  at  the  trophy  which  Danny  had 
placed  on  the  counter,  and  while  Danny  was  slipping 
on  his  jacket  after  finishing  the  second  mug,  he 
reached  out  and  ran  his  hand  over  the  head  and  chest 
of  the  bear.  “Sure  is  soft,  ain’t  it?”,  he  asked.  “Never 
did  see  anyone  win  one  before,  and  I  been  with  this 
outfit  for  five,  six  years  now.”  Another  thirsty  cus¬ 
tomer  called  the  man  away  from  the  bear,  and  Danny 
picked  it  up,  placed  it  on  his  hip  once  again,  and 
headed  for  the  far  end  of  the  midway. 

CROWD  of  men  and  boys,  standing  in  a  hall- 
circle  before  a  wooden  stage  in  front  of  a  gaudily 
decorated  tent,  was  Danny’s  destination.  Huge  can¬ 
vasses,  filled  with  pictures  of  girls  in  a  minimum  of 
covering,  Happed  lazily  in  the  night  air  above  the 
stage.  On  the  stage,  a  negro,  his  face  aglowr  with 
sweat,  w'as  beating  a  badly  scarred  bass  drum.  As 
Danny  neared  the  group,  a  middle-aged  man  in  a 
bright,  checked  suit  stepped  out  of  the  door  leading 
into  the  tent.  He  waved  to  the  crowd,  signalled  the 
negro  to  stop  the  roar  of  the  drum,  and  then  began 
his  age-old  chant  to  the  unsuspecting  and  the  gull¬ 
ible.  “Now  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’m  gonna  do.  Joe!  Put 
away  those  regular  dollar  tickets.  I  want  each  and 
every  one  of  these  men  out  here — no  minors,  please — 
to  see  this  great  show7  that  wTe  have  inside.  For  this 
show,  and  this  show  only,  the  price  of  admission  will 
be  not  one  dollar,  not  seventy-five  cents,  but  fifty  cents, 
one  half  dollar,  to  each  and  every  one.  The  manage¬ 
ment  is  happy  to  give  you  this  opportunity  to  see 
the  show  at  this  price,  and  I  know  that  you  won’t  be 
disappointed.  Inside  we  have  the  loveliest  girls  in 


show  business,  direct  from  Broadway  and  Hollywood, 
and  they  are  proud,  yes,  I  said  proud— to  have  you 
men  come  in  and  see  their  show.  We  have  Gracie,  who 
shakes  from  the  ground  up;  we  have  Vera,  who  just 
came  back  from  a  tour  abroad,  and  then  there  is  little 
Jean,  the  only  dancer  in  the  States  who  knows  the 
secret  dances  of  Africa.  It's  hot,  it’s  spicy,  and  the 
sky’s  the  limit!  Now  who  wants  to  miss  this  big  offer? 
Step  right  up  and  foe  will  be  glad  to  sell  you  your 
tickets.  Hurry,  hurry,  hurry.” 

There  was  an  awkward  pause  as  the  barker  finished 
his  spiel — each  man  in  the  crowd  was  waiting  for 
someone  to  buy  the  first  ticket  and  start  the  line  into 
the  tent.  Danny  pushed  his  w'ay  through  the  crowd, 
the  bear  dusting  the  faces  of  the  men  as  he  went  by. 
The  ticket  seller  gaped  at  the  sight  of  the  bear — howr 
the  hell  did  the  kid  win  that  thing — and  when  Danny 
gaily  asked,  “Must  I  pay  for  him  too?”  dumbly  shook 
his  head  and  tore  off  two  tickets  from  the  large  roll 
on  the  ledge  before  him.  The  sight  of  Danny,  proudly 
marching  up  the  thre  steps  with  the  bear  in  his  arm, 
caused  a  break  in  the  waiting  tension  of  the  crowd, 
and  eagerly  the  men  jostled  each  other  in  their  haste 
to  follow  Danny’s  lead.  Coming  out  of  his  momentary 
daze,  the  ticket  seller  resumed  his  role  and  with  prac¬ 
ticed  ease  tore  off  the  tickets  and  scooped  in  the  hall 
dollars,  quarters,  and  bills. 

Inside  the  tent,  filled  with  the  odors  of  a  thousand 
show's  before  audiences  of  sweating,  smoking,  popcorn¬ 
eating  men,  dimmed  stage  lights  outlined  the  banks 
of  wooden  bleachers.  Danny  was  already  seated  when 
the  men  began  to  pour  into  the  tent,  and  by  his  side, 
held  in  an  upright  position,  was  the  bear.  Down  in 
the  first  row,  Danny  eagerly  took  in  every  tremor  of 
the  moth-eaten  curtain,  and  his  eyes  followed  the 
movement  of  each  pair  of  feet  that  w'ere  exposed  be¬ 
neath  the  edge  of  the  curtain.  Impatiently,  he  looked 
over  his  shoulder,  trying  to  judge  how  soon  the  place 
would  be  filled,  fust  as  with  the  other  tent  that  housed 
the  milk  bottle  game,  Danny  had  stood  before  the 
wooden  stage  out  front  and  watched  angrily  as  the 
older  men  had  disappeared  into  the  mysterious  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  tent  in  which  he  now  sat.  Now  that  he  was 
inside  for  the  first  time,  Danny  was  filled  with  an  ex¬ 
citement  that  threatened  at  times  to  burst  forth  in 
great  shouts,  impatient  with  the  slightest  delay.  Turn¬ 
ing  once  more  to  face  the  stage,  Danny  hastily  jerked 
the  bear  into  his  lap  as  a  drunken  farmer  smashed 
into  the  seat  that  the  bear  had  just  filled.  "’Sense  me 
son — didn’t  see  the  place  was  taken — when  in  the  hell 
is  the  show  goin’  to  start?”  Spittle  from  the  mouth  ol 
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tin  I. inner  spattered  into  Danny’s  face,  and  the  heavy 
tinnc'  of  cheap  whiskex  wrapped  around  his  head  in 
an  almost  \isible  curtain. 

TtI  F.  FARMER  began  to  shout  harshly,  “Bring  on 
tin  girls."  and  his  heaw  hands  started  the  clapping 
that  teas  taken  up  bv  the  men  in  the  rear  rows.  The 
tanner  turned  to  Danny,  urging  him  to  applaud,  and 
for  the  first  time,  he  saw  through  bleary  eyes  the 
sight  of  the  boy  clutching  the  fluffy  bear.  Starting 
back  in  mock  terror,  the  farmer  gave  a  poor  imitation 
of  a  frightened  woman  seeing  a  mouse,  and  clutched 
at  the  bottoms  of  his  overalls.  Danny  grinned,  trying 
to  go  along  with  the  joke,  and  began,  “You  see,  he’s 
the  grand  prize  for  knocking  over.  .  .  .”  The  farmer 
cut  short  the  explanation.  “Goddamn  if  you  ain’t 
the  champ.  Have  a  chink!”  Heavy  hands  clumsily 
pulled  out  of  a  tattered  hip  pocket  a  dark  brown 
bottle,  half  full  of  whiskey.  Danny  tried  to  avoid  the 
proffered  bottle  by  turning  to  watch  the  back  of  the 
tent,  but  the  farmer,  with  a  bear-like  arm  pulled 
Damn  around  in  his  seat,  and  pushed  the  opened 
bottle  up  to  his  lips.  With  shaking  hands,  the  boy 
grasped  the  bottle,  almost  sickened  by  the  odor  of 
the  cheap  whiskey,  and  quickly  tilted  the  bottle  to 
his  lips.  Licpiid  fire,  burning  and  twisting  down  the 
boy’s  throat,  poured  into  the  stomach  already  charred 
by  the  red  hot  mustard.  Manfully,  Danny  swallowed 
a  second  time,  managing  to  keep  down  the  drink 
which  threatened  for  a  time  to  bounce  back  from  the 
confines  of  his  stomach.  Tears  seeped  into  his  eyes, 
and  the  folds  of  the  curtain  danced  and  wavered 
through  the  watery  haze  as  if  possessed.  He  wheezed 
and  gasped,  fighting  for  more  air  to  cool  the  inside  of 
his  body,  and  it  was  only  after  the  farmer  had  pound¬ 
ed  him  on  the  back,  that  he  was  able  to  breathe  norm¬ 
ally.  Danny  hung  his  head  sheepishly  as  he  handed 
back  the  bottle,  but  he  brightened  immediately  at  the 
words,  “Taken  like  a  real  man,  jus’  like  a  man.” 

Music  suddenly  blared  forth  from  behind  the  ratty 
curtain,  and  the  dim  lights  on  stage  were  turned  down 
to  an  orange  glow  by  some  unseen  hand.  The  men  in 
the  audience  whistled  and  clapped  as  the  curtains 
slowly  parted  to  reveal  Gracie,  shaking  and  vibrating, 
just  as  the  barker  had  promised,  from  the  ground  up. 
Perhaps  the  darkness  added  to  her  beauty,  or  perhaps 
it  was  just  the  mental  reaction  of  the  assembled  men, 
but  to  Danny  and  the  other  men,  Gracie  was  some¬ 
thing  usually  reserved  for  wild  and  fantastic  night¬ 
mares.  Her  scanty  costume  did  more  to  display  her 


nudity  than  it  did  to  cover  it,  and  as  she  whirled  and 
twisted  to  the  beat  of  the  tinny  music,  she  became, 
lor  all  eyes,  a  wild  goddess  of  Pan.  The  farmer  beside 
Danny  was  sitting  forward  on  his  seat,  adding  his 
voice  to  the  pleased  cries  of  the  other  men.  “Damn, 
boy,  ain’t  that  somethin’?  O  Lord,  Lord,  Lord!”  His 
beefy  hand  pounded  each  ‘Lord’  into  Danny’s  thigh, 
and  the  hoy  caught  the  erotic  fire  of  the  men.  Faster 
and  faster,  the  beat  of  the  music  whirled  the  girl 
around  on  the  center  of  the  almost  bare  stage.  At  just 
the  point  when  all  the  men  were  on  the  very  edges 
of  the  benches,  and  Danny  was  adding  his  excited 
howls  to  the  roar  of  the  men,  the  curtains  Hew  shut, 
and  the  men  groaned  and  took  up  the  chant  of 
“More!  More!” 

Danny  slumped  back  in  his  seat,  his  head  whirling 
in  time  to  the  music  that  no  longer  played.  His  hands 
were  wet  with  sweat,  and  he  shivered  as  a  drop  of 
the  moisture  slid  down  his  spine.  The  sides  of  the 
brown  bottle  were  cool  to  his  fevered  hands,  and  with¬ 
out  hesitation  he  again  tilted  the  bottle  and  swallowed 
the  fiery  drink.  This  time  the  drink  stayed  down,  and 
after  a  pause,  waiting  for  the  gasp  that  never  came, 
Danny  continued  his  deep  breathing.  “Guess  I  showed 
them  that  time — like  a  real  man.”  Pulling  the  bear 
more  tightly  into  his  grasp,  Danny  began  to  parrot  the 
cry  of  “Let’s  go!”  that  came  from  the  back  of  the  tent. 
Eagerly  he  leaned  forward,  tense  with  the  feelings  that 
he  had  never  known.  The  lights,  brightened  at  the 
end  of  the  first  act,  dimmed,  as  if  in  answer  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  boy.  Music  again  pushed  out  from  be¬ 
hind  the  curtain,  this  time  with  a  low  and  sensual 
beat. 

One  LONE  spotlight,  trained  on  the  center  of  the 
stage,  became  the  center  of  attraction.  First  a  hand, 
fingers  splayed  wide,  came  out  of  the  darkness.  Next, 
an  arm,  weaving  and  twisting  like  a  snake,  followed 
the  hand.  Impatient  cries  came  from  the  throats  of 
the  men,  hushed  suddenly  by  a  leg,  thrust  into  the 
cone  of  light.  Drums  in  the  background  began  a 
sullen,  slow  roar,  that  matched  and  enlarged  on  the 
heartbeat  of  each  person  inside  the  tent.  With  the 
crashing  of  some  huge  cymbal  the  music  stopped  com¬ 
pletely,  and  the  silence  inside  the  tent  was  so  com¬ 
plete  that  the  husky,  rasping  breathing  of  the  drunken 
and  enflamed  farmer  filled  the  void.  The  pause  seem¬ 
ed  endless,  and  when  the  tiny,  undressed  figure  fol¬ 
lowed  the  arm  and  leg  into  the  glaring  light,  the 
sighs  of  pent-up  air,  held  in  the  men’s  lungs,  came  out 
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in  a  whistling  rush.  Jean,  dressed  in  a  costume  even 
more  daring  than  Gracie’s,  began  her  dance,  weaving 
her  arms  through  the  air  in  a  mad,  unholy  pattern. 
Slowly  she  glided  forward  to  the  edge  of  the  stage,  her 
whole  body  in  a  backward  arch  that  forced  into  prom¬ 
inence  her  twitching  hips.  Her  arms  never  stopped  the 
drawing,  beckoning  motion.  Her  eyes  flashed  down  on 
the  seated  men,  and  after  a  glance  that  took  in  each 
packed  row  in  the  tent,  her  gaze  settled  on  Danny  and 
the  bear.  Smilingly,  she  beckoned  for  the  prize,  and 
while  Danny  sat  motionless  and  stunned,  the  farmer 
reached  over,  grasped  the  bear,  and  quickly  tossed  it 
to  the  girl. 

A  broken  cry  burst  from  Danny’s  lips  as  he  watched 
the  girl  dance  back  to  the  center  of  the  stage,  his 
proud  symbol  held  lightly  in  her  arms.  Playfully  the 
girl  held  the  bear  at  the  ends  of  her  arms,  and  then 
slowly  pulled  it  back  to  her  naked  breast.  “She  wants 
you  to  come  up  and  git  it,  boy.  What  you  waitin’ 
for?”  The  heavy  hands  of  the  farmer  urged  the  boy 
forward,  and  the  girls  gestures  added  an  impetus  that 
could  not  be  resisted.  Stumbling  forward,  Danny 
caught  at  the  edge  of  the  stage,  and  after  one  try 
that  landed  him  in  the  lap  of  the  farmer,  he  felt 
himself  being  lilted  onto  the  stage.  Laughter  greeted 
Danny’s  appearance  on  the  front  of  the  stage,  and 
with  his  head  whirling  from  the  whiskey  and  the  ex¬ 
citement,  he  stumbled  into  the  cone  of  light,  hands 
outstretched,  grasping  at  the  bear  and  the  girl.  Gig¬ 
gling,  the  girl  evaded  the  hands  and  danced  behind 
the  boy.  Blindly  he  turned  and  tried  again  and  the 
girl  repeated  the  tactics  of  evasion,  this  time  brushing 
Danny’s  face  with  the  furry  arm  of  the  bear.  Around 
and  around  he  turned,  the  music  from  the  amplifier 
pounding  into  his  brain,  the  taunting  laughter  of  the 
girl  and  the  crowd  forcing  him  to  continue  the  dizzy 
whirl. 

.  .  .  want  my  bear  .  .  .  stand  still  you  bitch  .  .  . 


hold  me  like  that.  .  .  .  (The  music  pounded  out  a 
laughing  boom,  boom,  boom,  boom)  gotta  smile  .  .  . 
she  smiles  .  .  .  bear  smiles  .  .  .  bear  is  mine  .  .  .  like 
a  man  .  .  .  man  bear  .  .  .  com’ere  .  .  .  damn  you  .  .  . 
damn.  (Tears  streamed  down  the  face  of  the  boy 
and  mingled  with  the  fat  drops  of  sweat  that  dripped 
down  from  his  forehead.)  .  .  .  mine  .  .  .  mine.  .  .  . 

The  whirling  of  Danny’s  body  and  mind  was  taken 
up  by  the  greasy  hotdog  and  cheap  whiskey  in  his 
stomach,  and  Danny  painfully  swallowed  the  sour 
taste  that  welled  up  in  his  mouth.  Loud  sobs  quickly 
turned  into  childish  screams  and  the  men  who  had 
laughed  so  easily  a  few  minutes  before,  now  began 
to  squirm  in  their  seats,  and  a  few  hung  their  heads 
sheepishly.  Danny  made  one  final  lunge  for  the  girl 
and  crashed  to  the  floor,  only  to  continue  on  his 
hands  and  knees.  Vainly  he  reached  for  the  toes  that 
always  danced  at  the  fringe  of  his  fingertips. 

I^LAGKNESS  dropped  on  Danny’s  head  like  some 
heavy  weight,  and  for  a  moment,  his  racking  sobs 
were  silenced.  Dimly,  he  felt  the  wooly  harshness  of 
the  bear  pushed  into  his  face  as  hands  picked  him  up 
from  the  floor  and  carried  him,  gagging  and  retching 
into  the  wing.  Cold  night  air  hit  his  face  and  he  had 
a  blurred  picture  of  the  colorful  midway  as  he  was 
dropped  into  the  trampled  grass  at  the  side  of  the 
tent.  The  sour  taste  and  smell  surrounded  him  now, 
and  he  sank  down  into  the  center  of  it,  still  clutching 
the  grand  prize. 

Hours  later,  Danny  awoke  from  his  stupor.  Stum¬ 
bling  and  halting  steps  carried  him  past  the  now- 
darkened  tents  and  out  into  the  side  street.  Dumbly, 
he  dragged  the  soiled  bear  along  by  a  front  paw, 
anti  as  he  weaved  down  the  darkened  side  street,  he 
cursed  softly  as  his  dusty  shoe  tip  hit  a  tin  can. 
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By  BETH  ENGEL 

Illustrated  By  Bill  Wet  more 


I  WAS  JUST  sitting  there  around  the  side  of  the 
porch,  not  really  doing  anything  but  minding 
im  own  business  and  trying  to  keep  the  Hies 
away  South  Georgia  has  more  pesky  Hies  in  the 
summertime  than  you  can  shake  a  stick  at.  And  1 
was  whittling.  M\  old  knife  isn't  much  account,  and 
l’a's  been  saying  lor  ages  that  he  was  going  to  get 
me  a  good  one.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  promise 
me  one  definitely  for  my  birthday  last  week — that 
was  my  twelth — but  of  course  he  couldn’t  help  it 
that  he  had  another  spell  of  malaria  and  couldn’t 
get  to  town.  I’ll  sure  be  glad  when  he  gets  better, 
because  things  just  aren’t  right  with  Papa  laid  up 
and  especially  since  my  brother  Benjie’s  away  in  the 
Navy. 

’k’ou  don’t  make  much  noise  whittling,  and  1  guess 
that’s  why  Mama  and  Aunt  Edie  and  Miz  Dewberry 
didn’t  know  I  aws  around  and  got  on  the  subject 
they  was  on.  Like  1  said,  1  wasn’t  really  eavesdropping. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  1  wasn’t  even  too  curious  about 
their  conversation  until  they  mentioned  the  word 
“murder”.  That  word  seemed  to  jump  like  a  lightnin’ 
bolt,  and  I  sat  up  a  little  straighter.  1  finally  pieced 
the  story  together  after  some  kind  of  fashion.  The 
way  those  women  talk,  it’s  worse  than  the  patchwork 
quilts  they’re  forever  making  —  if  you  work  hard 
enough  you  can  finally  make  a  pattern  out  of  it  but 
at  first  it  is  just  a  jumble  of  odds  and  ends  that  don’t 
make  any  sense  at  all — colorful,  though. 

Frinstance,  that  Miz  Dewberry  is  the  talkingest 
woman  God  ever  put  on  this  green  earth.  Like  Pa’s 
forever  saying,  you  might  think  her  tongue  was  tied 
in  the  middle  and  pointed  on  both  ends.  I  think  the 
only  reason  Mama  tolerates  her  is  because  she’s  one 
of  our  neighbors  and  not  so  many  people  live  this  far 
out  of  town.  She’s  awfully  funny  looking,  to  begin 
with — she  wears  her  hair  in  a  knot  on  top  of  her 
head.  Benjie  said  once  that  it  looked  like  a  cow  Hew 
over.  Ol  course.  Mama  sent  him  away  from  the  dinner 


table  for  saying  it,  but  even  she  smiled  a  little  bit. 
And  she  wears  glasses  so  thick  you  can  hardly  see 
her  eyes  which  look  for  all  the  world  like  fat  brown 
chinquapins,  and  her  mouth  looks  like  she  has  just 
bitten  into  a  green  persimmon.  She  has  a  funny  way 
of  ending  her  sentences  in  a  squeak.  I  think  it’s  the 
false  teeth  she  wears  but  I  don’t  know,  maybe  she  was 
born  like  that.  She  was  saying,  “Well,  it  don’t  seem 
right  to  speak  ill  of  the  dead  and  the  Good  Lord 
knows  f  try  to  find  some  good  in  everybody,  for  like 
my  dear  departed  mother  always  stressed  it  on  me, 
‘if  you  can’t  say  good  about  people  it’s  better  not  to 
say  anything’,  but  that  woman  was  nothing  but  a 
cheap  hussy  and  there  will  be  those  who’ll  say  that 
getting  murdered  in  her  own  bathtub  is  her  just  re¬ 
ward  for  her  wickedness.  The  way  she  carries  on  with 
half  the  men  in  Hines  City  every  time  her  husband 
leaves  town  on  a  trip,  is  a  shame  and  a  disgrace — I 
mean  it  luas  a  shame  and  disgrace.  I  still  can’t  get 
used  to  the  idea  that  she  is  actually  dead.  1  can  just 
shut  my  eyes  and  see  her  as  plain  as  day,  sashaying 
up  Main  Street  on  Saturday  with  her  skirt  as  tight 
as  Dick’s  hatband.  And  that  was  never  no  God-given 
complexion  she  had.  There  was  some  who  thought  she 
was  a  good-looker,  but  I  don’t  go  for  all  those  ar¬ 
tificialities  myself.  If  that  nigger  boy  hadn’t  been 
working  in  the  yard  and  run  away  as  soon  as  the 
news  got  out,  and  if  Sheriff  Puddy  and  the  posse 
hadn’t  been  looking  for  him  all  over,  because  there’s 
no  doubt  but  what  he  done  it,  I’d  say  that  her  hus¬ 
band  could  of  strangled  her  and  I  wouldn’t  much 
blame  him  if  he  had.” 

Mama  broke  in  with,  “1  find  it  hard  to  believe  that 
young  Will  Brown  would  have  done  such  a  thing. 
I’ve  known  Will’s  family  for  years — his  grandmother 
used  to  wash  for  my  mother,  and  they’ve  always  seem¬ 
ed  like  a  quiet,  hard-working,  good  colored  family 
and  not  the  sort  to  get  into  scrapes,  and  especially  to 
go  around  strangling  people  in  their  bathtubs.  Why, 
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Will  can’t  be  no  more  than  seventeen  years  old.  He 
was  born  about  the  same  time  as  Benjie,  if  I  remember 
correctly.” 

Aunt  Edie  said,  “Well,  Sal,  you  know  how  it  is. 
The  way  that  Mrs.  Adams  used  to  parade  around  with 
shorts  on  and  practically  nothing  underneath,  she 
might  have  been  responsible.  You  know,  even  niggers 
are  human  in  that  way.  Not  that  we  can  censure  Mrs. 
Adams  too  much  tor  wearing  so  lew  clothes  in  all 
this  heat.  Sometimes  it  does  get  practically  unbear¬ 
able.”  Aunt  Edie  is  a  powerfully  big  woman,  and  she 
sure  suffers  in  the  summertime.  A  lot  o!  times  when 
she’s  over  at  our  house,  she’ll  pay  me  a  nickle  an  hour 
just  for  fanning  her  with  that  big  palmetto  fan  she 
carries  around.  I  like  Aunt  Edie.  She  usually  treats  me 
as  if  1  was  grown  whereas  most  of  the  family  keeps 
treating  me  like  a  baby.  She 
and  Mama  are  always  de¬ 
bating  about  whether  I  am 
“bashful  and  sensitive”  or  as 
Mama  says,  “just  puny.”  1 
can’t  help  it  if  1  don’t  like 
to  do  all  the  things  that 
Renji  used  to  do.  Ben j i i  has 
always  been  the  active  one 
in  the  family,  and  the  ad¬ 
venturing  kind,  lake  this 
business  of  him  joining  the 
Navy — that’s  right  up  his  al¬ 
ley.  To  hear  Benjii  talk, 
you’d  think  the  Navy  was 
established  just  for  him  to 
get  some  of  that  adventure 
out  of  his  soul.  We  don’t 
hear  from  him  too  often.  Of 
course,  he's  been  real  nice 
about  sending  Ma  some  col¬ 
ored  silk  pillow  tops  from 
foreign  places.  They’re  red  and  purple  and  blue  and 
green  and  yellow  and  have  things  written  on  them, 
like  “God  Bless  Our  Happy  Home,”  and  one  has  a 
little  verse  that  starts  out  “M”  is  lor  the  million  things 
she  gave  me.  I  personally  don’t  care  too  much  for 
them,  but  Mama  was  as  pleased  as  Punch  and  shows 
them  to  everybody  who  comes.  Benjii,  like  1  said, 
doesn’t  write  too  often.  Reading  and  writing  never 
made  much  impression  on  Benjii  and  he  was  forever 
getting  into  scrapes  at  school,  but  that’s  just  the  way 
he  was.  He’s  as  goodhearted  as  the  day  is  long. 


I’M  SORTA’  sorry  that  Mrs.  Adams  didn’t  get  mur¬ 
dered  before  Benjie  left.  He  would  have  certainly 
liked  to  be  in  on  all  the  excitement.  He  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  been  right  in  on  the  posse.  Even  if  I  was 
old  enough,  I’m  not  sure  that  I  would  enjoy  that  kind 
of  hunting.  That’s  another  thing  that  they  are  forever 
comparing  me  with  Benjie  about.  I  just  don’t  like 
to  hunt  anything  at  all  as  much  as  Benjie  and  Pa 
and  everybody  else  likes  to.  I  like  to  shoot  a  gun,  but 
mostly  at  target  practice  with  an  old  tomato  can  or 
a  knot  in  a  stump.  And,  if  1  do  say  so  myself,  I’m  a 
clanged  good  shot,  but  there’s  something  about  killing 
things  that  kinda’  makes  me  feel  funny  in  my  stomach. 
It  worries  me  a  lot,  because  I  guess  I’m  the  oidy  one  of 
all  my  kinfolks  that  feels  that  way.  Pa  said  one  time 

that  I  must  be  a  throwback 
to  some  preaching  ancestor 
or  one  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers 
or  something.  Oh  well,  I 
like  to  fish,  and  1  guess  1 
have  put  about  as  much 
meat  on  the  table  with  my 
fish  as  they  do  with  their 
hunting.  I  don’t  suppost 
there’s  a  lake  or  a  river  in 
the  whole  Altamaha  swamp 
that  I  haven’t  fished  in  at 
one  time  or  another.  They 
think  I’ll  outgrow  this  fool¬ 
ishness  about  hunting,  but 
I  don’t  know.  I  wonder. 

“Speaking  of  k  i  1  1  i  n  g 
things,”  Miz  Dewberry  was 
going  into  details  about  the 
way  Miz  Adams  looked 
when  they  found  her  in  the 
bathtub.  “They  say  h  e  r 
that  1  must  be  a  throwback  to  some  preaching  an¬ 
cestor  or  one  of  the  Pilgrim  lathers  or  something.  Oh 
well,  I  like  to  fish,  and  I  guess  I  have  put  about  as 
much  meat  on  the  table  with  my  fish  as  they  do  with 
their  hunting.  1  don’t  suppose  there's  a  lake  or  a  river 
in  the  whole  Altamaha  swamp  that  1  haven't  fished  in 
at  one  time  or  another.  They  think  I’ll  outgrow  this 
foolishness  about  hunting,  but  1  don’t  know.  1  won¬ 
der. 

“Speaking  of  killing  things,”  Miz  Dewberry  was 
going  ito  details  about  the  way  Miz  Adams  looked 
when  they  found  her  in  the  bathtub.  “They  say  her 
face  was  black  because  that  nigger  had  tied  that  scarf 
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around  her  neck  so  tight,  and  Dr.  Mateis  said  she 
had  been  raped,  but.  to  tell  the  honest  truth,  1  don't 
nut  much  faith  in  anything  Dr.  Waters  would  say. 
And  to  be  perfectly  frank.  I  don't  see  how  a  body 
can  tell  if  a  married  woman,  especially  a  woman  like 
her.  has  been  raped  or  not.  That  always  did  puzzle 
me  when  1  read  about  accounts  in  the  paper  and,  be¬ 
lieve  me.  the  paper  is  full  of  such  things  nowadays.  1 
don’t  think  I've  ever  read  about  so  many  rapes  and 
murders  and  people  setting  fires  and  things  in  all  my 
born  davs.  Of  course,  1  didn't  think  I'd  ever  live  to 
see  the  day  that  such  a  thing  would  happen  in  Hines 
t:its.  Everybody  in  town  is  all  stirred  up  about  it.  1 
had  to  make  a  trip  in  this  morning  to  get  some  but¬ 
tons.  Naturally,  Ernest  said  1  didn’t  really  need  no 
buttons,  that  1  had  a  Mack  truck  full  now  and  that 
there  wasn’t  no  use  to  go  in  five  miles  to  get  buttons 
1  didn’t  need,  and  that  1  just  wanted  to  go  in  to 
hear  all  the  news.  That  husband  of  mine.  1  noticed, 
however,  that  he  went  with  me — to  get  some  nails,  he 
said,  but  the  whole  shed  is  full  of  nails.  He  said  he 
talked  to  some  of  the  men  who  were  with  Sheriff 
Puddy  last  night.  They  took  the  bloodhounds  and 
folowed  that  Will’s  trail  into  the  swamp  but  lost  it, 
not  too  terribly  far  from  here.  Believe  me,  I'm  cer- 
tainh  going  to  lock  every  window  and  clooi  in  my 
house  tonight  and  1  don  t  intend  to  take  a  bath  until 
they  catch  that  low-down  murderer.” 

Aunt  Edie  finally  got  a  word  in  edgewise,  which 
isn’t  easy  when  you’re  in  the  same  company  with  Miz 
Dewberry.  "Sal,”  she  said  to  Mama.  “Don't  you  go 
worrying  Tom  with  all  this  talk.  He  still  isn  t  well 
enough  to  be  excited,  but  you  be  careful  about  keep¬ 
ing  things  locked  up  here,  too.  If  I  didn  t  have  such 
a  big  family.  I'd  just  stay  here  with  you  because  I’m 
a  mite  worried  about  just  you  and  I  ommy  .  .  .  (that  s 
me)  .  .  .  here  all  alone.  If  1  was  you,  1  wouldn’t  go 
outside  after  dark  for  anything — nothing  at  all,  and 
you  needn’t  remind  me  that  you  still  haven  t  got 
plumbing.  After  all,  I’m  not  trying  to  unduly  alarm 
you,  but  the  fact  remains  that  Sheriff  Puddy  and  his 
men  lost  that  murderer  somewhere  near  the  swamps  in 
the  back  of  your  land,  and  you’d  better  not  be  fool¬ 
hardy  and  take  any  chances  at  all.” 

Of  all  the  danged  luck,  J  had  to  sneeze  about  that 
time.  I  almost  scared  those  three  women  out  of  seven 
sears’  growth.  They  yelped  like  puppies  when  you 
cut  off  their  tails.  Mama  demanded  in  her  did-ja-wash- 
behind-your-ears  voice,  “  I  ommy  Akins,  how  long  you 
been  sitting  around  the  corner  of  that  porch?  You  go 
right  this  minute  and  see  if  your  Pa  wants  anything, 


and  you  can  bring  me  in  some  stovewood  and  you 
can  feed  the  chickens  before  dark.” 

Miz  Dewberry  had  to  put  her  two  cents’  worth  in 
with,  "I  do  hope  we  haven’t  scandalized  Tommy  with 
our  talk  which  wasn’t  meant  for  children.  Little 
pitchers  have  big  ears,  you  know.” 

This  LITTLE  pitcher  got  up  and  went  around  the 
house.  1  didn’t  care  anything  about  their  silly  old  talk, 
anyway.  1  guess  they  think  1  just  stayed  there  to  listen 
to  all  that  jabber-clabber.  1  stopped  by  Pa’s  window 
and  asked  him  if  he  wanted  a  glass  of  water  or  any¬ 
thing.  He  said  no,  and  his  voice  sounded  so  weak  and 
trembly  it  made  cold  chills  run  all  over  me.  I  sure 
don’t  like  for  Pa  to  be  sick  like  this.  He’s  usually  such 
a  rambunctious  person  and  you  can  hear  his  big  voice 
booming  all  over  the  house,  and  he’s  just  about  the 
most  fun  in  the  world,  especially  if  lie’s  had  some 
homebrew  or  something.  Mama  doesn’t  like  for  Pa  to 
take  a  nip,  especially  since  she's  so  active  in  the  church 
and  what  not,  but  she  don’t  say  too  much.  The  way 
she  feels  about  Papa,  anything  short  of  murder  that  he 
wants  to  do  is  all  right  by  her.  She  can’t  stay  mad  with 
him,  ’cause  he'll  just  grin  or  pinch  her  where  she  sits. 

1  chopped  up  a  lightard  knot  into  splinters  and 
carried  some  stovewood  in  and  filled  the  box  by  the 
stove.  It  didn’t  take  much  and  I  knew  Ma  was  just 
trying  to  get  rid  of  me.  If  she  but  knew  some  of  the 
things  the  kids  talk  about  in  school  and  on  the  school 
bus,  she  wouldn’t  be  so  almighty  scared  to  mention  the 
birds  and  bees  where  I  can  hear.  She’s  really  working 
hard  to  keep  me  the  “baby  in  the  family,”  like  she’s 
forever  telling  people  I  am. 

1  ambled  on  down  to  the  branch  about  a  quarter  ol 
a  mile  from  the  back  of  the  house.  I  like  it  there, 
especially  on  a  hot  day,  because  it’s  nearly  always  nice 
and  cool.  Besides,  there’s  an  old  artesian  well  that 
Hows  all  the  time  and  the  water’s  as  cold  as  everything, 
it  runs  into  an  old  horse  trough  and  I  sometimes  pull 
oH  most  of  my  clothes  and  climb  in  the  trough.  No¬ 
body  ever  comes  to  this  spot,  and  that’s  another  reason 
1  like  it  so  well.  I  decided  to  walk  on  down  to  the  big 
oak  tree  and  see  how  my  tree  house  was  coming  along. 
Benjie  built  the  tree  house  a  long  time  ago,  but  he 
sorta’  willed  it  to  me  when  he  joined  the  Navy.  I 
bet  not  more  than  two  or  three  people  even  know 
where  it  is,  and  I  can  climb  up  in  that  old  tree  house 
and  be  by  myself  without  nobody  bothering  me.  It's 
too  far  away  from  the  house  to  hear  Mama  even  il 
she  called,  so  I  get  out  of  a  lot  of  things  that  way. 
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On  the  way  to  the  tree  house,  I  started  counting 
kinds  of  trees.  This  swamp  must  have  every  kind  of 
tree  there  is  in  the  whole  world.  We  got  magnolias, 
oaks,  cypresses,  lever  trees,  cedars,  pines,  sweet  gum 
and  tupelos.  1  picked  up  a  few  tupelo  berries  and  bit 
into  one.  T  hey’re  so  all-fired  sour,  I  decided  to  wait 
and  eat  the  rest  when  1  got  home  and  could  put  some 
salt  on  them.  It  sure  is  peaceful  and  pretty  in  here — 
so  cpiiet  you  can  hear  for  miles,  it  seems  like,  and  the 
grey  moss  just  drips  from  all  the  trees  and  the  old 
cypress  knees  sticking  up  out  of  the  water,  f  could 
see  the  shadows  getting  longer  so  1  reckoned  that  if 
1  was  going  to  get  to  my  tree  house  before  dark,  1 
ought  to  shake  a  leg.  1  reached  the  big  oak,  and 
climbed  up  the  little  pegs  that  Benjie  had  nailed  on 
the  side  of  the  tree.  I  have  to  be  kind  of  careful  be¬ 
cause  1  tore  one  of  my  best  pairs  of  overalls  on  a 
loose  nail  one  day,  and  that  almost  put  a  stop  to  my 
trips  to  the  tree  house.  1  don’t  think  Mama  much 
likes  for  me  to  come  down  here,  anyway — she  says  I 
just  want  to  dawdle  and  get  out  of  doing  the  chores. 
That’s  not  true.  There’s  just  at  times  a  feller  wants  to 
lie  by  hisself  so  he  can  figure  things  out  and  there  isn't 
a  better  place  anywhere  just  to  sit  and  figure. 

I  REACHED  the  top  of  the  tree  and  climbed  in 
the  house  and,  the  second  1  did,  I  knew  there  was 
something  wrong.  It  was  real  dim  inside,  but  even  be¬ 
fore  1  could  see  I  sensed  there  was  somebody  in  there. 
Man,  1  was  scared.  I  blinked  my  eyes  and  I  saw  him 
— the  murderer!  It  had  to  be  the  murderer,  because 
there  wouldn’t  be  any  reason  for  any  person  to  be 
climbing  up  in  my  tree  house  unless  he  was  hiding. 
Will  was  crouched  in  one  corner,  the  whites  of  his 
eyes  just  gleaming,  and  he  had  the  longest,  sharpest 
knife  I  ever  saw  in  his  hand.  1  couldn’t  move.  It  was 
like  somebody  had  hit  me  on  the  head  and  stunned 
me.  Now  don’t  get  the  idea  that  I’m  a  coward,  be¬ 
cause  I’m  not,  but  that  was  the  first  time  1  had  ever 
been  face  to  face  with  a  murderer. 

We  stared  at  each  other  for  a  few  seconds.  I  guess 
both  of  us  were  loo  scared  to  speak,  then  Will  said  in 
a  real,  tough  voice,  “Don’t  you  make  a  noise,  white 
boy,  or  I’ll  be  bound  to  let  you  have  it.  You  just  sit 
there  while  I  do  some  thinking.” 

Now  that  tree  house  isn’t  very  big  and  we  were  so 
close  together  we  were  breathing  on  each  other.  1 
know  now  how  Daniel  must  have  felt  in  the  lions’ 
den.  When  I  realized  that  Will  wasn’t  going  to  cut 
my  throat  right  away,  I  felt  a  little  better.  We  just  sat 


there  and  looked  at  each  other,  neither  one  of  us 
making  a  sound.  Finally,  I  asked  him  (and  I  imagine 
my  voice  squeaked  kind  of  like  Miz  Dewberry’s,  al¬ 
though  I  tried  not  to  let  him  know  just  how  scared  I 
was) ,  “Now  you  listen  here,  my  name  is  Tommy  Akins 
and  this  is  my  tree  house,  and  I  want  to  know  what 
you’re  doing  up  here  anyway?” 

Will  mumbled  a  little  bit,  and  I  couldn’t  cpiite 
catch  what  he  was  saying.  Then,  just  as  though  he  had 
to  talk  to  somebody  or  bust,  he  said,  “Well,  when  I 
got  home  from  cleaning  Miz  Adams’  yard  yesterday, 
f  hadn’t  been  home  more’n  halt  an  hour  when  Uncle 
Pete — that’s  my  uncle  what  preaches  at  the  African 
Baptist  Church — came  running  into  tell  me  that  there 
was  a  lot  of  commotion  downtown,  and  that  Miz 
Adams  had  been  choked  in  her  bathtub  and  there  was 
some  people,  especially  Mr.  Adams,  saying  I  had  done 
it,  and  that  I  had  better  leave  town  fast.  1  struck  out 
through  the  woods  and  ran  into  the  swamp  and  I 
kep'  moving  all  night.  1  got  into  the  water  in  this 
branch  right  where  your  Pa’s  land  joins  old  Mister 
Tatum’s  land,  and  I  thought  maybe  if  I  waded  in  the 
water  they  wouldn’t  find  my  tracks  and  the  hounds 
couldn’t  follow  me.  I  coulda’  kep’  going  except  1  fell 
and  hurt  my  ankle  and  I  couldn’t  make  it  no  further 
than  here.  Just  before  daybreak,  I  climbed  up  in  this 
li'l  of  house  and  I  thought  maybe  I  could  just  stay 
here  until  my  leg  got  better.  It’s  all  swole  up  and  1 
can’t  move  on  it  now.  I  can't  let  ’em  catch  me.  They 
wouldn’t  even  wait  for  me  to  tell  em  that  I  didn’t  kill 
that  woman  and  ’fore  God,  I  never  done  it.  Honest, 
I  never  done  it,  honest.” 

I  was  amazed  to  see  Will  start  shaking  all  over  and 
tears  pouring  down  his  face.  It  made  me  feel  real 
funny.  I  had  got  it  in  my  mind  that  maybe  I  could 
catch  him  someway,  and  then  I’d  be  a  real  hero — 
even  bigger  than  Benjie — and  maybe  there’s  a  big 
reward  for  him,  but,  if  he  was  telling  the  truth,  there 
went  all  my  chances.  And  darnit,  somehow  deep  down 
inside  of  me,  I  knew  he  was  telling  the  truth.  He 
wasn’t  no  more  of  a  murderer  than  I  was. 

“Will,”  I  said,  “what  you  going  to  do?  You  can’t 
stay  here  because,  sooner  or  later,  Sheriff  Puddy  and 
his  men  are  going  to  find  you.  You  know  as  well  as  1 
do  that  they’re  gonna  search  every  inch  of  this  whole 
county  or  the  whole  state  of  Georgia  until  they  do 
find  you.  You  gotta  get  away;  that  is,  if  you’re  real 
sure  you  didn’t  kill  that  woman.” 

Again  Will  said,  “No  sir,  I  didn’t  kill  nobody.  I 
had  no  call  to  kill  that  woman,  and  they  just  can’t 
find  me.  They  just  can't — they’ll  hang  me  just  as  sure 
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>  ilu\  do.  You  know  .  Mister  Tomniv,  that  I  ain’t  eot 
a  chance,  l'hev'ie  not  gonna  believe  me  when  1  tell 
them  1  didn’t  do  it.  and  1  didn’t  do  it.  I  didn't.” 

w.  1  AT  V  li\!  It  suddenly  dawned  on  me  that  Will 
probably  hadn't  had  no  breakfast  nor  dinner  nor 
supper,  and  all  I  had  in  my  pocket  were  some  boiled 
peanuts  and  those  clanged  old  tupelo  berries.  And 
goodness  knows,  can't  even  a  starving  man  eat  just 
tupelo  berries.  1  gave  him  the  peanuts  and  I  never 
saw  anybody  gulp  anything  down  so  fast,  hulls  and 
all.  1  looked  outside  and  I  could  tell  by  the  sun  that 
it  was  going  on  six  o’clock  and  it  was  time  for  me 
to  go  back  to  the  house  before  Ma  started  looking 
for  me.  That  would  never  do.  1  think  Ma's  a  fair 
enough  woman,  but  just  as  sure  as  she  caught  wind  of 
the  fact  that  Will  was  on  our  land,  she’d  feel  it  was 
her  Christian  duty  to  tell  Sheriff  Pucldy. 

I  looked  back  at  Will  and  I’ll  tell  you  right  now, 
black  or  white,  I  never  felt  so  sorry  for  any  human 
being.  He  looked  so  tired  and  his  leg  was  all  swollen 
and  1  could  tell  from  his  face  that  he  was  absolutely 
scared  stiff.  And  I  knew  he  was  starving  to  death,  be¬ 
cause  I  practically  was  and  I  had  eaten  a  huge  dinner. 
"Will.”  1  said  to  him,  "I  tell  you  what  i’ll  do.  I'll  go 
down  to  that  artesian  well  and  get  some  water  for 
you,  and  if  1  possibly  can,  I’ll  sneak  you  a  bite  down 
here  after  supper.  Now  don’t  go  counting  on  it,  ’cause 
with  all  this  excitement,  Ma’s  liable  not  to  let  me  out 
of  her  sight.” 

When  1  said  this,  Will’s  face  brightened  up  a  little 
bit  for  the  first  time.  Judas  Priest,  but  I  felt  sorry 
for  him.  Being  chased  by  Sheriff  Puddy  and  a  posse 
ain't  no  picnic,  especially  if  you’re  hurt  and  hungry 
and  scared  and  innocent.  I  don’t  know  what  made  me 
so  certain  that  he  wasn’t  no  murderer,  ft  was  just  one 
of  those  feelings  that  you  get  sometimes  that  you  can’t 
explain,  but  you  know  it’s  so.  I  climbed  quick  down 
the  pegs  and  ran  to  the  well  and  filled  an  old  hollow 
gourd  full  of  water.  I  managed  to  climb  back  up  into 
the  tree  house  without  spilling  too  much  of  it,  then  I 
set  out  at  top  speed  for  home. 

Down  here  in  the  South,  it  doesn’t  get  good  dark 
until  about  eight  o’clock  in  July  which  meant  I  had 
about  two  hours  to  try  and  bring  Will  a  bite  of 
something  to  eat.  I  calculated  that  my  best  bet  would 
be  to  try  and  do  it  while  Ma  was  feeding  Pa  his  sup¬ 
per.  She  has  to  take  it  into  him  and  feed  him  every 
mouthful,  so  it  takes  a  good  little  bit  of  time. 

Ma’s  company  had  left  when  I  got  back  to  the 


house,  and  supper  was  on  the  table.  I  tried  to  keep 
her  from  seeing  how  fidgety  1  was,  but  I  was  so  excited 
1  could  hardly  eat.  Supper  seemed  to  stretch  on  for 
ages.  Finally,  Mama  got  up  and  fixed  Pa’s  tray  and 
left  the  kitchen.  I  didn’t  waste  no  time,  f  grabbed 
three  biscuits,  an  ear  of  corn,  a  piece  of  pork  and  a 
raw  tomato  from  the  window  sill  (Mama  sets  them 
up  there  to  finish  ripening)  ,  and  crammed  them  in 
my  pockets.  1  fairly  flew  back  down  to  the  swamp. 
When  I  reached  the  foot  of  the  oak  tree,  I  whistled 
real  soltlike  and  I  didn't  get  an  answer.  Then  I 
realized,  Will  wouldn’t  know  that  was  me  whistling, 
and  he  had  too  much  sense  to  answer  just  any  old 
whistle  he  might  hear,  f  climbed  up  in  the  tree  house 
and  there  was  Will,  just  like  I  left  him.  1  never  saw 
anybody  so  grateful  in  all  my  life.  He  couldn’t  even 
talk.  I  didn’t  have  time  to  do  nothing  more  than  tell 
him  goodnight  and  tell  him  not  to  worry  about  me 
squealing  on  him  or  anything,  then  I  ran  back  home. 

BOY  1  didn’t  get  there  none  too  soon,  either.  Just 
as  I  went  around  to  the  front  porch  and  sat  down  in 
the  swing,  trying  to  cool  off  from  all  that  running 
around,  who  should  drive  up  but  Sheriff  Puddy  and 
four  of  his  men.  Now,  1  have  never  liked  the  sheriff, 
i  don’t  like  anything  about  him.  He’s  a  great  big  fat 
man,  puffed  up  like  a  toad  frog  full  of  buckshot,  and 
he  swaggers  around  like  he’s  the  biggest  big  shot  in 
the  world.  He  always  has  a  wad  of  chewing  tobacco 
in  his  jaw  and  he  spits  tobacco  juice  all  over  every¬ 
thing.  I’ve  heard  Pa  and  some  others  say  that  before 
Jim  Puddy  was  elected  sheriff,  he  wasn’t  anything  but 
a  no-count  farmer  starving  to  death  because  he  was 
too  plagued  lazy  to  work.  Now  he  owns  one  of  the 
biggest  houses  in  Hines  City  and  drives  a  brand-new 
Buick,  from  taking  bribes  from  people  who  operate 
stills  and  own  jook  joints  with  gambling  and  from 
people  who  run  houses.  I’m  not  too  sure  how  he  works 
all  this.  All  I  know'  for  sure  is  that  I  don’t  like  Sheriff 
Puddy.  He  had  two  of  his  smelly  old  bloodhounds 
with  him  on  a  chain,  anti  they  came  right  up  on  the 
front  porch  with  him.  Ma  came  out  of  the  house  to 
see  what  he  wanted. 

“Mrs.  Akins,”  he  said,  without  even  taking  his  hat 
off,  “I  sure  hate  to  bother  you  all  with  Tom  sick  the 
way  he  is,  but  I  was  just  wondering  if  you  had  seen 
anything  of  that  murdering  ba — ,  excuse  me,  I  mean 
heathen,  who  killed  that  pore  defenseless  Mrs.  Adams 
in  her  bathtub?  He  was  headed  out  somewhere  this 
way  last  night  when  we  lost  him.” 
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Of  course,  Ma  said  she  hadn’t  seen  Will,  but  that 
she  would  keep  her  eye  out  and  call  the  sheriff  it  she 
saw  anything.  1  just  sat  there,  and  then  1  realized 
those  two  old  bloodhounds  were  sniffing  around  my 
pants’  legs.  Oh  Lordy,  1  thought  suddenly,  they  can 
probably  smell  Will  on  me.  1  still  didn’t  say  anything, 
and  then  even  the  sheriff  noticed  the  bloodhounds 
acting  so  peculiar-like. 

“Well,  Sonny  Boy,”  he  said,  and  it  there’s  anything 
1  hate  it’s  to  be  called  Sonny  Boy,  especially  by  peo¬ 
ple  like  him,  “my  dawgs  sure  seem  interested  in  you. 
Are  you  real  sure  you  ain’t  been  into  Hines  City 
lately?”  He  turned  to  wink  at  Ma,  and  added,  “May¬ 
be  young  Tommy’s  getting  old  enough  to  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  Things.”  I  could  tell  that  Ma  didn’t  think 
that  was  especially  funny,  and  as  for  me,  1  could  have 
spit  on  him.  1  still  didn’t  say  nothing,  however,  and 
I  was  just  praying  that  my  face  didn’t  give  me  away. 

He  finally  said  goodbye  and  clomped  down  the 
steps.  After  he  was  gone,  Ma  turned  to  me  and  said, 
“Tommy,  1  realize  you  don’t  think  much  of  the 
Sheriff  but  you  really  ought  to  show  more  respect  for 
your  elders.  You  was  hardly  civil  to  him.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  you  seem  to  be  acting  sorta’  strange,  any¬ 
way.  1  think  maybe  you  need  a  good  purging  or  else 
you’ll  be  coming  down  with  chills  and  fever  like 
your  Pa.” 

I  SHUDDERED.  I  didn’t  know  if  even  keeping 
Will  out  of  anymore  trouble  would  be  worth  a  dose 
of  calomel  and  salts,  and  that’s  what  Ma  always  gives 
as  a  purgative.  1  didn’t  say  anything,  however,  and 
she  turned  and  went  back  into  the  house. 

1  could  hardly  sleep  that  night  for  thinking  about 
poor  Will  out  in  that  tree  house.  I  could  hear  some 
hoot  owls  way  down  in  the  swamp  and  1  could  ima¬ 
gine  how  scared  he  was.  That’s  a  lonely  place  down 
there  and  1  sure  didn’t  envy  him.  1  tried  to  tell  my¬ 
self  that  even  if  they  caught  him,  they’d  believe  him 
just  the  way  I  did,  but  1  knew  better.  No  sir,  a  man 
like  Sheriff  Buddy  would  string  poor  Will  up  and  ask 
questions  later. 

I  couldn’t  get  away  the  next  morning  because,  since 
Pa’s  ben  sick,  there’s  always  a  lot  of  things  for  me  to 
do  around  the  house.  Of  course,  we’ve  got  a  hired 
man  who  comes  in  and  does  all  the  heavy  work,  but 
Mama  manages  to  find  plenty  to  keep  all  of  us  busy. 
That  afternoon,  however,  1  slipped  away  and  went 
back  down  to  see  how  Will  was  getting  along.  1  took 
him  some  more  food  and  some  turpentine  to  rub  on 


his  leg,  and  1  got  him  some  more  water.  We  had  a 
chance  to  talk  a  little  bit,  and  Will  was  real  inter¬ 
esting  to  talk  to.  Honestly,  this  may  sound  strange, 
but  he  had  much  more  sense  than  a  lot  of  white  folks. 
He  told  me  that  he  was  aiming  to  try  to  get  across 
the  Georgia-Florida  border  as  soon  as  his  leg  got  bet¬ 
ter,  and  it  was  almost  where  he  could  stand  on  it  then. 

Will  showed  me  his  knife  and  let  me  handle  it. 
Golly,  but  that  was  a  fine  knife.  I  told  him  that  my 
old  knife  was  shot  and  that  Pa  had  promised  me  an¬ 
other  one  as  soon  as  he  got  well  and  could  go  into 
Hines  Gity  to  get  it.  Will  offered  me  the  loan  of  his 
while  he  was  in  the  tree  house,  but  1  figured  he 
better  keep  it.  Goodness  knows,  a  knife  wouldn’t  be 
much  to  defend  yourself  with  if  the  sheriff  and  that 
posse  caught  you,  but  it’d  be  better  than  nothing. 

On  the  third  day.  Mania  had  killed  two  of  her 
fryers  and  1  managed  to  slip  a  big  piece  of  white  meat 
and  a  drumstick  for  Will,  and  a  baked  sweet  potato. 
As  soon  as  Ma  disappeared  into  Pa’s  room  with  his 
supper,  1  lit  out  for  the  swamp.  1  climbed  up  the  pegs 
and  poked  my  head  in  the  tree  house — and  Will  was 
gone!  Then,  in  a  corner,  1  noticed  the  knife.  Will  had 
taken  his  knife  and  carved  in  the  floor,  Dere  Mr. 
Tommy,  THANK  You.  Will.  Then  he’d  put  the  knife 
down  by  the  writing,  ft  made  me  feel  real  bad,  ’cause, 
shucks,  1  hadn’t  wanted  no  pay  for  anything.  1  knew 
he  must  have  left  the  night  before,  because  he  would 
never  have  risked  leaving  in  the  daytime.  That  meant 
he  must  have  gotten  away,  because  1  certainly  hadn’t 
heard  anything  all  day  about  the  sheriff  finding  him, 
and  somebody,  as  sure  as  fate,  would  have  called  Ma 
up  to  let  her  know. 

1  ran  and  jumped  like  a  fool  jack  rabbit  all  the 
way  back  to  the  house,  because  1  was  so  happy.  I  had 
a  wonderful  new  knife  in  my  pocket  and  Will  was 
probably  in  Florida  by  now  almost,  just  as  1  hit  the 
back  steps,  taking  them  twm  at  a  time,  I  heard  the 
phone  ring.  Ma  went  in  to  answer  it,  but  1  couldn’t 
tell  what  it  was  all  about,  for  all  she  kept  saying  was 
“really,”  and  ‘Veil,  I  do  declare,”  and  “that  does  beat 
all.”  Then  she  came  in  the  kitchen  and  said  to  me, 
“Well,  Tommy,  w^e  don’t  have  to  worry  any  more 
about  that  murderer.  They  caught  him  and  lynched 
him  this  afternoon — it  seems  a  hard  thing  to  do  to 
a  person  but  I  guess  it  was  God’s  will.” 

I  felt  like  yelling,  No,  it  wasn’t  God’s  will — it  was 
my  Will,  and  they’ve  killed  him  for  something  he 
didn’t  do.  Instead,  I  just  wrapped  my  hand  real  tight 
around  the  knife  in  my  pocket  and  didn’t  say  any¬ 
thing — nothing  at  all. 
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THl  FIRST  time  1  heard  of  him  was  when  1 
received  a  letter  from  the  library  telling  me 
that  there  was  going  to  be  the  first  meeting  of 
.1  “roup  to  be  called  the  Student  Book  Collectors  and 
that  Dr.  La  Barre  would  present  his  Joyce  collection. 
That  teas  back  when  Davenport  was  still  on  the  cam¬ 
pus.  and  so.  because  he  persuaded  me,  and  because 
it  was  fashionable  to  have  an  interest  in  Joyce,  I  went 
over  that  afternoon  to  meet  La  Barre  and  see  his 
hooks.  1  don't  remember  very  much  about  the  col¬ 
lection.  except  that  1  had  a  little  contempt  for  some 
of  it  because  it  was  in  that  condition  which  collectors 
like  to  call  "mint,”  that  is,  the  pages  weren’t  cut  and 
the  book  had  been  wrapped  up  in  brown  paper  ever 
since  it  came  off  the  press,  but  1  do  remember  its 
owner. 

He  was  a  slight  little  man  in  a  brown  gabardine 
suit  and  seemed  to  be  awfully  shy  in  the  presence  of 
so  man\  Student  Book  Collectors  interested  in  Joyce. 
His  hair  was  of  a  gossamer  sort  and  was  receding  back¬ 
wards  on  his  head,  and  he  seemed  to  be  hiding  be¬ 
hind  a  pair  of  thick,  steel-rimmed  spectacles.  His  voice 
was  gossamer,  like  his  hair.  After  the  matter  of  who 
was  to  be  president  of  the  club  was  cleared  up,  it  was 
time  for  Dr.  La  Barre  to  talk  about  his  Joyce  items. 
He  showed  some  things  around  like  a  little  first  edi¬ 
tion  of  Pomes  Penyeach  and  said  that  Ulysses  was  the 
work  of  a  genius  and  Finnegan  s  Wake  that  of  a  psy¬ 
choneurotic  and  sat  down.  His  second  performance 
of  the  afternoon  came  during  the  general  discussion 
that  followed  the  presentation  of  the  collection:  he 
recited  “Jabberwocky”  in  French  and  then  in  Ger¬ 
man.  He  and  some  friends,  he  told  us,  had  made  the 
translations  while  they  were  undergraduates  at  Prince¬ 
ton.  No  one  remembers  just  why  he  recited  these 
poems,  but  the  effect  of  “Twas  brillig  .  .  .”  rendered 
into  French  is  postively  aphrodisiacal,  and  we  were 
all  much  impressed  and  pleased. 


The  NEXT  encounter  I  had  with  La  Barre  was 
last  September,  when  1  enrolled  in  his  introductory 
course  of  anthropology.  Over  the  summer  1  had  be¬ 
come  interested  in  linguistics,  and  La  Barre’s  course  is 
about  as  close  as  you  can  get  to  the  subject  at  Duke. 
The  classroom  is  over  in  the  old  Physics  Building, 
now  the  Social  Sciences  Building,  and  it  was  pretty 
much  packed  with  people  that  fall  morning.  Most  of 
them,  1  learned,  were  there  because  they  knew  some¬ 
thing  of  La  Barre’s  reputation  as  a  teacher  and  lec¬ 
turer  and  only  secondarily  because  of  their  interest 
in  Australopithecus.  During  my  four  years  at  Duke 
I  have  chanced  upon  good  teachers  only  by  a  sort  of 
accident,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  people  in  that 
class  had  chosen  their  curriculum  about  as  wisely  as 
anyone  else.  When  you  get  right  down  to  it,  it  doesn’t 
make  a  whit  of  difference  what  a  really  good  teacher’s 
subject  is,  because  he  never  teaches  just  his  subject; 
he  teaches  life.  There  ought  to  be  some  kind  of  di¬ 
rectory,  compiled  by  the  students,  telling  just  who  the 
really  good  teachers  are,  taking  teacher  to  mean  a  man 
who  is  expert  in  the  old-fashioned  business  of  teach¬ 
ing.  If  any  of  you  are  interested  in  choosing  your 
courses  by  the  teacher,  I  can  give  you  a  start.  Dr.  R. 
S.  Rogers  is  a  specialist  in  the  early  Roman  Empire, 
but  don’t  let  that  paralyze  you:  he  is  one  of  the  few 
great  teachers  we  have.  William  Klenz  teaches  music 
and  is  a  specialist  in  modern  music  (he  studied  under 
Paul  Hindemith).  Though  I  have  never  taken  his 
course,  I  do  know  him  personally,  anti  I  am  sure  he 
is  one  of  the  best  teachers.  Dr.  William  Blackburn 
teaches  creative  writing  and  Renaissance  literature, 
and  his  students  woidd  lay  down  their  lives  for  him 
because  he  is  a  teacher  of  such  overpowering  sincerity. 
One  summer  not  long  ago  he  took  a  bus  trip  down 
through  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  to  visit  and  en¬ 
courage  some  of  his  former  students  who  were  writing 


Ci .a k i  nci  Brown  needs  no  introduction  to  the  readers  of  the  Archive  or  indeed  to  the  readers 
of  any  of  the  publications.  Although  he  is  perhaps  better  known  for  his  excellent  cartoon  work 
than  fm  his  uniting,  other  similar  faculty  sketches  written  by  him  have  appeared  in  the  Archive, 
and  ha  shows  great  talent  for  protraying  the  faculty  members  in  a  factual  and  entertaining  manner. 
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novels  and  what  not.  There  is  no  more  stinking  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  world  than  taking  a  bus  trip  through 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  in  the  summertime.  La 
Barre  is  about  the  only  other  man  I  can  mention 
because  of  my  limited  experience.  His  subjects  are 
things  like  ethnology,  Oriental  character  structure, 
primitive  art,  etc. — all  of  the  names  a  trifle  forbidding 
on  the  surface — but  his  specialty  is  teaching,  which 
he  does  with  more  sparkle  and  drama  than  anyone 
else  I  can  think  of. 

These  men  have  one  special  trait  which  makes 
them  the  great  teachers  they  are.  I  can’t  decide 
whether  to  call  it  a  synthetic  cpiality  of  mind,  or  just 
a  sense  of  relevance.  Perhaps  that  amounts  to  the  same 
thing.  At  any  rate,  they  all  know,  and  they  all  know 
why — an  excellent  thing  in  a  teacher. 

Another  strain  runs  through  the  good  teachers,  and 
that  is  that  they  are  all  acutely  humanizing  influences. 
In  these  melancholy  days  ol  the  Minitwash  and  the 
falsie  we  could  use  an  extra  humanizing  influence  or 
two.  La  Bane’s  subject,  anthropology,  is  by  its  very 
nature  the  most  humanizing  of  all,  and  that,  of  course, 
is  a  surprising  and  paradoxical  thing  to  say  about  a 
science.  But  1  once  read  a  book  by  Whitehead  which 
made  me  think  that  there  is  no  more  romantic,  im¬ 
portant,  beautiful,  godly  subject  in  the  world  than 
mathematics,  1  am  sure,  however,  that  it  was  White¬ 
head  and  not  the  binomial  theorem  which  gave  me 
that  little  intimation  of  cosmic  beauty. 

Fart  of  La  Bane’s  magic  in  the  classroom  con¬ 
sists  of  the  way  he  throws  the  language  around  and 
makes  it  turn  cartwheels  in  the  air.  He  uses  the  Eng- 
lish  tongue  as  if  it  were  his  personal  property.  When¬ 
ever  I  hear  him  speak,  I  am  reminded  of  Virginia 
Woolf's  remark  about  the  Elizabethans  (which  I  must 
quote  from  memory)  :  “Whenever  the  Elizabethan 
had  anything  he  wanted  to  say,  he  clove  into  a  sea 
of  words  and  came  up  dripping.”  In  an  anthropology 
course,  especially  in  an  introduc  tory  course,  you  can’t 
get  around  a  few  rather  difficult  abstract  thoughts,  but 
in  La  Bane’s  hands  these  become  moulded  into  a 
sort  of  metaphorical  speech  which  is  sunny  clarity  it¬ 
self.  And  not  infrequently  his  language  is  poetic.  He 
is  a  poet  himself,  as  he  told  me  with  some  embarrass¬ 
ment,  but  cannot  bear  to  read  his  own  stuff.  His 
lectures  are  beautiful  things,  delivered  in  a  small, 
calm  voice  which  seems  to  be  the  fit  instrument  of 
reason,  and  at  the  sound  of  the  bell  they  always  end 


promptly  with  a  few  nimble  sentences  to  tie  up  the 
loose  ends. 

I— JA  BARRE  graduated  summa  cum  laude  from 
Princeton  in  1933  with  a  major  in  philosophy,  of 
which  he  is  acutely  ashamed.  “I  asked  for  bread,”  he 
says,  “and  they  gave  me  a  stone.”  From  there  he  went 
on  to  Yale  for  graduate  work  in  anthropology  and 
got  his  Ph.D.  in  1937.  He  has  spent  a  good  bit  of  his 
life  since  that  time  poking  around  in  the  remote  corn¬ 
ers  of  the  earth,  examining  primitive  peoples  and  cul¬ 
tures,  and  collecting  a  carload  of  curious  doodads  and 
funny  stories.  His  house  over  on  Alabama  Avenue  is 
chock  full  of  devil  masks,  llama  wool  rugs,  filigreed 
silver,  ivory  statues,  and  ape  skulls. 

When  the  war  came  La  Barre  was  teaching  at  the 
N.  J.  College  for  Women.  The  business  of  telling 
young  ladies  about  the  Late  Miocine  however  did  not 
seem  to  him  to  be  cpiite  worthwhile  at  the  moment, 
so,  after  the  Navy  turned  him  down  on  account  ol 
his  poor  eyesight,  he  got  a  job  as  a  Social  Science  Ana¬ 
lyst  at  one  of  the  Jap  concentration  camps  in  Utah. 
Shortly  thereafter,  however,  the  Navy  decided  that  it 
could  use  his  special  talents  in  spite  of  his  eyes,  and 
he  was  shot  through  parachute  school  and  into  Asia 
within  a  month.  He  told  me  that  he  himself  does 
not  quite  believe  the  story  of  his  war  record.  He  was 
bandied  around  like  the  birdie  in  a  badminton  game 
from  one  station  in  the  Orient  to  another  all  during 
the  war.  Fie  was  first  in  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelli¬ 
gence  at  Calcutta,  then  attached  to  the  Flying  Tigers 
in  Kunming,  then  at  Stillwell’s  Advanced  Echelon 
Headquarters  in  Chungking,  then  in  the  O.  S.  S. 
at  Delhi,  then  with  Lord  Louis  Mountbatten’s  South 
East  Asia  Command  on  Ceylon,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
fight  he  was  in  Bermuda  attached  to  the  staff  of 
the  U.  S.  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 
From  the  anthropologist’s  point  of  view,  of  course, 
all  this  travel  was  perfectly  delightful. 

H  APPILY,  not  all  his  field  work  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  United  States  Navy,  and  not  all  ol 
it  has  been  quite  as  grim  as  the  business  of  para¬ 
chuting  behind  Jap  lines  in  Burma.  Once,  while 
working  around  the  Lake  Titicaca  region  in  Bolivia, 
for  instance,  he  quite  innocently  became  involved  in 
the  affections  of  one  Lily  Buffalo,  the  winsome  grand¬ 
daughter  of  his  informant  Mary  Buffalo.  Lily  some¬ 
how  got  the  notion  that  La  Bane’s  attentions  to  her 
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.c;ed  grandparent  were  subth  intended  to  express  his 
love  for  herself,  and  she  straightway  lost  her  heart. 
La  Bane,  a  model  of  recititude  in  the  matter,  could 
do  nothing  to  dissuade  the  sills  girl  from  her  infatu¬ 
ation.  \nd  what  was  worse,  when  he  finally  left  that 
section  of  the  country,  Lily  carried  on  the  hopeless 
allair  with  a  Hood  of  passionate  lose  letters  and  tinted 
photographs.  Finally,  driven  to  desperate  lengths,  she 
wrote  that  she  was  failing  fast  and  would  soon  ex¬ 
pire  of  unrequited  love  and  signed  it  with  her  sister’s 
name.  This  little  ruse,  far  from  trapping  the  wary 
anthropologist,  provided  him  with  an  idea.  He  wrote, 
pretending  to  be  a  fcl  loss'  field  svorker,  to  say  that 
voting  Dr.  La  Barre,  poor  soul,  had  died  a  most  lam¬ 


entable  death,  struck  down  in  his  prime  by  the  scrub 
typhus,  and  that  he  had  buried  him  with  his  own 
hands.  The  floss'  of  tinted  photographs  ended  abrupt¬ 
ly.  But  the  affair  had  unforseen  results,  for  the  news 
of  La  Bane’s  passing  reached  all  the  svay  back  to 
New  Haven,  and  when  he  himself  returned,  resplend¬ 
ent  in  a  full  beard,  he  had  the  very  devil  of  a  time 
trying  to  persuade  former  acquaintances  that  he  was 
alive. 

Readers  of  the  Archive  who  have  friends  or  rela¬ 
tives  in  Bolivia  are  urged  not  to  send  a  copy  of  this 
particular  issue  to  South  America.  If  Idly  should  ever 
find  out.  .  .  . 


IF  YOU  LOVE  ME 


By  Beth  Engel 

YOU  CAN  beat  me  or  drown  me 
Or  cut  off  my  head — 

You  can  chop  me  in  pieces 
Until  I’m  quite  dead. 

You  can  squeeze  me  and  choke 
Until  I’ve  no  breath — 

But,  please,  if  you  love  me 
Don’t  bore  me  to  death. 
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Illustrated  By  Bill  Wetrnore 


THE  ROOM  was  always  rather  dark.  The  mas¬ 
sive  furniture  obstructed  most  of  the  rays  of 
light  which  would  stream  through  the  windows 
that  lined  one  wall.  Elaborately  carved  tables,  heavy 
chairs  and  single  unmatching  pieces  threw  faint  shad¬ 
ows  that  crossed  each  other,  others  that  spread  and 
sometimes,  when  a  certain  lamp  was  on,  seemed  to 
waver.  There  was  the  staircase.  Off  to  the  left  of 
that  wide  stone  fireplace.  An  old  staircase.  The  wood¬ 
en  banister,  rough  and  splintery,  shook  under  your 
hand  when  you  leaned  on  it.  At  the  base  of  the  stairs, 
it  ended  in  a  tall  thin  post  with  a  round  ball  at  the 
top.  At  night  when  the  fire  was  dim  and  no  lights 
were  on,  it  looked  like  a  man  standing  there.  A  man 
without  arms  or  feet.  Voices,  or  any  noise  at  all, 
sounded  hollow  here.  It  might  have  been  the  large¬ 
ness  of  the  room  or  the  damp  air  that  constantly 
filled  it,  but  whatever  it  was,  sounds  were  undeniably 
flat  and  barely  audible. 

Ten  years  ago  in  this  same  room,  a  five  year  old 
child  listened  to  her  older  brother.  The  boy  was  lean¬ 
ing  forward  on  his  chair  as  he  spoke,  his  body  a  black 
shape  against  the  winter  twilight  which  pressed  on  the 
closed  windows  behind  him.  Sitting  at  his  feet,  the 
little  girl  stared  at  him  wide-eyed.  Her  month  slightly 
open,  she  heard  him  say,  “Look,  Beth,  1  know  it’s  up 
there.  It  followed  me  down  the  hall  one  night  as  1 
was  going  to  bed.  Like  a  great  big  shadow.  Black  and 
big.  Great  big.”  The  boy’s  hands  were  outstretched, 
his  fingers  fanned  out.  “Like  that,  only  bigger.  It 
made  creaking  noises  and  I  ran  faster  than  I’ve  ever 
run  before  until  I  got  into  my  room.  I  was  scared  the 
first  time,  but  I’m  not  anymore;”  he  paused  a  moment 
— “since  I’ve  talked  to  it.” 

Beth  made  a  little  gasping  sound.  She  twisted  the 
hem  of  her  dress  around  a  fat  finger  and  blurted,  “It 
talked?”  She  waited.  He  didn’t  answer.  And  then 
shakily,  “David.” 

David  fell  back  in  the  armchair.  Dusk  hung  on  the 


faded  curtains  and  covered  the  windows  with  a  thick 
film.  The  room  was  dark  and  silent;  silent  except 
for  Beth’s  impatient  breathing. 

“Yes,  I  talked  to  it.  The  next  time  it  followed  me, 
I  asked  it  what  it  wanted.  And  do  you  know  w-hat  it 
said?”  The  boy  rose  out  of  his  chair  and  stood  before 
her.  His  voice  was  almost  a  whisper.  “It  said  it  was 
looking  for  you,”  and  David  turned  and  left  the  room. 

Not  daring  to  move,  Beth  sat  dumbly  where  he 
had  left  her  and  listened  to  his  footsteps  grow  faint¬ 
er.  David  had  gone.  She  was  alone  in  the  dark.  Would 
he  come  back  and  tell  her  not  to  be  afraid  of  the 
shadow,  that  he  would  take  her  upstairs  to  bed?  But 
she  couldn’t  hear  his  footsteps  anymore.  He  might 
have  left  the  house.  Perhaps  if  she  sat  still  until 
Mother  came  home.  Night  had  swallowed  the  films  of 
dusk  on  the  windows,  come  into  the  room  and  hidden 
the  shadows.  She  couldn’t  stay  here.  She  couldn’t 
wait  in  this  silent  room  not  being  able  to  see  any¬ 
thing.  Yet  she  would  have  to  go  upstairs.  Upstairs 
where  the  big  shadow  was  looking  for  her.  If  she  ran 
— if  she  ran  fast,  it  wouldn’t  catch  her. 

In  a  few  moments  Beth  stood  up  and  half  ran  to 
the  staircase.  She  grasped  each  hard  slat  of  the  bani¬ 
ster  as  she  climbed  the  steps  one  at  a  time.  Another 
flight  to  go  before  she  reached  the  corridor.  The  child 
hesitated  on  the  landing,  trembling  and  near  tears. 
Would  David  come  if  she  called?  Perhaps  the  black 
shadow  wouldn’t  be  there  tonight.  But  he  said  it 
was.  Hurry,  hurry,  run. 

Beth’s  small  feet  stumbled  up  the  last  steps.  Shut¬ 
ting  her  eyes  tightly,  she  ran  down  the  hall,  opened 
the  door  to  her  room,  and  once  inside,  turned  on 
every  light  within  her  reach.  The  lights  burned  all 
night  while  the  child  slept. 

T;n  YEARS  had  not  changed  this  room.  There 
was  the  same  hollowness  despite  the  large  furniture 
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iui'.  tin  same  dump  darkness  that  ignored  the  lew 
thrusts  of  light  which  tried  to  push  further  into  the 
room,  the  never  changing  staircase  and  wavering 

O  O  o 

shallows. 

Now.  twilight.  \  comfortable  grey  calm  after  dusk. 
\  m  IIow  dusk  that  briclh  warmed  the  twigs  encased 
in  in  which  monotonously  beat  against  the  closed 
windows. 

Inside.  Beth  put  aside  her  knitting  and  looked  over 
at  David.  His  head  bowed  forward  slightly,  eyes  shut, 
he  seemed  unaware  that  she  was  in  the  room,  al¬ 
though  she  knew  that  he  was  not  asleep. 

He  looks  uncomfortable.  I  wonder  if  he  would 
like  a  pillow.  She  reached  for  the  one  behind  her 
back,  then  hesitated.  No,  1  might  disturb  him. 

A  maid  dressed  in  black  except  for  a  white  apron 
came  quietly  into  the  room.  She  turned  on  a  table 
lamp  near  Beth. 

"Oh — its  you.”  Beth  hoped  she  had  not  seen  her 
jump.  "1-1  didn't  hear  you.”  She  breathed  more  easily. 

"That's  all  right,  Miss  Beth.  Don’t  you  move.  I  just 
want  to  get  this  fire  going.”  The  apron  was  a  white 
silhouette  against  a  dark  background.  Beth  watched 
the  woman  turn  away  and  bend  down  to  push  some 
crumpled  paper  between  the  logs  that  already  rested 
on  the  grate.  As  she  struck  a  match,  David  said, 
Never  mind  that,  I  shall  take  care  of  it.”  Elbows 
leaning  on  either  arm  of  the  chair,  his  chin  rested 
on  his  interlocking  fingers.  For  a  moment  the  maid 
stood  bv  the  unlit  fire  looking  at  him,  then  started 
to  leave  the  room.  Beth  watched  the  white  apron  dis¬ 
appear.  Then  she  turned  to  David,  complaining, 

“It’s  quite  cold.” 

I  he  boy  didn’t  move,  but  sat  quietly  staring  into 
the  fireplace. 

1  guess  he  didn’t  hear  me,  Beth  thought  as  she 
relaxed  back  in  her  chair.  It  doesn’t  matter.  He  prob¬ 
ably  just  wants  to  think  and  not  be  bothered.  I’ve 
seen  him  like  this  plenty  of  times.  She  traced  the 
pattern  of  the  upholstery  with  her  finger.  But  I’ve 
also  seen  him  when  you  couldn't  stop  him  talking — 
like  the  other  night.  We  all  noticed.  What  was  it 
that  he  was  talking  about?  Beth  looked  at  her 
brother  again.  She  could  almost  see  him  standing  by 
that  window  near  the  door  with  their  mother  and 
lather  listening  close  by.  His  eyes  had  been  excited 
while  his  hands  gesticulated,  his  fingers  spread  apart 
in  that  familiar  way  of  his.  I  remember.  He  was 
telling  about  the  time  at  college  when  he  played  that 
trick  on  foe,  Mrs.  Newton’s  boy.  He  always  was  sort 
of  dumb  and  slow,  but  he  should  have  known  that  it 


was  David  and  not  the  crazy  man  he  had  been  told 
about.  Anybody  else  would  have  known  those  stories 
weren’t  true.  I  almost  laughed  while  David  was  tell¬ 
ing  about  it,  but  I’m  glad  I  didn’t  because  Mother 
frowned.  She  made  me  feel  a  little  embarrassed  when 
she  told  David  that  she  didn’t  like  the  story  at  all.  I 
wonder  why  she  did  that.  And  I  can’t  understand  why 
Daddy  looked  so  sad  and  didn’t  say  anything. 

The  night  was  coming  quickly.  The  dim  light  near 
Beth  only  deepened  the  shadows.  She  sat  up,  staring 
across  the  room  at  the  faint  form  still  bent  and  un¬ 
moving. 

“David,”  she  whispered.  The  pattern  of  the  up¬ 
holstery  felt  coarser  than  before.  “Are  you  going  to 
light,  the  fire?” 

“Not  yet.  I  like  it  this  way.”  His  voice  sounded  low 
and  distant. 

Beth  waited  awhile,  thinking,  I’m  sure  he  will  soon. 
It’s  so  dark.  She  got  up  and  walked  over  to  him.  He 
sat  with  his  arms  folded  across  his  chest,  waiting  for 
her  to  speak. 
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She  blurted,  “Mother  and  Dad  aren’t  coining  back 
before  eight,  so  dinner  won’t  be  until  then.” 

“I  know.”  A  pause,  and  then  impatiently,  "I  know.” 

“David,  please  light  the  fire,”  she  said  falteringly 
as  she  put  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

He  shook  her  hand  away  with  a  quick  movement 
and  got  up  abruptly  from  his  chair,  went  to  the  fire¬ 
place  and  knelt  down  on  one  knee. 

He’s  angry.  I  shouldn’t  have  bothered  him.  She 
watched  his  strong  hand  hold  a  match  to  the  crum¬ 
pled  paper  under  the  logs.  The  fire  spread,  burning 
the  paper  and  leaping  up  over  the  wood.  Beth  won¬ 
dered  if  he  would  ever  stop  looking  at  the  flames 
which  kept  rising  higher  and  higher.  Finally  he 
stood  and  faced  her. 

“There.  Are  you  satisfied?”  The  light  from  the  fire 
flickered  around  him.  With  a  forced  smile,  he  added, 
“It  will  be  cozier  now  for  Mother  and  Dad  when  they 
come  home.  Cozier  for  all  three  of  you.”  He  turned  to 
look  again  at  the  fire. 

He’s  very  large,  Beth  thought  as  she  looked  first 
at  his  broad  back,  then  at  the  long  shadows  that  ran 
from  his  feet  across  the  floor.  Cozier — cozier  for  all 
three  of  us.  What  did  he  mean  by  that? 

David  pulled  a  chair  closer  to  the  fire  and  sat  down. 
Outside,  a  violent  wind  shook  the  iced  twigs  against 
the  windowpanes.  Glass  that  struck  glass  and  some¬ 
times  shattered.  It  was  seven  o’clock. 

When  she  looked  at  him  again,  he  was  staring  at 
her.  Those  excited,  almost  transparently  blue  eyes  of 
his. 

"Beth,  are  you  going  upstairs  for  anything  before 
they  come?” 

“No,  there’s  no  reason  to,”  she  said  wonderingly. 

”1  want  something.” 

“Oh — well,  if  you  want  me  to.” 

“It’s  that  book  I’ve  been  reading.  In  my  right  top 
bureau  drawer.” 

>ShF  DIDN’T  want  to  leave  the  room.  While  the 
two  had  been  sitting  there  listening  to  the  crackling 
sounds  of  the  fire  and  the  twigs  beating  on  glass,  she 
had  felt  warm  and  secure.  That  same  secureness  that 
she  had  felt  many  times  when  the  whole  family  was 
together.  When  she  was  little,  it  had  come  while  they 
built  houses  out  of  cards  or  played  that  silly  game  of 
peggity.  David  hardly  ever  got  down  on  his  knees 
and  played  with  them,  but  he  was  part  of  the  feeling 
which  wouldn’t  have  been  complete  without  him. 
And  other  times  when  she  was  older  and  they  would 


sit  reading  or  just  listening  to  rain  pounding  against 
the  house.  She  didn’t  want  to  leave  and  ruin  every¬ 
thing,  but  since  he  was  waiting  for  her  to  go,  she  got 
up  slowly  and  crossed  the  room  to  the  staircase. 

“That  thick  book?”  she  called  to  him,  one  hand 
resting  on  the  round  wooden  ball  on  the  bannister 
post. 

"Yes,  that’s  it.” 

Beth  walked  to  the  first  landing,  then  paused  look¬ 
ing  back  as  though  she  would  say  something  else  to 
him.  The  dimming  light  of  the  fire  spread  over  the 
rug  and  touched  one  of  his  outstretched  legs.  She 
remembered  him  saying,  “Never  mind  that.  I  shall 
take  care  of  it.”  ...  If  he’d  poke  it  a  little,  it  would 
catch  again.  ...  I  like  it  this  way.  I  like  it  this  way. 
.  .  .  Poor  thing.  He  must  be  tired. 

The  wooden  banister,  rough  and  splintery.  It  shook 
as  she  put  her  hand  on  it  for  each  step.  That  ter¬ 
rible  time  a  long  while  ago  when  David  and  I  were 
playing  and  fell.  We  both  hit  the  banister  right  about 
here.  My  hand  was  full  of  splinters.  Mother’s  scream 
and  her  soft  hands  holding  mine  as  she  bent  over  me. 
David  was  very  brave,  getting  up  by  himself  and 
walking  away.  I  shouldn’t  have  cried. 

With  each  step,  the  air  around  her  became  darker. 
She  could  hardly  see  the  long  corridor  which  stretched 
perpendicular  to  the  top  of  the  staircase. 

If  there  were  only  a  light  switch  here.  If  I  go  any 
further,  I  wont  be  able  to  see  a  thing,  Beth  was 
thinking.  She  had  stopped  walking  without  knowing 
why  and  stood  staring  into  the  empty  space  above  her 
head.  It  was  a  long  corridor — anti  black.  Sometimes 
when  she  walked  quickly  down  it  at  night,  it  seemed 
as  though  the  walls  crept  closer  and  closer  together 
until  her  sides  could  almost  brush  their  hard  flatness. 
Then  the  hollow  feeling  would  disappear,  a  musty 
close  atmosphere  taking  its  place.  Her  breath  quick¬ 
ened  with  short  inhaling  sounds.  She  was  trembling. 

Why  am  1  thinking  this  way?  I’ve  gone  down  this 
hall  hundreds  of  times.  It  has  been  this  dark  and  suf¬ 
focating  before.  But — somehow  it’s  different  tonight. 
.  .  .  If  I  call  David  .  .  .  No  .  .  .  No,  I  couldn’t.  He 
would  think  I  was  afraid.  Besides,  he  might  not  come. 
No,  he  might  not.  She  leaned  against  the  banister, 
repeating  this  thought  to  herself.  Of  course  ...  he 
would  not  come. 

The  staircase  .  .  .  the  dark  corridor  .  .  .  David  .  .  . 
all  thoughts  ran  into  a  confused  mixture  as  she 
mechanically  mounted  the  last  flight  of  stairs.  Turn¬ 
ing  to  the  right,  she  felt  her  hand  along  the  wall  foi 
a  lightswitch. 
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THE  SHADOW 


Where  is  it?  Oh — where  is  it? 

site  knew  the  walls  were  moving  closer  together, 
lot  the  air  had  become  choking.  Beth  widened  her 
i  vcv  straining  them  through  the  darkness. 

r 

HAT  W  AS  that?  Creaking  .  .  .  creaking  noises 
from  the  stairs.  They’re  coming  nearer.  Run  faster 
than  voti  ve  ever  run  before.  Hurry,  hurry,  run.  But 
her  feet  stood  still.  Back  pressed  against  the  wall, 
arms  rigid  by  her  sides,  she  hardly  breathed.  Frag¬ 


ments  of  thoughts  began  to  race  through  her  mind. 
I’ve  had  this  happen  before.  But  when?  Those  creak¬ 
ing  sounds,  blackness  all  around  me.  A  long  time 
ago  .  .  .  when  I  was  afraid  to  go  upstairs.  Something 
waiting  for  me.  Something  besides  this  narrow  hall¬ 
way.  A  ...  it  was  a  .  .  .  footsteps  .  .  .  coming  closer 
.  .  .  I'm  imagining  all  this.  Yes,  that’s  it.  This  is  in 
my  imagination.  But  her  body  stiffened  as  she  opened 
her  mouth  to  speak.  The  words  didn’t  come.  She 
barely  heard  David’s  low  voice  say,  “Forget  the  book. 
I’ve  changed  my  mind.” 


POEMS 

By  BETH  ENGEL 


I  PUT  you  on  a  pedestal 

And  worshiped  at  your  feet — 
1  made  of  you  an  idol 
And  thought  my  life  complete. 
But  after  I  have  done  it 
I  start  to  wonder  why — 

I  find  1  cannot  reach  you 
No  matter  how  I  try. 

You  smile  at  all  my  overtures 
With  cool,  angelic  mirth. 

You  laugh  at  my  suggestions 
That  you  come  back  to  earth. 
Now  you’re  on  your  pedestal 
To  tantali/e  and  tease — - 
You’re  getting  colder  every  day— 

I  hope,  by  god,  you  freeze.  .  .  . 


ON  THE  beaches 

There  are  no  breeches 
So  people  in  masses 
Display  their  chassis. 


NIGHT  IS  a  huge,  dark  monster 
Waiting  for  its  prey. 

It  comes  on  stealthy  footsteps 
And  gobbles  up  the  day. 
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The  vitality  of  any  University  may  he  measured  by  that  of  its  publications  which  compose  the  pulse  in  which 
the  heart-beat  of  student  life  may  be  detected.  It,  therefore,  seems  highly  important  that  the  student  body  be 
acquainted  with  the  past  development  of  its  publications.  For  information  necessary  for  the  writing  of  this 
essay  on  Pub  Row,  we  are  indebted  to  Dean  Herring,  Dean  Manchester,  and  Mr.  Jordan  who  have  been  in¬ 
timately  connected  with  Pub  Row  and  the  Publications  Board.  Other  invaluable  information  was  obtained 
from  the  bound  editions  of  the  Chronicle,  the  Archive,  and  the  minutes  of  the  Publications  Board. 

THE  PAST  PARADE  OF  PUB  ROW 

By  SALLY  BYRNE 


IN  THE  basement  of  a  back  wing  of  the  Union 
Building  there  lurks  a  fantastic  region  called  Pub 
Row  which  might  be  peopled  with  fabled  uni¬ 
corns  and  griffins  for  all  the  majority  know,  as  only 
some  thirty  students  are  personally  acquainted  with 
it.  Along  a  dismal  hallway  are  situated  the  offices  of 
the  publications  which  have  their  individual  charac¬ 
teristics  and  peculiarities  as  do  the  publications  them¬ 
selves.  T  here  is  the  dark-room  of  the  photographers 
from  which  shadowy,  shuffling  figures  emerge  carrying 
dripping,  freshly  developed  photographs,  which  might 
be  used  for  any  of  the  publications.  These  men  are 
the  graphic  recorders  of  student  life  who  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  the  thankless  tasks  of  making  sixty  or  a  hun¬ 
dred  people  in  a  campus  organization  point  their 
toesies  in  one  direction  and  look  more  interesting  than 
sixty  or  a  hundred  people  in  a  campus  organization 
usually  look.  They  are  sometimes  even  forced  to  stand 
on  their  heads  to  achieve  a  “new  and  different”  shot 
ot  the  Chapel  so  that  the  Chanticleer  may  vary  the 


background  of  the  campus  landmarks  against  which  it 
portrays  student  life. 

The  OFFICE  of  the  Chanticleer  is  the  northerly 
most  one  on  the  “row”  and  for  two  hundred  and  forty 
days  out  of  the  year’s  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  one 
may  glimpse  grim  faces  bent  over  proofs  sometimes 
bearing  the  equally  grim  faces  of  the  freshman,  sopho¬ 
more,  junior,  or  senior  class  of  Duke.  This  publication 
is  possibly  the  hardest  working  one  on  Pub  Row,  or  it 
not  that,  certainly  the  most  constant.  It  records  for 
the  student  body,  whose  memory  is  apt  to  fail,  a  his¬ 
tory  of  each  of  their  years  at  Duke,  and  assimilates 
pictures  and  write-ups  for  every  known  organization 
which  enjoys  having  the  photographs  of  its  respective 
members  emblazoned  on  the  yearbook  pages.  It  also 
portrays  student  life  by  presenting  students  in  every 
recordable  situation. 

The  Chanticleer  originated  in  1912  as  the  annual 
of  Trinity  College,  after,  as  the  Trinity  Chronicle 
recorded,  several  years  of  student  agitation  for  such 


Reading  from  left  to  right  are  Walt  Waddlington,  Phil  Treleaven,  Jim  Urban.  Betty  Brown,  Bob  Wilson,  Bob 
Jordan,  Colbert  Smith,  Bob  Stipe,  Clarence  Brown,  Art  Steuer  and  Charlie  Alexander — the  most  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  inhabitants  of  pub  row. 
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a  publication.  In  1913,  the  Trinity 
Chronicle  published  an  editorial  la¬ 
menting  the  precarious  financial 
status  of  the  Chanticleer  alter  one 
year  ol  operation,  and  went  on  in 
the  same  breath  to  comment  on  the 
delicious  refreshments  served  at  its 
staff  meetings. 

In  fact,  through  the  years  of  1913 
and  ’ll,  and  for  many  after  these, 
the  Chanticleer  practically  had  to  be 
put  in  an  oxygen  tent  to  keep  it 
alive  as  it  struggled  valiantly  to  sell 
old  annuals  and  collect  old  debts. 
Its  poverty,  which  was  representative 
of  the  other  publications  too,  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  fact  that  it  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  senior  class  of  Trinity 
College  which  had  to  assume  the 
financial  burden  of  its  publication. 
At  this  time  there  was  no  publica¬ 
tions  fee  paid  by  the  students,  and 
the  subscriptions  to  the  existing 
publications  of  the  Trinity  Archive , 
the  Trinity  Chronicle ,  and  the 
Chanticleer  were  optional  as  far  as 
the  students  were  concerned.  There¬ 
fore,  there  were  probably  many 
black  days  during  which  it  seemed 
that  the  publications  might  die  an 
ignominious  death,  and  the  price  of 
some  of  the  Chanticleers  ran  as  high 
as  twenty  dollars  per  book.  How¬ 
ever,  it  struggled  on,  commended  at 
times  by  the  T rinity  Chronicle  for 
its  brave  efforts,  and  it  may  be  noted 
that  it  emerged  in  1914  to  contain 
three  hundred  pages  composed  of 
colored  illustrations,  short  stories, 
poems,  humor,  and  even  an  article 
titled  “Where  Does  The  Faculty  Go 
After  Death?” 

Now  the  dim  days  of  the  Chanti¬ 
cleer  are  over,  and  it  has  risen  to 
dizzy  heights  of  fame,  carrying  off 
many  awards  of  the  National  Col¬ 
legiate  Press  Association,  and  en¬ 
trenching  itself  as  an  indespensible 
publication  of  Duke  University. 

M  OVING  southward  along  Pub 
Row  we  come  to  the  office  of  the 
venerable  Archive,  the  oldest  publi¬ 
cation  of  our  university  and  even 
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the  oldest  continuous  publication  of 
the  South. 

The  Archive  office,  as  said  pre¬ 
viously  in  this  issue,  is  like  a  sanc¬ 
tum  removed  from  the  general  hub¬ 
bub  o£  Pub  Row,  that  is  to  say,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  times  when  this  hubbub 
overflows  into  the  office  which  seems 
to  have  more  room  and  less  to  do 
with  it  than  the  other  publications. 
For  a  concentrated  period  out  of 
every  month  quiet  people  may  be 
seen  draped  around  on  the  over- 
stuffecl  couch  or  on  the  various 
tables  perusing  manuscripts  and  of¬ 
fering  criticisms  on  submitted  ma¬ 
terial.  The  Archive  is  the  only  pub¬ 
lication  depending  on  outside  con¬ 
tributions  for  its  maintenance,  and 
fluctuates  in  the  quality  of  its  wares 
like  the  stock  market. 

Ihe  Archive  was  first  published 
as  the  Trinity  Archive  in  1887,  and 
for  many  years  served  as  the  sole 
organ  of  student  opinion  recording 
everything  from  Y.  M.  C.  A.  news  to 
obituaries.  Like  the  Chanticleer,  it 
was  edited  by  the  senior  class  of 
Trinity  College.  On  the  pages  of  the 
Chronicle  through  the  successive 
years  may  be  found  reviews  of  the 
magazine  in  which  it  is  alternately 
lauded  and  condemned  for  its  ef¬ 
forts.  In  fact,  in  the  year  1939,  there 
was  a  running  feud  between  the 
authors  of  a  Chronicle  column  titled 
"Reviews  and  Interviews”  written  by 
E.  T.  Baker  and  f.  Quercus  III;  and 
Lorenz  Eitner,  then  editor  of  the 
Archive.  During  this  controversey 
the  Archive  was  called  upon  to  de¬ 
fend  itself  against  all  manner  of  ac¬ 
cusations  including  the  vulgarity  of 
sex. 

In  1943,  because  of  war  financial 
expediencies,  a  combination  of  the 
Archive  and  the  Duke  ’n’  Duchess 
was  effected,  which  lasted  until  1945, 
and  was  declared  by  many  to  be  the 
ruination  of  both  publications.  An¬ 
other  more  or  less  “lefthanded” 
landmark  in  Archive  history  came 
shortly  afterwards  when  this  emi¬ 
nent  publications  was  sued  for  libel 
because  of  a  story  in  which  the  main 
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character,  a  despicable  gent,  had  a 
living  prototype  who  was  greatly 
upset  by  his  portrayal  in  the  story. 

l  ike  the  Chanticleer,  the  Archive's 
death  was  predicted  several  times, 
but  it  has  endured  lo’  these  many 
years,  and  conics  to  us  as  one  of  the 
few  traditions  handed  down  from 
the  old  college  to  the  new. 

TtIE  NEXT  office  down  the  “row” 
is  that  of  the  Duke  'n'  Duchess  from 
whose  interior  one  may  listen  to  the 
whole  gamut  of  laughter  from  happy 
gurgles  to  loud  yaks.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  these  people  seem  always  to  be 
either  laughing  or  shouting  at  each 
other  or  at  anything  that  comes 
along.  The  office  of  the  D  ’n  D 
looks  more  like  the  office  of  a  pro¬ 
gressive  publication  than  any  other. 
Along  the  four  walls  are  hung  num¬ 
erous  photographs,  cartoons,  and 
even  some  letters  received  by  the 
editor  from  such  illustrious  maga¬ 
zines  as  Look. 

It  is  easier  to  trace  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  publication  because  it 
is  the  youngest  of  those  on  Pub 
Row.  In  1933  there  appeared  two 
humor  magazines;  one  called  the 
Blue  Imp,  and  its  rival,  the  Duke 
’/?’  Duchess.  It  cannot  be  satisfac¬ 
torily  ascertained  who  published 
them  or  how  they  were  financed,  but 
after  a  combination  in  1934  of  the 
two,  both  faded  from  the  picture 
until  about  1936,  although  there  was 
constant  student  agitation  for  a  hu¬ 
mor  magazine.  It  seems  that  at  that 
time  there  was  a  controversey  in 
which  the  Archive  was  accused  of 
being  a  bad  reflection  on  the  moral 
character  of  the  students.  Various 
students  maintained  that  a  magazine 
was  needed  that  would  be  morally 
better  than  the  Archive — this  was 
the  avowed  purpose  of  the  Duke  ’n’ 
Duchess.  Thus  a  very  energetic  class 
of  freshmen  in  1935  shouldered  the 
financial  responsibility  of  publishing 
the  Duke  ’n’  Duchess  which  first  ap¬ 
peared  on  a  single  mimeographed 
page,  and  expanded  to  sometimes  as 
many  as  four  pages.  The  price  was 
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Lipscomb-Gattis 

Company 

Men’s  Clothing 

Since  1917 

Phone  F-0331  211  West  Main  St. 

L.  E.  Graham  ’18  —  Sec.-Treas. 
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GOOD 

BANKING 

SERVICE.. 


just  around  the  corner 

The  Fidelity  Bank  has 
brought  good  banking  serv¬ 
ice  within  easy  reach  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  Durham  homes  and 
business  firms.  All  four  of¬ 
fices  offer  complete  services. 
Save  time.  Save  effort.  Save 
steps.  Use  your  nearby 
friendly  Fidelity. 


★ 


Fidelity 

Sank 

*  Main  &  Corcoran 

*  Ninth  &  Perry 

*  Driver  &  Angier 

*  Roxboro  Rd.  8c  Maynard 

★ 

MEMBER  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 

MEMBER  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


three  cents.  In  April  of  1936,  there 
were  six  trial  issues  put  out,  and  a 
petition  for  the  permanent  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  magazine  was  submitted 
to  the  Publications  Board.  These 
trial  isues  contained  short  articles, 
joke  pages,  and  a  gossip  column.  In 
1939,  the  D  ’n’  D  received  its  first 
public  recognition,  and  a  portion  of 
the  surplus  funds  of  the  Chanticleer 
was  allocated  by  Pub  Board  for  its 
financial  maintenance. 

And  so  the  humor  publication  was 
born,  but  only  to  be  stilled  shortly 
afterwards  when  in  1943  it  was  con¬ 
solidated  with  the  Archive  for  the 
war  years.  When  it  was  reborn  in 
1945,  it  should  be  noted,  ironically 
enough  if  one  remembers  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  its  first  birth,  that  it 
was  with  the  stipulation  that  the  hu¬ 
mor  be  morally  clean. 

But  in  spite  of  all  its  tribulations, 
the  Duke  ’n’  Duchess  is  now  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  Pub  Row,  and  wheth¬ 
er  there  be  questions  as  to  its  moral 
calibre  or  not,  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
widely  read  publication  of  them  all. 

lHE  LAST  offi  ce  on  the  “row” 
is  that  of  The  Chronicle.  It  is  com¬ 
posed  of  two  offices,  and  every 
Wednesday  night  before  the  issue  is 
sent  to  the  press,  it  is  filled  with  the 
bustling  activity  and  tension  which 
comes  naturally  to  the  press.  Mut¬ 
tering  groups  of  people  can  be  seen 
here  and  there  confering  on  contro¬ 
versial  questions  of  the  campus  to 
be  discussed  in  editorials  and  arti¬ 
cles.  The  clacking  of  typewriters  is 
incessant.  The  men  that  sit  hunched 
over  them  appear  every  week  at  this 
time  to  fill  up  the  pages  of  the  news¬ 
paper  with  descriptions  of  campus 
events.  Then,  after  burning  the  mid¬ 
night  oil  into  the  wee  hours  of  the 
morning,  they  vanish  only  to  appear 
again  the  following  week.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  editor  slouches  pensively 
at  his  desk  pondering  the  problems 
of  editorials,  and  waiting  for  his 
columnists  to  hand  in  their  contri¬ 
butions. 

The  history  of  The  Chronicle  may 


B.  C.  Woodall  Co. 

Established  1894 
IS  A  STRIKE  FOR 

SPORTING  GOODS 


Fraternities  give  us  a  try 

— Tennis  Racquets 

- Softball  Equipment 

- Jerseys 

316  Holland  St.  Tel.  [-6451 


Hair  Ye  Hair  Ye 

High  Brow  Service 
Low  Brow  Price 

s?® 

Haircuts  By 
Durham’s  Leading 
Hair  Stylists 
At 

Six  Bits,  Bub 

COSMOPOLITAN 
BARBER  SHOP 

105  E.  Chapel  Hill  St. 

—  At  5  Points  — 
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Collegians,  It's  The 

West  Main  Fruit 
&  Produce  Market 

For  .  .  . 

SANDWICH  BREAD 
COLD  DRINKS 
SPREADS 
AND  ALL 
KINDS  OF 


914  W.  Main  St. 


Neal  Humphries,  Prop. 


he  found  in  hound  volumes  of  its 
editions  which  date  back  to  1905. 
It  was  then  called  the  Trinity 
Chronicle  and  teas  published  by  the 
students  of  Trinity  College  who  be¬ 
longed  to  the  two  literary  societies, 
the  Hesperian  and  the  Columbian. 
As  early  as  this,  the  Chronicle  was 
trying  to  reform  the  campus,  and 
editorials  which  we  see  today  on 
slack  school  spirit,  cheating,  and  the 
honor  system  are  echoed  in  the  past 
issues. 

Until  1917  it  appeared  as  “The 
college  man’s  newspaper  printing 
everything  of  interest  to  Trinity 
men”  even  though  there  were  many 
women  enrolled  in  Trinity  College. 
However,  in  that  year  it  was  decided 
that  women  were  there  to  stay  and 
three  co-ed  assistants  were  chosen. 

In  1922,  the  Trinity  Chronicle  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  board  of  trustees  for 
the  adoption  of  the  name  “the  Blue 
Devils”  (which  the  Trinity  Chron¬ 
icle  had  been  using  for  some  time) 
for  the  football  team  on  the  grounds 
that  it  was  awkward  to  continue 
calling  them  “The  Trinity  Method¬ 
ists.”  It  should  also  be  noted  that  it 
was  a  tradition  for  many  years  that 
the  staffs  of  the  Trinity  Chronicle 
and  the  Trinity  Archive  play  each 
other  in  an  annual  baseball  game 
of  which  glowing  accounts  were 
printed. 

DuRING  THE  war  years  the  sit¬ 
uation  on  Pub  Row  was  somewhat 
chaotic.  The  Publications  Board 
elected  male  editors  of  the  publica¬ 
tions  only  to  have  to  hastily  elect 
others  to  fill  their  places  when  they 
were  called  to  the  armed  services.  It 
was  during  this  period  that  the  only 
female  editor  of  the  Chronicle  was 
elected  after  two  male  editors  had 
been  called  away.  Her  name  was 
Donna  Hughes,  and  it  may  be  said 
in  praise  that  she  weathered  the 
controversy  and  doubt  over  having  a 
girl  assume  such  a  post  quite  well. 

The  awards  won  by  the  Chronicle 
from  the  Associated  Collegiate  Press 
are  too  numerous  to  mention,  so  let 


Reeves’ 

Town 

House 

Restaurant 


Steaks 

Chops 

Country 

Ham 

Fried 

Chicken 

> 

Homemade 

Pies 

Fountain 

Service 

Regular 

Dinners 

After  Movie 
Snacks 

Open  From  5:30  A.M. 

To  12:00  P.M. 

Sunday  Included 

“MEET  ME  AT 
THE  TOWN  HOUSE” 

Across  from  Wash.  Duke 
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Keep  Up 

With  Happenings  at 
Duke  and  In  Durham 


By  Reading  the 


Uurfiam  jfflorning 
Her  alb 


and 


The  Durham  Sun 


Special  Coverage  of 
Duke  News 


Kornegay  Motors,  Inc. 

Sales  and  Service 

All  Kinds  of  Repair  To  All 
Makes  of  Cars 


308  Morgan  Street 
Phone  R-768 


it  suffice  to  say  that  it  was  rated  the 
foremost  college  newspaper  in  the 
United  States  during  the  National 
College  Press  conference  of  1934. 
This  is  an  honor  which  conies  but 
a  few  times  in  the  life  of  a  college 
newspaper. 

Of  course  the  Chronicle  has  al¬ 
ways  had  its  problems  as  have  all 
the  others,  and  there  have  been 
many  controversies  arising  over  the 
censorship  of  the  news  and  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
However,  before  students  grumble 
they  should  realize  that  the  Chron¬ 
icle  has  a  more  liberal  code  and 
more  freedom  to  publish  what  it 
chooses  than  the  majority  of  other 
newspapers. 

^\.S  MENTIONED  previously,  for 
many  years  the  publications,  edited 
by  private  organizations,  struggled 
along  without  adequate  financial 
backing.  There  was  considerable 
agitation  among  the  students  who 
were  in  these  organizations  for  a  fee 
to  be  paid  by  all  students  which 
would  stabilize  publication  finance 
and  enable  the  students  to  receive 
the  publications  with  less  cost. 
There  was  also  strong  feeling  that 
more  students  should  be  allowed  to 
work  on  the  publications,  and  this 
could  only  be  accomplished  by  turn¬ 
ing  them  over  to  the  student  body  in 
general.  Early  in  1923  the  board  of 
trustees  was  petitioned,  and  the  reg¬ 
ulation  of  publications  was  turned 
over  to  a  council  composed  of 
elected  representatives  of  the  student 
body.  The  council,  known  as  the 
Publications  Board,  began  opera¬ 
tions  in  1924,  and  from  that  time 
on  all  students  were  charged  a  fee 
of  five  dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  publications. 

The  board  was  composed  of  three 
faculty  members,  one  alumnus,  six 
college  men,  four  college  women, 
and  the  editors  and  business  mana¬ 
gers  of  all  the  publications.  It  re¬ 
mained  this  way  until  1944  when 
the  College  of  Engineering  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  elect  two  representatives. 


STUDENTS ! ! 

Let  Us  Check  Your 
Tires  Before  Vacation 
Trips 


INGOLD 
TIRE  CO. 

DISTRIBUTORS  FOR 

GENERAL  TIRES 
AND  BATTERIES 

202  S.  Gregson  —  Phone  J-3641 


It’s 

SEARS 

LAUNDERETTE 

For 

Wise  Students 


Hours: 

•  Monday  7:30  A.M.  to  8:00  I'M. 

•  Tues.  &:  Fri.  7:30  A.M.  to  6:00  P.M. 

•  Saturday  7:30  A.M.  to  3:00  P.M. 

805  Ninth  St.  —  Tel.  X-7321 
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Gosh,  there's  only  me  left!  Gimme 
a  Life  Saver! 


. . . Only  50 


FREE!  A  box  of  LIFE  SAVERS 

for  the  best  wisecrack  ! 

What  is  the  best  joke  that  you  heard  on  the  campus  this  week? 

For  the  best  line  submitted  to  the  editor  each  month  by  one  of  the 
students,  there  will  he  a  free  award  of  an  attractive  cellophane- 
trapped  assortment  of  all  the  Life  Saver  flavors. 


(Jjtsrogy  mitmeS) 

CUSTER'S  LAST  STAND 


The  purpose  of  the  board  was  then 
is  it  is  today:  to  elect  the  staffs  of  the 
publications,  to  be  the  medium  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  student  body, 
and  to  be  a  sounding  board  for  the 
reviewing  and  strengthening  of  pol¬ 
icies. 

In  1988,  a  letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  Chronicle  was  published  which 
presented  the  question  that  has  al¬ 
ways  confronted  Pub  Board,  that  is, 
to  what  extent  is  the  Publications 
Board  responsible  for  the  various 
publications?  The  writer  maintained 
that  the  students  rightfully  control 
the  publications  through  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  publications  fee.  Since 
they  had  delegated  that  power  to 
the  Publications  Board,  it  should 
be  the  duty  of  that  organization  to 
control  the  editorial  policies  by  cri¬ 
ticising  and  censoring  the  material 
published. 

T 

1HE  Publications  Board  does  not 
choose  to  take  such  a  stringent  hold 
on  the  publications.  By  establishing 
a  criterion  for  good  taste  and  quality 
of  editorial  policies,  and  by  review¬ 
ing  the  publications  every  month,  it 
regulates  them  and  allows  them  to 
exercise  their  own  judgment  at  the 
same  time. 

However,  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
for  the  editors  to  realize  that  they 
do  not  own  their  respective  publi¬ 
cations,  and  as  the  result  of  some 
slips  by  the  wayside,  particularly  in 
the  war  years,  it  was  necessary  to 
draw  up  a  code  of  printing  ethics  by 
which  publications  should  operate. 
This  code  is  one  of  the  most  valid 
and  liberal  of  any  university,  and 
serves  as  the  criterion  by  which  the 
publications  maintain  their  high 
standards. 

And  so  goes  the  past  and  passing 
parade  of  Pub  Row.  It  is  as  inter¬ 
esting  to  watch  as  that  of  Duke  Uni 
versity  with  which  it  so  inseparably 
linked,  and  if  it  should  ever  stop 
a  part  of  the  heart  of  student  vitality 
will  cease  also. 
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FORT  FREDERICA 

By  CHARLOTTE  ALLEN 


Frederica 

Stands  red  sun  set  colored; 

A  dusty  fragment — weakened, 
Grayed,  exploited,  warmed 
And  chilled  by  the  willful  winds 
Of  time. 

Frederica, 

Bulwark  of  this  isle 
Of  blood,  and  salt,  and  trial. 

Young  Oglethorpe  scanned  down  the  mile 
Where  dark-beard’d  Spanish  warriors 
Slipped  in. 


Frederica, 

With  the  blast  of  noon-bright  sun 

Came  the  brassy  boom  of  every  cannon  gun. 

Shattered  shells  and  tabby  mixed 

With  spattered  flesh  and  bone  and  blood 

Blown  bitterly  to  lie  in  rest 

In  this  quivering,  uncertain  dirt. 

Frederica, 

Time  has  spread  a  film 
Of  sand,  death,  and  forgetfulness 
O’er  the  bloody  marsh  that  reeks 
With  silent  odors  of  the  past. 

And  hoary  trees  whose  antique  tongues 
In  language  too  obscure  to  understand 
Whisper  tales  that  two  dead  centuries 
Have  forgot  to  tell. 


•  We  Cater 
To  Breakfasts 

•  Midnight  Snacks 

•  Quick  Service 


11031/2  West  Chapel  Hill  Street 


•  Country  Cured 
Ham 

•  Fried  Chicken 

•  Good  Steaks 
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V 


QUESTIONS 

You’ll  see  DD  in  ABC 

If  you  look  intently  at  the  magic  B. 

A  prefix  for  three,  and  like  two  in  a  pod, 

Will  give  you  my  name,  and  the  letters  are  odd. 
Take  homo  sapiens:  one  who’s  youthful, 

With  Good  Hope's  rival:  we're  being  truthful. 


Answers  and  names  of  winners  will  be  available  at 
magazine  office.  Winners  will  be  notified  by  mail. 


RULES  FOR  CHESTERFIELD  HUMOR  MAGAZINE  CONTEST 

1.  Identify  the  3  subjects  in  back  cover  ad.  All  clues  are  in  ad. 

2.  Submit  answers  on  Chesterfield  wrapper  or  reasonable  facsimile  to  this  publication  office. 

3.  First  ten  correct  answers  from  different  students  win  a  carton  of  Chesterfield  Cigarettes  each. 

4.  Enter  as  many  as  you  like,  but  one  Chesterfield  wrapper  or  facsimile  must  accompany  each  entry. 

5.  Contest  closes  midnight,  one  week  after  this  issue's  publication  date. 

6.  All  answers  become  the  property  of  Chesterfield. 

7.  Decision  of  judges  will  be  final. 


LAST  MONTH’S  ANSWERS  &  WINNERS 
A.  BARBARA  HALE.  An  arrow  is  a  “barb”;  a  constellation 
is  “Ara”;  hearty  is  “hale.” 

3  THE  FIGURE  4,  is  made  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
Stork’s  legs  are  crossed. 

C  MULLINS.  To  heat  and  spice  is  “mull.”  Add  taverns 
(inns)  and  the  whole  answer  becomes  Mullins. 
WINNERS... 


Chesterfield  Humor  Magazine 
Contest  Winners 


Chas.  Young 
Jack  Thompson 
Tom  Divine 
Jane  Atkinson 
Frank  Graham 
Sally  Malkasian 
Marty  Sack 
Harold  Landis 
Judy  Rosenblum 
P.  L.  Fisher 


Entries  should  be  mailed  to  Box  4665 


Hats  Off  to  Duke  Students 

In  past  years  we  have  been  proud  to  serve 
the  Duke  Students.  In  doing  so  we  feel  we 
have  had  a  small  part  in  aiding  you  to  realize 
d  ^  your  high  hopes  for  the  future. 

<3  It  is  our  desire  to  continue  to  serve  you 

now  and  in  the  years  to  come. 

DUKE  POWER  COMPANY 
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AT  fiOBBIIlS 


7 


ACE 


. . .  spun  from  a  young  dream  . . . 
to  snare  admiring  glances!  Utterly 
feminine,  it's  a  downright  flatterer 
as  you'll  see  in  these  louely 


PICTURE-PRETTY  you’ll  be 
in  this  dream-dress  of  rose- 
patterned  cotton  lace,  with 
its  young  portrait  neck¬ 
line.  Note  the  sparkling 
rhinestone  buttons, 
the  fabulous  skirt. 

Sizes  7  to  15. 


ELLEN  KAYE  glorifies 
your  pet  casual  dress 
by  interpreting  it  in 
gossamer  cotton  lace, 
and  adding  jeweled 
buttons  and  a  wide 
velvet  belt  with 
bow.  Sizes  7  to  15. 


Ellen  Kay  an  Exclusive  at 


'a  /ft  no 


l  Warner  H/a J.  iProdacdon, 


...and  Jesse  L. Tripp 
PROMINENT  TOBACCO  FARMER 

says- "  Chesterfield  always 
buys  the  ripest  and  best  to¬ 
bacco  I  sell.  They  have  what  I 
like  in  a  cigarette. 

They  taste  better  and  smoke 
cooler 


mAP  4\-  //< 

AY  DEN,  N.  C 


the  Best  cigarette  for  YOU  to  Smoke 
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